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THE LAST CABINET MOVE; 


OR, SHUFFLING FOR LUCK. 


Lorp Lynpuvrst has, this year, taken our cus- 
tomary office out of our hands, and Reviewed the 
Session ; thus sparing us a task which, year after 
year, becomes more and more melancholy. We 
are not particular admirers of his Lordship as a 
statesman, under any aspect, but we are bound 
tosay that he has done the business in a fair, 
lucid, succinct, and business-like manner—begin- 
ning with the Queen’s opening speech, proceed- 
ing regularly through each abandoned or abor- 
tive measure, and ending, exactly where he set 
out, with another Royal speech. Between these 
two dots, the long Session of 1839 now lies like an 
almost invisible line. During the first five months 
ofthe Session, not a single Bill of any importance 
passed the two Houses of Parliament. “ Legisla- 
tion was a perfect blank ;” but, when the Mem- 
bers had deserted their posts, at the call of the 
gor-cock, leaving some ninety or a hundred 
to form a Melbourne Parliamentary Board, busi- 
hess came on and went off pell-mell. It is true, 
however, that the money votes had been speeded 
m excellent time by her Majesty’s © zealous and 
faithful Commons,” whatever may have become 
of those measures of Justice to Ireland and that 
‘ettlement of Canada, which, in the Royal speech, 
vere assumed to be essential, Other measures 
‘ere touched upon as matters of great urgency, 
but which, like Ireland and Canada, we must con- 
trive to do without ; as no more is heard about 
Ecclesiastical or Admiralty Court reforms than 
shout any other reforms. Probably the appoint- 
ments of Mr Sheil and Mr Wyse, the title and 
— of Mr Spring Rice, and the Shannon 
“avigation Bill, may be regarded, by Mr O'Con- 
nell, as handsome instalments of justice to the 
‘tion whose retainer he holds; while the ap- 
mintment of Mr Poulett Thomson may be con- 

red an ample equivalent for the non-settle- 
Ment of Canada, which is thus stimulated, and 

permitted time, to settle itself. 

ut if the scheme of policy, unfolded at the 
"pening of the Session, has beeneither surrendered 


retion, postponed, or abandoned, bit by bit, 
¥0. LEX,—VoL, vi, 


| 
| 





as its principles came under discussion, some mea- 
sures have been thrust upon the Whig Govern- 
ment, which have once more tried its metal, and 
found it to ring hollow asever. The question of 
Ballot gave Ministers an opportunity to shuffle 
and disgrace themselves; and that of the Abolition 
of the Corn-Laws enabled them to gratify the 
Tories and landed interest, and to set their faces 
boldly against the People. They were half 
tricked out of the Postage Bill, playing for a 
little popularity, and trusting, as many a time 
and oft they had done successfully, that the 
Lords would take the odium upon themselves, 
of throwing out this, with every popular national 
measure which the Cabinet secretly disliked but 
durst not openly resist. But we must not wholly 
blame them. Though the Admiralty Court Bill 
has been postponed, the increase of useful, active 
Dr Lushington’s salary—yea, the salary of the 
Judge of the Court of Admiralty—is carried ; andif 
the scandalous enormity of fictitious votes (begun 
by the Whigs) could not be checked in Seot- 
land, it was not found difficult to raise the sala- 
ries of the Scotch Judges ; the Parliament being 
on all such points quite worthy of the Admini- 
stration. Lord John Russell, among those oracles 
of wisdom which drop from him at unexpected 
times, said, in a late Session, that it was not the 
business of a Ministry to make laws but to exe- 
cute them. He may have been acting upon this 
principle in the last Session; and would he only 
uniformly act upon it, there might be little cause 
of complaint ; but while it seems to be the pro- 
per function of the Administration to propose 
arbitrary Police Bills, it appears equally its duty 
to postpone or oppose every measure tending to 
enlarge or secure the liberties of the People. 
In the past Session it has been demonstrated, 
that, to any practical purpose, the right of peti- 
tion no longer exists. 

But, in the past Session, the after-piece, the 
farce of Shuffling the Cards for Luck, turns out, 
as it ought to do, more diverting than the serious 
drama, Though only a slight two-act en it ie 
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imagined to have some deep intricate plot— 
sv intricate and so deep that no one can find it 
out ; which, accordingly, for any purpose of satis- 
fying the spectators, is worse than having no plot 
at all, Last year at the same season of shuffling 
and cutting for partners and honours, there was 
a manifest desire, in certain quarters, to get rid 
of Spring Rice, Lord Glenelg, and Lord John 
Jiussell. The former has, in capitulating, made 
excellent terms for himself; and, if there be any 
gall in Lord Glenelg’s composition, he has found 
quick and signal revenge, in the breaking down 
of his successor before he was well set up, and 
in the exposure of the incapacity and dishonesty 
of those who thrust Lord Norianby into a place 


for which, if they did not know him to be unht, | 


they were unfit for their own, But what shall we 
say of Lord John? Novetting rid of him, whose 


remaining in office is so great a favour; a blessing | 
of such magnitude to his grateful country as no | 


Minister ever conferred before. ‘The Marquis 
of Normanby could not get rid of him, although 
he had really wished it ; because Lord Melbourne 
could not do without him, even although his 
wishes had been reciprocal with those of Dublin 
Castle and Darrynane. And now all manner of 
conjectures are afloat, and people puzzle them- 
selves in guessing at what Lord John is after, 
and how he is to get rid of Lord Normanby. 
We have respect enough for his understanding, 
apart from other motives, to believe that such 
may be Lord John’s wish.—Many sensible per- 
sons imagine that this game of ‘ Change 
seats, the Queen's coming,” is merely got up 
like a pantomime, or mock tournament, to di- 
vert the People, and cause a little talk ; that 
it is like some holiday pastime or “ Twelfth 
Night” frolic, where Liston struts, for that night 
only, as Coriolanus; and Macready grins, in 
Tony Lumpkin, by particular desire. We did 
expect, as we intimated two months since, that 
the Government would try their engineering skill 
in propping and buttressing the unstable fabric, 
at their first leisure, so as to gain, by means how- 
ever clumsy, some real additiona: strength—by 
fortifying the erection in the rear, though it 
was impossible to obtain a sound foundation ; 
and by beautifying the front with a fair coat of 
new plaster. But, no—the Cabinet has posi- 
tively lost in strength, and gained nothing in 
beauty. The house of Grey has withdrawn its 
strength ; and statesmen of the order of Mr 
Macauley and Mr Ward are cautious about 
lending their helping hand, where there is im- 
minent risk of speedily bringing an old house 
about their ears. Not the most unblushing and 
well-paid Government scribe can shew what 
the Government has gained, in internal energy 
or in popular confidence, by the slight change 
from Grey to emerald green, in its complexion. 
What is Mr Sheil, under Labouchere’s knee, at 
the Board of Trade ?* As a mere thorough par- 


— 





* This appointment, we hold to be rank injustice to 
other Iiishmen and Irish ladies, possessing exactly the 
same sost of qualifications for presiding at the Board of 
Trade as Mr Sheil, aud in a tar higher degree, There 
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tisan, they had him before; and, besides there 
were surely Members enough of the Cabinet to 
defend the Corn-Laws and the landed mono. 
polies, without the Member for Tipperary, We 
remember Mr Sheil a violent Repealer jn };. 
day. Whether does he consider that certain 
recent appointments include a handsome in- 
stalment of “ Justice to Ireland; or are we 
now free to dub him, on his own Suggestion 
rts Sheil of the silk gown , the recreant ri 
| Repeal! But if Mr Sheil was a violent, O'Con. 
| nell was a tremendous, Repealer ; something 
| however, (the profane allege.) must be done 
| to make the pot boil; and Mr O'Connell comes 
| out, this recess, in the double character Of propa. 
gundist and Whig helper ; flattering the Catho. 
| Jie clergy on the one side, and doing something 
| quietly for the good of the tottering house jn 





Downing Street upon the other; while “Justice 
to Jreland,” which a gentleman at his ripe years 
would need to set about in right-down earnest, 
if he hoped to live to see it gained, is left pretty 
much to shift for itself. We have somewhere 
on record a prophecy, that the last Herculean 
labour of the Whigs, will be the undermining 
of ©’Connell’s power to serve Ireland. 4 hey 
have, for the moment, ruined the Radical party, 
fle is neither so testy, nor yet is he so gene. 
rous and unsuspicious, as the English Radicals, 
but he has his assailable points; and if he has 
found out the yielding nature of the Whigs, 
they have also discovered whereabouts he is vul- 
nerable. Could we know positively the degree in 
which the Catholic part of the Irish nation still 
implicitly believe in the divinity or saintship e¢ 
‘‘ The Liberator,” it were a perfect test of the 
actual state of political intelligence among them. 
—We were considering about the new face of the 
Cabinet. Having anticipated a propping and 
buttressing system, we are really disappointed at 
a merechange of chairs and masks, or shuffling the 
pack to try for luck, the last resource of the losing 
and desperate gambler, who, having cutand shufiled 
to change the luck, if very superstitious, insists 
also upon changing seats, just like the Marquis 
| of Normanby and Lord John Russell. Every one 
is speculating upon the meaning of these freaks; 
but ‘* true no-meaning puzzles more than wit,” 
and no one can discover a trace of any consistent 
scheme of policy in these movements beyond the 
mere fact, that certain individuals are happily 
disposed of, and others, of like calibre, replace 
them. While all is guess-work, let us start 4 
new hypothesis ; but, as we are not dogmatic, ¥¢ 
bid no one receive it unless he choose. 

It is long since we gave up Joun Russet as 
Reformer. To Reform he has been detrim 
directly and indirectly, beyond any other Mem 
ber of the Government :—it is long since we £4" 
him up. He is our own Finality Jobn, whow 
we christened ; for which purpose we were 40m 
to adopt an ugly new word which is nut Bog 
nor to be found in any language, and ¥ 








is Moore and Lady Morgan for two; and 38 to Mis 
Edgeworth, we presume to say, there is no 
to be made between their for thas offict 
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foglishmen will reject from their language, as | fall were about simultaneous. 


they will the principle which it signifies from 
their political creed. Yet, relatively, we were 
far from being insensible to Lord John’s useful- 
ness in the Government, even before he became, 
litically, the entire Government himself. When 
jiseussing the intrigue hatching this time 
trelremonth, which issued in Lord Normanby 
peing cursed with his granted prayer, we appre- 
dated Lord John at his full value, in saying 
that he possessed, and could display, some powers 
of resistance inaright direction. These powers, 
the Constitutional Whig did not think fit to dis- 
layin May last, when the ladies of the bed- 
chamber—the Ministers, not being able to kick 
aside the land-marks of the constitution —fairly 
gallopaded over them, with the Ministers in 
their train; and, among others, Lord John ;— 
so disgusted, so sickened with office, all the 
while, that he can never muster strength 
enough to resign; or, if he quit the Home 
Office, it is to repose in the bed of roses 
spread in the Colonial Office. Lord John can- 
not be without some motive for the course he 
hastaken. The good of the country must, of 
course, be the principal motive with every states- 
man; but the secondary, or subsidiary consider- 
ation is that we have to investigate. Now our 
Finality Minister may not be wholly devoid of 
ambition. Ile has crept and crept on, and 
ascended many rounds of the ladder, since he 
acted as a rather insignificant Member of Earl 
Grey's Government. ‘The latent jealousy of the 
lowly yet aspiring scion of the house of Russell, 
towards the house of Grey, is quite as com- 
prehensible in its origin as it is now mani- 
fest. Our hypothesis—the reader may call it 
fanciful if he will—assumes that Lord John be- 
lieves himself qualified to be the sole Execu- 
tive; the possessor of all the substantial power 
of the Government which he would hold, save 
for the counteracting force of two or three 
persons, Lord Melbourne not being one of the 
obnoxious. With that good easy Lord for the 
Court, and himself for the Cabinet, the pro- 
per complement of clever well-disciplined clerks, 
craced with the name of secretary, and so forth, a 
Finality Government, we admit, might be much 
more easily carried on, than in concert with self- 
villed or headstrong equals, intriguing for power 
aad influence. By our hypothesis, the thing has 
vorked well hitherto. The Earl of Durham's 
‘amity fell into the snare, and he is effectually 
damaged. Lord Howick, and the whole Grey 
kind, are either ousted or snubbed ; and, to carry 
this great point, Lord John condescends to take 
the Colonies himself. Poor Mr Poulett Thom- 
“nt has been shipped off, to be eacrificed, we 
fannot well guess for what object ; but, at least, 
* ites the Grey connexion ; and now, only Lord 
“ormanby remains to be dealt with, who has 
kindly played into the hands of his enemies. 
He had injured himself deeply, with reflecting 
people, by his vagaries in Ireland,—the temporary 
he obtained being beught at a very dear 
“@; but, in the Colonial Office, his rise and 
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“Now,” quoth 
our hypothetical Lord John, “rather than old 
Grey’s son get planted in office—in the very im- 
portant office to which the family ambition points 
—I’ll take it myself; and, by changing with 
Normanby, give the husband of the Queen's 
friend full opportunity of demonstrating what a 
ninny he is, “ fool him to the top of his bent,” 
until Court and country are agreed as to his 
merits. The People of England are not absolute 
fools. They know Melbourne, they begin to 
understand Normanby, and they think they 
know me. All the moderate Tories, with the 
whole of the Conservative Whigs, will support 
me, against the Normanbysand Durhams. Mel- 
bourne, with the name of Premier, manages 
that irksome department, St James's, for me. 
Let who will come inio favour, I cannot now 
be dispensed with, while a shred of the Whig 
Government hangs together. Every change has 
strengthened my position in the Government, 
which, if it stand at all, can only stand through 
me.” 

But can it stand at all? Before coming to 
that, let us dispose of our plausible hypothesis. 
Lord John, it mav be said, is dying, always just 
about to give up the ghost when any push comes 
—worr out, tired, sickened of office, which he 
only holds from the vehement patriotic desire, 
entertained by his Finalityship, to keep out the 
Radicals and the Tories. Our readers will re- 
member a certain cunning and ambitious Cardi- 
nal, who coveted the Papal Throne, and, accord- 
ingly, affected to be very aged, very feeble and 
sickly—coughing, and stooping on his staff, 
humble and apostolic. On the death of the 
reigning Pope, he was unanimously elected by 
the Conclave ; each Cardinal secretly flatter- 
ing himself that the feeble old man could not 
long survive, and that his own chance of the 
Keys of St Peter was improved by such a choice. 
But behold ! out came the humble aged priest — 
a hale and rampant Pope! His sly Holiness may 
not be the exact para!lel of our now brave Final- 
ity John, but there is matter in it; and, if the 
Government can go onatall, he will demonstrate 
as much, at least to the conviction of all his col- 
leagues. But can itgoon? The shuffle has not 
strengthened it, whatever it may have done for 
Lord John Russell individually. What is Earl 
Grey thinking of John Russell’s Government ; 
what the large and respectable body of middle- 
class Whigs, to whom Earl Grey represents all 
that now remains of the Fox party? Earl 
Clarendon seems 48 sulky as the Earl of Durham 
The Greys are off in wrath and bitterness ; the 
Macauleys, Wards, and such like Waiters on 
Providence, fight shy, or are in a dormant state. 
They don’t dislike office ; they are far too patri- 
otic for that, and most willing, to a man, toserve 
their beloved country, simply for that beloved 
country’s sake ; but they fear, as we remarked 
above, to bring anold house about their own ears. 

Toryism in the meanwhile, or, at least, apathetic 
indifference to public affairs, is rapidly spreading 
in the country. The signs of reviving ‘Toryism 
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are becoming more and more distinct among the 
People—thanks to the insane violence of the 
Chartists, and double thanks to her Majesty’s 
Finality Ministers! The case of Cambridge was 
marked enough, but that of Manchester there is 
no mistaking ; nor are we sure whether, afler 
the Whig victory is obtained, Colonel Thompson 
would not have been as acceptable to the Govern- 
ment as Mr Greg. Upon what principle can the 
supporters of the present Administration account 
for the sweeping change of popular feeling in 
Manchester; save that (call it Toryism or what 
we will) public opinion is now about as hostile to 
them as it was at first favourable to Karl Grey’s 
Administration. The shuffling of the pack for luck, 
is a thing only to be laughed at, if it shall be 
boasted that it has given, or can give, additional 
strength. ‘There may be a little more freedom 
of action gained ; and we shall wait, without much 
hope, to see how that freedom may be used. 
But besides fostering the spirit of Toryism, 
the Government hasalso worked hard to exaltthe 
Peers with the nation. Lord Brougham, by his 
talents and energies, may elevate and illustrate 
his order, and fix attention on the House in 
which he appears; but it is the Finality Minis- 
ters who have raised Lord John’s “ whisper of 
a faction” into a voice, potent with the country ; 
and made those now exclaim, who, four years 


since, scouted that ery, “ Thank God for the | 


Peers!" And do not Reformers owe the Whigs 
deep thanks for all these blessings? Do they 
not deserve to be kept in office until they have 
completed the good work, so happily begun, of 
quenching the spirit of improvement, and exalt- 
ing the House of Peers at the expense of the 
House of Representatives; humbled, exposed, 
and dragged through the dirt after them ? 

In the meanwhile, are the broken and scattered 
bands of Radical Reformers, to sit down supinely 
and give up the ship, because incapable pilots, 
in whom they placed unmerited trust, have run it 
among the breakers, and it has all but foundered? 
We trust in heaven not. ‘The Chartist demon- 
stration, doubly foolish from being so ill-timed 
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REMINISCENCES OF A RELIGIOUS MANIAC. 


s to run counter to the Corn-Law agitati, 

is happily at an end. The eyes of tho “ng 
winked People, ever trusting and ever deceived. 
are now fully opened to the true character of 
some of their leaders. But the elements of agi 
tation are yet rife. The intelligent Chartists 
hold to the principles of their creed, though 
they have cast off some of its wicked and foolish 
priests; and if they do not now cordiaily coalesee 
with the middle classes, in a renewed Struggle 
upon a broader field, and comprehending more 


_ extended interests, those common to both; name. 


ly, cheap bread, Ballot, and an extended fran. 
chise—we venture to think the fault will not lig 
with them. There is little hope of bread becom. 
ing so plentiful in the ensuing season as to dead- 
en the feelings of the People on a question so es. 
ential to their comfort ; although it did not com. 
prehend the ultimate ruin or prosperity of the 
land of their fathers and their children, But if 
the commercial classes, and the great manufae- 
turers, have this one object and Ballot; the 
working classes have these, and another, They 
justly desire more political power—to be ad- 
mitted to the Franchise, in order to secure the 
full advantages to which their industry entitles 
them. The new agitation, to be greatly success. 
ful, must therefore be on a_ broader basis. 
Tories and mere Whigs would see fifty Na- 
tional Conventions, and laugh at, despise, and 
put down each in turn, rather than a hearty 
union among the middleand the labouring classes, 
for obtaining Household Suffrage, the Ballot, 
and the abolitionof the Food-Taxes. And onthese 
three points, there is fortunately room for mu- 
tual friendly yielding. ‘The working men don't 
mind the Ballot, for they do not require its pro- 
tection ; and the ten-pounders disregard extend- 
ed or Household Suffrage, because they have the 
Franchise already. So each has here something to 
give up, while on the Corn-Law monoply they 
are on common ground. Here, then, is a broad 
and svlid basis for the fresh and hopeful Agita- 
tion we hope to see commenced. A broader might 
be better, BUT A NARROWER WILL NOT DO. 





REMINISCENCES OF A 


Tuose who have been always sane, can form 
no idea of the most dreadful calamity to which 
humanity is liable, save from the analogy of 
dreaming. ‘ Every man is mad in his dreams ;” 
and the varying characters and modifications of 
insanity in different individuals, or in the same 
individual at different stages of mental derange- 
ment, are as various as are dreams. 

The mania of the unfortunate gentleman whose 
singular case we are about to analyze, from his 
Confessions and Recollections, was analogous to 
that continued and frightful nightmare to which 


— 





_ obliterated. 


Coleridge alludes, as ‘‘ the howling wilderness of | 
health ;* as what lunatics feel strongly they 7 


sleep,” through which he was whirled when under 


the influence of opium, or ill from its effects ; a | member vividly, if memory acts at all; 
_whether by fits or consecutively, 28 ™ 


condition only short, in exquisite misery, of that 


RELIGIOUS MANIAC. 


madness with the worst forms of disease, “ But oh, 
the fever of the mind!” This mental fever, t 
which all pkysical suffering is comparative ease and 
happiness—this “ howling wilderness” through 
which the patient is scourged awake, and with 
all his distempered perceptions and feelings pré- 
ternaturally acute, has seldom been so vividly 
minutely traced as by the individual whose af 
flicting narrative is before us. In many cases 
of insanity, the memory of what passed while 
the disease was running its course, is entirely 
In others, memory becomes 
not more accurate, yet more intense than ™ 


which made Cowper exclaim, when comparing | rational state. 
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What is termed religious melancholy, or mad- 
is often, we. should imagine, erroneously 
go designated. Though something like bewild- 

notions on religion may mingle with the 
other manifestations of the symptoms of the dis- 
ease, the same thing holds of many other objects 
of speculation ; and the wandering mind may not 
be more deranged about religion than about any 
other passion or object by which itis excited. But 
fever there was a case of purely Religious Mad- 
pess, it is the singular one of our patient, as re- 
vealed in his Confessions. And his is no fictitious 
nor remote tale : its date is so recent as 1830, 
the period of the Row miracles, the Pentecost of 
Port-Glasgow and the Gare Loch, where proba- 
ily much genuine and fervid piety mingled with 
shat was either sheer insanity, the wildest delu- 
sion, or blasphemous presumption. 

The gentleman to whose case we refer, from 
3 conviction of its special importance at this 
crisis, a8 much as its interest with medical and 
metaphysical inquirers, is a younger, and, we 
believe, the third son of the late Mr Percival, 
the Prime Minister, who was assassinated by 
Bellingham in the lobby of the House of Com- 
mons. He was then a little boy, just old enough 
te be much impressed and affected by the dis- 
tress of his mother and his elder brothers and 
sisters. He has since sometimes fancied that 
the death of his father was at the root of all 
hismisfortunes. The Percival family, previously 
connected with the Aristocracy and wealth of the 
country, were, it will be remembered, amply 
provided for by Parliament ; and the subject of 
our article was, as he tells, ‘“ educated in the 
bosom of peace and plenty, in principles of deli- 
cacy and decorum, in modest and temperate 
habits, and in the observance of, and real vene- 
ration for, the religion of his country.” Mr 
Percival’s widow, we think, married either her 
own chaplain or the clergyman of her parish, at 
to very distant period after the calamity which 


excited so much sympathy for her and her large | 


young family ; but of his stepfather we find Mr 
Percival making no mention, either for good or 
evil, At the age of seventeen he left the pub- 
lie school at which he was educated, and studied 
forsome time with a private tutor. A boyish 
inclination led him to prefer a military life, for 
which he was probably very ill adapted ; and he 
obtained, from the Duke of York, first, a commis- 
on ina cavalry regiment, and then was allowed 
exchange into the Guards. His private life 
and studies were the most opposite in the world 
those of a young guardsman, whose pursuits 
and place in fashionable society are (the colour of 
coat apart) much the same as that of the 
of the Parisian boudvir, under the old 
"gime. The whole Percival family were tinc- 
‘ured with what wae, in those profane days, 
‘ttmed fanaticism, of which the elder brother 
since made some rather singular displays in 
wliament ; and our young officer was early 
remarkable, in gay society, for occasional absence 
“mind, and a gravity and silence which rebuked 
levity and indecorum of his companions, 
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when they made light of religion or offended. 
against morality ' His narrative states— 

I was firm also in resisting all attempts to drive me 
by ridicule into intemperance, In private T had severe 
conflict of mind upon the truth and nature ef the 
Christian religion, accompanied with acute agony at my 
own inconsistency of conduct and sentiment with the 
principles of duty and feeling taught by Jesus and his 
apostles ; and mingled with astonishment at the whirl- 
pool of dissipation and contradiction in society around 
me, 

After a long period of conflict, he found, for a 
time, as he then imagined, ‘‘ joy and peace in be- 
lieving” in the doctrines termed evangelical. 
The system on which he rested at this period was 
high unmitigated Calvinism. In 1829 his con- 
duct became sv singular as to be marked ; and, 
in the following year, he resolved to ieave the 
army, and was “ permitted to sell his com- 
mission.” 

The ostensible object of Mr Percival in pen- 
ning these reminiscences, which he entitles, 
“A Narrative of the Treatment of a Gentleman 
during a state of Mental Derangement,” is mainly 
to expose the injudicious and cruel or harsh treat- 
ment to which many of the helpless insane are 
subjected: and all the insane are most help- 
less. Ina medical point of view, and to physi- 
cians, this narrative is invaluable. Physicians 
theorize, and mad-doctors, as they are called, 
experiment, too much in the dark; but here 
there is no guess-work: it is the individual 
who has suffered every agony which sympatheti- 
cally thrills the compassionate reader, who here 
tells his own tale. He gives the facts—they 
may draw the inferences ; and, though differing 
widely from him, may yet profit largely. 

By the latest statistical returns from our 
public Lunatie Asylums, it would appear that, 
while medical science is slowly advancing in 
other departments of disease, little or no progress 
is made in the treatment of the worst of ail 
maladies. The average of cures in the London 
hospitals is not greater than it was a centary 
ago; but the frequency of insanity, in our luxu- 
rious and uneasy society, is becoming greater 
every year. Sir Henry Halford remarks of the 
profession :—‘ Our knowledge of insanity has 
not kept pace with our knowledge of other dis- 
tempers, from the habit we find established of 
transferring patients under this malady, as soon 
as it has declared itself, to the care of persons 
who too frequently limit their attention to the 
mere personal security of their patients. . . . 
. «. « « We want facts in the history of this 
disease.’”—And here they are supplied. Mr 
Percival has not only thrown open the cells of 
the madhouse, but minutely unfolded the dis- 
tempered action of his own mind and senses, 
while in a state of insanity which, not long 
since, would have been regarded as a case of 
demoniac possession. By some it may be still 
looked upon in this light; and although his 
mind has risen from that total obscuration im 
which he believed in his own spiritual being 
and agency, in present miracles, aud his own 
power to work miracles—-he at times appears to 
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feel, as indeed Cowper, and as Robert Hall 
have felt—that there is something in all this 
not yet to be fully understood. 

There is occasionally apparent incoherence, but 
there is alsosober-mindedness and great acuteness 
in his recapitulation of his opinions and motives 
of conduct, when he was acting in the most extra- 
vagant manner—a violent lunatic. No one is 
now more fully sensible of the truth of his lunacy; 
though its clouds were passing away, and had 
nearly vanished before he became ¢o0, save in 
those fits and starts—those fitful but hopeful 
ylimmerings between light and darkness, so tor- 
turing to the patient, and which require so much 
discretion, delicacy, and sagacity from those who 
have the care of him, and which do not, we fear, 
always find them. 

Mr Percival was with his regiment in Dublin 
when he embraced, with deep sincerity and fer- 
vent enthusiasm, the doctrines of extreme Cal- 
vinism :— 

I imagined the light of everlasting truth, given me 
freely through the election of God the Father, for the 
sake of the obedience and sacrifice of Jesus Ciirist, and 
to the end that His own glory might be made manitest, 
in changing a vile and weak creature into the likeness of 
Divine holiness, excited in me gratitude and fear: grati- 
tude for the gift given me, and for that election ; and 
fear of the wrath of God, if I disobeyed the end for which 
it was given. That which had been done for me, I 
thought it my duty to preach to others, and to explain 
the doctrines whereby I had been saved. Moved by 
these arguments, I spoke and acted in open confession of 
my faith—a line of conduct not very agreeable to the 
army, even if called for and judicious. Being then in 
Dublin, I attached myself to a society for reading the 
Scriptures to the Irish poor; IJ attended the regimental 
schools ; I read the service toa detachment I commanded, 
as the men had not seats provided for them in church ; 
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was about to visit the nations with his plagues, his me. 
mises having been rejected ; and finding in Scripture an 
exhortation to his people to come out in those days theta 
the profane, and to flee to the mountains, &C., &e, Tre, 
flected whether the words had not a practical, as Well as 
a figurative application, and I deemed it right to plare 
myself at liberty to act as 1 might be enlighteneg. | 

So, seeking liberty, I teil into confinement 3 Seeking tp 
serve the Almighty, I disgraced his worship and my own 
name. . . + - + My ownmind also had undergone 
a complete change in its views of the Christian faith 
principle; and duty, and God knows my courage wa, 
submitted to severe trial. 

While the fever of religious enthusiasm, be. 
gun in Dublin, lasted, he was in the third hea. 
vens.— When this fever is spent, as spent it mug 
be, as surely as the first passion of love or 9s 
grief, then comes the trying crisis. Some, jy 
waxing cold, substitute cant and affectation, if not 
gross hypocrisy. for their departed rapturous faiti, 
Others, purer and nobler minded, gomad. There 
is, no doubt, another frequent and happier re- 
sult; but this is not to our present purpose, 
Mr Percival became deranged; and his own 
words best describe the stages of his progress to 
confirmed insanity. 

Now, my readers, come with me to Oxford. I have 
stated that I imagined ! had found peace and triumph 


| in the doctrines of the evangelical preachers; [ add, aud 


it follows of course, joy unutterable and tull of giory, 
At first this was the casa. . . . But when | 
returned to England, I stood alone, amongst society, and 


amongst officers, gentlemanly and moderate, but indiffer. 


| ent to spiritual truths, and inclined to turn redigwn or 


I tried to establish a reading-room for the soldiers of wy | 


battalion; I procured religious and other books for the 
sick in hospital, ° . ° ° 

Both the colonel and chaplains shewed some symptoms 
of chagrin—they charged me with having sent the men 
to a dissenting minister. 


gal. The campaign was bloodless ; but the alter- 
nate idleness and fatigue, and the irregularity 
of life, was disagreeable to one who confesses, 
that, even then, he was better able to confute a 
Papist or an Infidel, without committing him- 
self, thanto mancuvre a battalion or even to 
direct a company ; and he judged, too, that a 
better cause than that of Kings and Constitu- 


tions, “the instruments and the embodyings of | 


the spirit of Satan,” was required to justify the 
sacrifice of his comfort and happiness. 

Mr Percival seeks too many reasons to justify 
his leaving the army. The Tory party had en- 
tirely lost his esteem ; he was not surprised at 
the Duke of Wellington’s change of policy in 
yielding the Catholic claims; but he began to 
fear that there might be an idea of putting down 
the will of the People for Reform by the bayonet ; 
and Mr Percival, who really had no vocation to a 
military life, wished to be free to choose his 
side. He is now sensible of his many delusions ; 
but, at that period, he, with the Irvingites, 
imagined, among other things— 

That the time of the end was at hand, and that God 








too much religion into ridicule, | teit first puzzled, tha 
undecided, then mistrusttul of myself, then mistrustiul of 
my call to be a disciple of Christ Jesus became luke- 
warm—I became inconsistent—I fell into sin—TI ex. 
pected to have been kept from sin by the Holy Spirit- 
that was my idea of salvation—//at ] understood was tie 
gift promised to me in the Gospel, Now, at times, I teared 
that I was a castaway—at times, I threw away all fear, 
in bold but contrite reliance on the pledged word of the 
Almighty, for on that alone I fancied I had re/ted ; there. 
fore when I left the army, I desired in my own min’ to 
retire to study at Dublin, which I called MY CRADLE IN 


F —— | THE Spirit, because there I might unite society wi 
In 1827,he had been in actual service in Portu- : 


study, and be corroborated in practice by the example: 

the zealous churchmen in that city. Religion is net 
umongst them a matter of form and ceremony: it is //¢ 
motive and end of their life. My duty to my mother, 
however, and my attachment to England, determined me 
to choose an English university ; and a hope of acquinrg 
habits of regularity, made me fix on Oxford, I Was 
pleased with my choice. The order, the quiet, the clean- 
liness, the beautiful simplicity of character 1 met with 
there—the amajesty, the elegance, the antiquity of te 
buildings, the variety of their architecture, their solidity, 
their preservation, with all the means of study, repos, 
and reflection, enchanted me. 1 only regretted that I had 
not retired from a military life earlier, i only wanted, 
as I thought, a wife to add tomy tranquillity. The eva®- 
gelical doctrines I put faith in having at that time very 
few preachers in the church, I often frequented the Bap- 
tist and Independent meeting-houses, to hear the preach- 
ers. Soon after entering Oxford, I attended a dissenting 
chapel; but being warmed of the offence I might give 
the authorities, by continuing such a course, I gave it up 
alter my matriculation ; and then went to a church where 
a gentleman of the name of Bulteel preached, in 4 vebe- 
ment manner, doctrines then almost peculiar to himeelf, 
and in the highest degree Calvinistic. - : a0 

About the middle of June, news came to Oxford of t 

extraordinnary occurrences at Row and at agprtenyr~ 00 
One eveuing I bad crossed the river from the Ub n 
Church meadows, and walking down the bank, threws : 
the fields on the opposite side, with two oF three com 
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spions, oUF conversation turned on that subject: one 
rent [ should go to Scotland to make inquiry. I re 
vif I thought it true, [ would sell my books and 
dotbes, if they were all that I had,to pay for my journey. 
Tae tidings Were, however, 80 contradictory, that I did 
pot credit che report. 

it may be as well to remark here, that T had for many 
ven fasted, and had lately added to this disci- 


years of . ; : 
hing, accompanied with prayer, 


> ine, Wate 


{ 


Ps if jt were not tor my books and other property in | 
“= 


It was my | 


gelight to Wake ip the night to pray, according to the | 


example of ‘ . 
du two oceasions previous to my arrival at Oxtord, during 


ppnest prayer, [ had seen visions, each of which shortly 
eter saw them I roand were pictures of what cume to 
wuss in readily, though with certain variations ; which I 
wcoant fur by wy disobedience to the spirit of the vision, 
You do not understand this, my reader, nor do J. 


When Mr Percival speaks as above, and in 
the present tense, he perplexes the reader ; for 
there is no doubt that now he believes his no- 


seas, concerning the immediate tultlling of the 


delusions. 
Mr Henry Drummond—now, if not even then, 
an angel or evangelist, or in some hizh order of 
inspire teachers in the late Mr Irvine’s church — 
and received through this dangerous medium a 
futher account of the revivals and ianifesta- 
tions at Row and Port-Glasgow. {n Glasgow he 


yicked up the current pamphlets on the nature | 
of the new miracles, and proceeded to Row ; | 


and was, by Mr Campbell, the chief preacher of | , 
their respective gifts, though Mr Percival was 


the “ Row Heresy,” introduced to the Maec- 
donalds, Mr Erskine, Mr Lusk, Mary Campbell, 
sad the other naturally and supernaturally gifted 
persons who figured there. 


He resided with Mr Campbell, to whose ami- | 


ale and pious character he bears that  testi- 


2 religious opinions will heartily concur. 
tle manse of Row was, at this period, a peril- 
us residence for a young man in the condition 
f Mr Percival. He soon became “ almost a 


if ‘ ° ° ° ° 
etOxford; his fastings and midnight watchings, 
ud exciting “communion” with persons in his 
‘wn enthusiastic state. At Row, he says— 

The effect then may be readily imagined which was 
duced on a highly excited and enthusiastic mind by 
we awiul thought that I was abiding in the presence and 
“pany of persons, in all probability moved and speak. 
™% by the Holy Ghost. One afternoon at Row, in the 
‘wae of a gentleman, where 1 was at luncheon, I was 
wt called out to see one of the inspired ladies, who had 
“tthe table and desired to speak to me, under the im. 
wesion that she was commanded to address me. She 
"4a plain slender young woman, pitted with the small 


David—**At midnizht also will T praise Thee,” | 


peace and confidence of mind. Whilst thus reflecting, a 
new and wonderful sensation came upon me: from my 
head dowowards through my whole frame, I felt a spirit 
or a humour shedding its benign influence, the effeet of 
which was that of the most cheerful, mi/d, and gratefal 
peace and quiet, The words it surgested to me were, 
** Like to the dew of Hermon,” &c, &c, I do not re. 
member ever having felt such, aod with inward joy and 
pleasure I thought [ recognised the marvellous work of 
the Almighty. [ now suspect that it might have been 
the efect of excitement on a nervous system already under- 
mined. Yet I look back with pleasure and satisfaction 
on my recollection of those hours, A mind so harassed, 
so tortured as mine had been for many years, may well 
be pardoned for being deceived, by so sensih/e a delusion 3 
by a Pandora bringing in her box a medicine so suited 
apparently to my complaint, and so delightful. Ifa 
doubt suggested itsely I might naturally reply in the 
spirit of Camoens, “ dinda en imagino,em ser contento 2” 
Am I yet only imagining when I am happy ? 


The mind of the young gentleman had now 
fairly given way ; yet his shattered reason some. 


Divine prophecies of the end of the world, wild | times strove against the delusions by which he was 


In passing through London, he saw | ga sya 
to laugh at Mr Erskine’s prophetical announce- 


beset ; as, in one instance, when he was tempted 


ment to a party of the fair disciples, waiting, in 
the rain, for a steam-boat, to pass over to Port- 
Glasgow, that ** he had an impression that a boat 
would come ;” so they need not seek the shelter 
which Mr Percival, who then left them, had re- 
commended. There might, perhaps, have been 
a hittle occasional jealousy among these miracu- 
lously-endowed persons as to the superiority of 


not yet regularly exercising supernatural powers. 
He even ss#ys— 

I could not withstand the ridicule excited in my mind 
by an elderly gentleman thus misleading his flock ; for I 
was convinced that he was mistaken in this instance at 


| least, though [ had little question of the doctrines he sup- 
nony, in his sound and sober mind, in which we | 
vlieve those who diifer far from Mr Campbell | 


Yet | 


| of the church at Port-Glasgow. 


| 


ported being true. I need not add that they were disap- 
pointed, 

Atter this day, I attended the meeting of the followers 
Here I heard again a 
manifestation of tongues, and the Scriptures read with an 
uttirance preternatural, and requiring great assurance to 
practise, because so extraordinary. I never attended these 


onvert,” and very soon overtopped his part. | meetings Without great conflict of mind, and afterwards 


Ve have seen his state of preparation before he | 


depression. I had an anxiety working in me, and a bond 
pressing down heavy on me. I knew not what I was to 
do; my mind was in the dark, yet I wanted to be taking 
an active part. The sounds I heard were at times beau. 
tiful in the extreme, resembling the Greek language; at 
times they were awfully sublime aud grand, and gave me 
a full perception of that idea, “the Word was with 


| Gop, and the Word was Gop ;”’ at times the tone of them 


*™ I attended her in the drawing-room ; and, when I | 


"# alone with her, with her arm raised, and moving to 
‘hind of serious measure, she addressed me in clear and 
wagelic notes, with sounds like these—“ J/ola mi hastos, 
M4 mi hastos, disca, capita, crustos, bustos,” &c. &c. &e. 
then cried out, ** And he led them out to Bethany and 
Tarry ye in Jerusalem until ye are indued with 
**er from on high,” 1 was silent, pondering 
*®y own heart what might be the meaning of the words 
‘*ad heard, if true, and how I was to obtain a decided 
nation of them—whether the command to “ tarry 
‘trusalem,” referred to my remaining amongst the 


“Pied persons in that neighbourhood, or to a state of 





Was querulous and alinost ridiculous. 

Mr Percival was now fairly under the influence 
of the prevailing mania; and the very timidity 
and modesty of his nature, which struggled 
against public “ manifestations,” probably aggra- 
vated his mental distemper. The spirit—the 
spirit of madness, delusion, presumption—was 
for ever urging him to deliver “ messages,” and 
to emit utterances ; and he suffered under the 
feeling that he was grieving and resisting the 
spirit by his timidity before man. 

One night he found courage to address a Laird, 
imbibing whisky in the travellers’ room of aninn 
at Greenock, and half converted him by singing 
and extemporizing. He says:— 

I could mention several instances of the same kind, 
when the power of the Spirit came upon me, and, opene 
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ing my mouth, sang in beautiful tones words of purity, 
kindness, and consolation. I was subdued and humbled ; 
it Was not my dving—the words, the ideas even, were 
wholly unthought of by me, or at least I was unconscious 


of thinking of them— 


Et quoniam Deus ora movet, ecquar ora moventem 
Rite Deum— 


Ovid’s description of the inspiration of Pythagoras tallied 
with my experience. The voice was given me, but I was 
not the master of it; I was but the instrument. 
not use it at my command, but solely at the command of 
the Spirit that guided me. 

The madness worked, and must have been ap- 
parent to Mr Campbell and his sister ; but alas! 
those who can conjure up such storms in the soul, 
have often little power to allay the tempest they 
witness and deplore when teo late. Ife was now 
a full believer, and he relates :— 

At morning service in Mr Campbell’s church, one Sun- 
day, I was led to open my mouth, and sing @ part of a 


I could | 


| This was a new field of observation to me when | 


psalm, aia time when the rest of the congregation were | 


at peace, and whilst Mr Campbell was preparing to 
preach, J mistrusi(ed the guidance; I knew not what then 
to do; but atter inward conflict, whilst Mr Campbell was 
ectually preaching, I gained cenfidence to chant two verses 
of another poalm, 1 was immediately below, and behind 
the pulpit. Mr Campbell descended from it to dissuade 
me, and begged me not to continue, I told him quietly, 
“T had done.”’ The power had left me. I knew not 
whether I had done right or wrong; I only knew the 
power was not mine; and trom its nature, as evidenced to 
my own feelings, I concluded it divine: afterwards, in a 
conversation With Mary Campbell, I understood that 
which is written by St Paul, that we are not to speak al- 
together, but to command the spirits; fur that God is not 
a God of confusion, but of order. 

At future stages of his distemper he sometimes 
recalled the expostulation of Mary Campbell ; 
and in Dublin it had some fleeting power over 
his conscience and judgment in momentarily 
causing him to doubt or be ashamed of the part 
he was acting. He had, so to speak, stray 
lucid thoughts, though no lucid intervals. 

So far as we know, we have said, the progress 
of a purely religious lunacy was never before 
more accurately traced. Cowper’s first derange- 
ment, of which he has given a narrative, was prior 
to his conversion, 

Myr Percival left the manse of Row, his mind 
completely deranged by what must be called, 
in part, spiritual pride. He describes his ex- 
ultation, his doubts, and the superstitious prac- 
tices by which he was further bewildered. But 
those really heathen practices—the turning over 
the leaves of the Bible to ascertain, from the 
text fortuitously presented, the will of Heaven, 
as Pagans consulted the Fates, by, among other 
modes, opening a book—are, we believe, defended 
by some professing Christians, in their sober 
senses. There is, in truth, a latent tinge of 
superstition in every human bosom, and Mr Per- 
cival was of the character that was peculiarly 
liable to its influences. There must probably 
have been something very faulty in his educa- 
tion. He continues his narrative :— 

I left the manse at Row, in my own imagination, a 
living instance of the Holy Ghost operating in man— 
full of courage, confidence, peace, and rapture, like a 
glowing flame, but still and submissive, Such, I say, 
was the state of my feeling in the life of that Spirit ; 
but in the flesh [ was anxious lest I should be betrayed 
into error by a false zeal, or by false directions, so as to 
turn that pewer to ridicule, by attempting miracles, 
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uncommanded, or by conduct out of order; at the 
time, I was alarmed, lest, mistaking a fear of man for 
love of order, I might quench the Holy Spirit workin, 
withinme. . . - . + « Mr Campbell, at my de. 
parture, seemed to fear for me, that I might be m; 
and expressed his anxiety ; I was conscious of danger 
and difficulty, but I hoped what had been begun Without 
me, would be perfected in me, despite even of myself, 

Before I quitted Row, however, I had suspected that a 
new power had been conferred on me, of discerning the 
spirits that spoke in men around me, by their tone, and 
the effect of the utterance upon my nervous organs, 
Scotland, and I considered it might be, if not a detuaie 
a beneficial guard against any spiritual enemy; bey 
when I came to Ireland, in addition to the power of dis. 
cerning evil in others, I fancied that I had the power to 
discern evil in myself, and to know by the sensation on 
iny palate, throat, and hearing, whether I was speaking 
in accordance with the will of God, or against his wil) 
and consequently against the laws of nature. I new 
attribute this sensation in a great measure to extreme 
nervous excitement: but at that time it led to the destruc. 
tion of my new-formed peace, and ultimately to mj 
ruin. 


It was unfortunate that he returned to Dub. 
lin at this time, instead of joining his family ; 
though his elder brother also believed in the Row 
miracles, as he had written to the deluded young 
man, 

In Ireland he mingled chiefly with persons as 
enthusiastic and excited as himself ; and one of 
them, a clergyman, urged him to assist at a pub. 
lic meeting. The way in which he threw loose 
the reins of imagination at that meeting, is thus 
described, and gives us a key to this and similar 
states of hallucination: — 


I decided when there, what line of argument to adopt, 
in contormity with the will of my singular inspiration ; 
and being at a loss to know how to support my argument 


| with texts, and doubting the will, or mistrusting the 
| power of the Spirit to speak through me uninterruptedly, 





I applied inwardly for guidance ; and the Spirit, moving 
my arms and fingers, opened for me my Bible in distinct 
places, one after the other, supplying me in each place 
with a passage in regular connexion with my line oi 
argument. According to these I spoke. 

I mention these facts to shew the reasonableness, if ] 
may so call it, of my lunacy, 7f it was entire/y lunacy ; 
to speak more clearly, to shew the reality of the exts- 
ence of that power, by the abuse or use of which I be 
came insane. If by the abuse of it, because the Lord 
confounded me for my disobedience; if by the use of i, 
because, though real, it was a spirit of delusion. 

When Mr Percival argues in this manner he 
perplexes us, and leaves us in doubt if he is yet 
altogether himself. His sufferings were deep 
and real, and his conflict between imaginary i2- 
spiration and internal misgiving was accom 
panied with such extreme nervous irritation and 
pain, that, exhausted, weary, and broken-hearted, 
he often wished to forget religion altogether, and 
be at peace. In the words of Cowper, “day and 
night he was upon the rack; lying down 1 
horror, and rising up in despair.” With this state 
alternated brief seasons of triumph ; though rum 
was at hand, and the full mischief of the per® 
cious errors he had imbibed was about to - 
completely developed. If not already insane, 
mind, it will be admitted, was fearfully sha 
tered. 

We could not find better, briefer, nor more 
delicate language than his own, in which te F 
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iste his final lapse. It is enough to indicate it. 
fe fell into bad' company, and was confined by 
JIness, 28 rravated by shame and remorse. 

He expresses great pain and difficulty in get- 
tiag thus far in his sad story, During his con. 
fnement, 2 friendly officer, of moderate and reli- 
gious principles, with whose family he was inti- 
nately acquainted, shewed the greatest regard 
ud attentiun to him, from being aware of the 
jisturbed state of his mind, ‘Vo this friend he 
pad related his stranve sensations, and cuidances, 
gad inspirations. After his convalescence, this 
gentleman, tv divert lis imagination from the 
Jjusions that preyed upon it, invited him to pass 
the Sanday evening with his family, hoping that 
s cheerful hour, spent in the society of old 
fiends, Would be soothing to his spirits. It 
had # Quite Opposite effect. Iiumbled and re- 
morseful as he had been at this perisd, his 
siritual presumption was not conquered; in 
other words, he was insane. Lie imagined 
that, as he was about to depart for England, 
it was his imperative duty to speak in an un- 
known tonzue, and perform miracles before the 
family, in contirmation of the Row doctrine. 
He that day fancied that his own rapid recovery 
had been produced by a miracle !—that day 
ghen he must have been in a violent nervous 
fever, He imagined that he, a spiritual being, had 
no need of physicians or medicines, and that it 
vas his duty to reject them, to shew on what 
grounds his cure rested! ‘Phe state of his per- 
verted mind, and the weakness of human nature 
and the perversions of delusive faith, are curi- 
ously revealed in the following sentence :— 

It is contemptible and ridiculous, but when night came 
and [had to decide, [ split the ditierence by taking half 
tue dose that my physician had ordered me, The truth is, 
that [ Coubred my delusions, and I doubted my physician, 

Ja his friend's house he was in a state of great 
excitement, increased by the opposition to his 
attempts at utterances and singing. 
dther things, he attempted, or rather wished to 
put his hand into the fire, to prove that by faith 
be could draw it out unhurt. But this he did 
hot or was not permitted to do. Indeed, a 
curious under-current of reason flowed at all 
times under his wildest illusions, where personal 
tafety or great bodily pain were apprehended. 
lf an impetuous incoherent lunatic he was 
bever so wholly and recklessly frantic as to risk 
his life. On this night his pereeptions seem 
“rst to have been disturbed. How touchingly 
te relates those first aberrations of the senses ! 
How often, in perusing his narrative, has that 
host piteous ery that ever issued from the hu- 
Han bosom, been recalled to us :— 

“Let me not be mad—not mad, sweet’ Heaven ! 

Keep me in temper ! I would not be mad!” 

Pay the night he awoke under the most fear- 
“Impressions, Delirium was fairly begun, 
wd his derangement took the shape that might 
avebeen anticipated. As a psychological eurio- 
My, we shall transcribe some of the more remark- 

@ of those first delusions whieh he enter- 

lined, or of which he was made the sport. It 


we feel, difficult to speak of the operations 
YOLXX.— VOL, vi. 
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of the deranged mind in intelligible language. 
Let it be remembered that it is the wild illu. 
sions, the dreams of a man awake, that Mr 
Percival describes, often with the vehement 
energy of that highest eloquence which true 
fecling alone inspires, and sometimes rather in- 
coherently. It should, however, be remembered, 
that, though an educated man, he had not been 
accustomed to write for the press. He slept in 
a room of Kilmainham Hospital—probably near 
his friend’s barrack-rooms—and had promised 
not to cry out in prayer or hynin, lest he should 
disturb the old pensioners. He seems to have 
restrained himself for a time; but he awoke, we 
should say for the time, stark mad. He affirms 
that his mind was at first sound, ‘‘except so far 
as it (in a certain respect) was deceived by pre- 
ternatural injunctions.” 

fina certain respect, it remained sound throughout my 
ness, so that it fai filly reeorde! the objects and the 


| events that took place around me; but 1] looked to the 


Among | 





inspirations I received for the interpretation of them, If 
at any time my ear could have been closed to my delue 
sions, } was then fir to be at liberty; but the credit I 
gave to my delusions, rather than to my judgment, was 
mv uisease. 

We forbear to comment on this reasoning ; for 
no one can peruse this afflicting narrative with- 
out feeling the deepest sympathy and tender- 
ness for its author. He relates— 


In the night [awoke under the most dreadful impres- 
sions; I heard a voice addressing me, and [ was made to 
imagine that my disobedience to the faith, in taking the 
medicine overnight, had not only offended the Lord, but 
had rendered the work of my salvation extremely diflicult, 
by its effects upon my spirits and humours, I heard that 
I could only be saved now by being changed into a spirit. 
ual body ; and that a great tight would take place in my 
mortal body between Satan and Jesus; the result of 
which would either be my perfection in a spiritual body, 
or my awaking in hell, Iam not sure whether before or 
after this, I was not commanded to cry out aloud, for 
consenting to which I was immediately rebuked, as un- 
mindful of the promise T had made to my friend. A spirit 
came upon me and prepared to guide me in my actions, 
I was lying on my back, and the spirit seemed to light on 
my pillow, by my right ear, and to command my bedy. I 
was placed in a fatiguing attitude, resting on my feet, my 
knees drawn up and on my head, and made to swing my 
body from side to side without ceasing, In the mean. 
time, I heard voices without and within me, and sounds 
as of the clanking of iron, and the breathing of great 
forge bellows, and the force of flames. I understood that 
I was only saved by the mercy of Jesus, from seeing, as 
Well as hearing, heil around me; and that if I were not 
obedient to His spirit, I should inevitably awake in hell 
before the morning. After some time I had a little rest, 
and then, actuated by the same spirit, | took a like po- 
sition on the floor, where I remained, until I understood 
that the work of the Lord was perfected, and that now 
my salvation was secured ; at the same time the guidance 
of the spirit left me, and I became in doubt what next I 
was todo. IT understood that this provoked the Lord, as 
if I was aff.cting ignorance when I knew what I was to 
do, and, after some hesitation, I heard the command, to 
“ tcke your position on the flicr again then,” but I had 
no guidance or no perfect guidance to do so, and could 
not resime, I was told, however, that my salvation de- 
pended upon my maintaining that position as well as I 
could until the morning; aud, oh! great was my joy 
when I perceived the first brightness of the dawn, which 
I could scarcely believe had arrived so early. I then re- 
tired to bed, I had imagined during the night that the 
fire of hell was consuming my mortal body—that the 
Spirit of Jesus came down to me to endare the a 
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for me, that he might perfect in mea spiritual body to 
His honour and glory, I imagined that the end of this 
work was, that I was already in the state of one raised 
from the dead; and that any sin or disobedience in this 
body was doubly horrible and loathsome, inasmuch as it 
was in a body actually regenerated and clothed upon with 
the Holy Ghost. I imagined also that the Holy Ghost 
had in a special manner descended, and worked with Jesus 
to save me. I considered it a proof of the truth of myima- 
ginations, when on rising, being perplexed by two differ- 
ent guidings that came upon me, | luoked down upon my 
limbs which were white and of a natural colour; and 
again I looked down on my limbs, when one half of my 
frame appeared in a state of scarlet inflammation. When 
I went to dress, this had again subsided. 

Before | rose from my bed, I understood that I was 
now to proceed through the world as an angel, under the 
immediate guidance of the Lord, to proclaim the tidings 
of his second coming. With that came an uncertain im- 
pression that [ was to do ths in an extraordinary way, 
and by singing—and this icea haunted me throughout 





by my obedience toa spirit of mockery, or by my dis} 
dience to the Holy Spirit; for there were ot war 
voices to suggest to me, that the reason Why the mis 
had failed, was, that I had not waited for the Spirit 
guide my action whea the word was spoken, and thes 7 
had seized the man’s arm with the wrong hand, | we 
silent and astonished. Bed-time came. | requested _ 
man to leave me for half an hour for prayer ; he diq va 
Before that, I think Captain H. had been to me. and } ; 
explained the reason of his being there. [ went to Led 
but not to sleep, ; 
In after years, when reilecting upon the 


iling 


inju- 


_dicious treatment which, as he imagines, ey... 


my changes of insavity, IT had also an uncertain im- 
pression of a like nature, that I was to go and shew my- | 


self before the Lord Lieutenant or the General of the 
Vorces, that I was to breakfist there, and to meet, either 
atthe Lord Lieutenant's a prince of the blood royal, or at 
the General's, a duke, to whom I was to proclaim the 
near coming of the Lord. 

The delirium, of which we have so vivid a pic- 
ture, worked. He proceeds :— 

My whole conduct became confused, my language am- 
biguous and doubtful. Atter breakfast, I prayed to be 
Jeft alone, which was accorded with some difficulty. 


When alone in the breakfast room, | expected to be guided | 
to prayer; but a spirit guided me and placed meon a | 


chair, in a constrained position, with my head turned to 


look at the clock, the hand of which I saw proceeding to | 


the first quarter, 
tion when it came to the quarter: when, however, it 
came to the quarter, I was anxious to be on the sate side, 


ing done this, I was not a whit the wiser; but on the 
contrary, I felt that [ had again offended by my want of 
exact punctuality, proving my want of confidence. I was 
then directed to lie on the floor, with my face to the 
ground, in an attitude of supplication and humiliation. 
I heard a spirit pray tn me, andl reason in me, and with 
me, and ultimately, another spirit, desiring Certain gifts 
of the Holy Spirit to be given me, amongst which pro- 
phecy, tongues, miracles, and discernment of spirits ; soon 
after | was overwhelmed with a sudden and mighty con- 
Viction of my utter worthlessness; and being asked how 


I understood I was to leave the posi- | 


—— a keeper brought upon me, 
and IT waited till it was at least halfa minute past. Have | I 7 I 


perated his distemper, and which, from a State of 
temporary hallucination, threw him into confirmed 
lunacy, Mr Percival blames the coercive steps 
taken by his well-meaning friend, as rash ang 
indelicate. But there is much in all such cases 
to justify even excess of caution, and prompt 
coercive interference, for the safety of the pa- 
tient. The dreadful catastrophe of Mr W hit- 
bread and of Sir Samuel Romily have, perhaps, 
contributed, in this country, to over-haste jp 
the adoption of those measures, which, however 
needful, must always irritate the patient. But 
an awful responsibility is laid upon friends and 
relatives in all such cases ; and, upon the whole, 
it may be believed that their affection and na- 
tural feelings will prevent them from frequently 
erring in the too hasty adoption of restraint. Yet 
how touching and painful is this poor sufferer’s 
complaint, in looking back upon the dark vista 
through which he had passed :— 

I trace my ruin to the particular trials, to the surprise, 
the confusion, the puzzle, which the sudden intrusion of 


But at that time, untortun. 
ately, I did not consider my dignity so much as my re- 


_ lationship to the Almighty, as his redeemed servant, 


I could expect the Lord to take me, and on what condi- | 


tions I craved his favour ; another spirit cried out in me, | given up to their control, to work their mischief and 
| : > af ’ 


and for me,** Lord ! take me as J am,” 

His friend carried him to his lodgings in 
Dublin in a hackney coach, and sent for his phy- 
Now he wished to set off for England ; 
and he became exceedingly irritated when a 


siclan, 


vented him from going out. He prayed to be 


allowed to pass, and failing, tried his miraculous | 


powers. Hlow pernicious must be those extra- 


vagant opinions which at least strongly tended | 


tu upset the reason of this poor gentleman, and 
led to a scene like this :— 


He [the keeper] was not a whit shaken by my address, 
80, after again and again adjuring him, by the desire of 
the spirit whose word I heard, I seized one of his arms, 
desiring it to wither: my words were idle, no effect ful. 
lowed, and I was ashamed and astonished. 

Then, thought I, 1 have been made a fool of! But I 
did not on that account mistrust the doctrines by which 
I had been exposed to thiserror. The doctrines, thought 
I, ace true; but I am mocked at by the Almighty for my 
disobedience to them, and at the same time, I have the 


guilt and the grief of bringing discredit upon the truth, 





bound in gratitude, and from self-abasement, to exercise 
forbearance and humility. If it be replied, My ruin 
might have been brought about another way; I answer, 
I do not know what might have been, but I know what 
did take place. 

The first symptoms of my derangement were, that I 
gazed silently on the medical men who canie to me, and 
resolutely persisted in acts apparently dangerous. No 
doubt there were also symptoms cf bodily fever; but 
from that moment to the end of my confinement, men 
acted as though my body, soul, and spirit were fai/ly 


folly upon. My silence, I suppose, gave consent. | 
mean, that I was never told, such and such things we 
are going todo; we think it advisable to administer 
such and such medicine, in this or that manner; I was 
never asked, Do you want anything ? 4Do you wish for, 


‘ | or prefer anything ? Have you any objection to this or 
stout man, stationed at the chamber door, pre- ) 5 ’ yor) 


that I was fastened down in bed; a meagre diet was 
ordered for me; this and medicine were forced down my 
throat, or in the contrary direction : my will, my wishes 
ny repugnances, my habits, my delicacy, my incline 
tions, my necessities, were not once consulted, I may s3J 
thought of, I did not find the respect paid usually eves 
to a child, 

It was now that, he contends, his mind was 
in many respects sound ; and it is, at least, cer 
tain that his perceptions were not yet wholly 
disturbed. His complaints of the superintend- 
ents of the celebrated Lunatic Asylum nee 
Bath, where he was afterwards placed, are 
far more bitter than of the Dublin physici9™; 
and, without pretending to decide the pout, 
we must acknowledge that, at least, some ° 


them appear reasonable, and all most deser' 
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ing the attention of those who undertake the 
post delicate and difficult of human offices— 
the combined medical and moral treatment of 
the insane. It is, we think, Pinel, the cele- 
brated French writer on mental disease, who 


remarks—“* None ought to meddle with the mad - 


cho have not discretion, and genius into the bar. 
gin ;” ay, and with knowledge and experience, 
the devotedness of brotherly love. 

Mr Percival neither directly gives his own 
name nor that of Dr Fox ; but however proper 
in him this gauzy concealment, tothe public that 
jelicacy is superfluous which really hides nothing. 
The scene of his sufferings, and of his partial 
recovery, cannot be mistaken.—We return to 
his delusions, before animadverting on his treat- 
ment in the asylum in England, to ‘which he 
was transferred. On the night that he was first 
placed under the care of the keeper in Dub- 
lin, he slept none, and tossed all night in the 
wildest delirium, repeating the fantastic or Mar- 
Jequin evolutions of the former night, to redeem 
himself, as he imagined, and to get rid of the 
spirits of blasphemy and mockery. He was 
prompted to take means to break his neck ; but 
here, as in other instanees, he was cautious of 
seriously endangering his life. The presence of 
the keeper disturbed him exceedingly ; and if it 
be possible that but for that he could, as he says, 
have slept, it is greatly to be lamented. ‘The 
man seized him, and prevented his evolutions. 
He adds :— 

I tore myself from him, telling him it was necessary 
formy ealvation ; he left me and went down stairs. | 


] 
then tried to perform what I had begun; but now I 
found, either that I could not so jerk myself round on 
wy head, or that my fear of breaking my neck was 
really too strong for my faith. In that case I then cer- 
tainly mocked, for my efforts were not sincere, 

When I undertook this action, I imagined that if I 
performed it in the power of the Holy Spirit, uo harm 
would result to me, but that if I threw myself round to 
the right in my own strength, I might break my neck 
and die, but that I should be raised again immediately 
otulfil my mission. J had therefore no design to destroy 


myself, 

Such were, at least in part, the practical fruits 
of the miraculous manifestations at Row. The 
mind of this unfortunate gentleman seems occa- 
sionally still to waver when he recalls these 
horrors, and his own abandonment ; and surely 
the less he now dwells upon them the better. 
He must have been consuming with fever and 
thirst ; and the workings of his frenzy took the 
‘ame form which certain bodily sensations are 
‘aid to produce in dreams. His mouth was 
Probably parched, and he was then tempted to 
fxpectorate violently, to get rid of the evil 
‘pirits ; and to drink water in order to satisfy 
the Almighty. He got no water. The keeper 
had gone out for a strait-waistcoat and an assist- 
aot. and he was at once bound in it ; but still 
atempting the feat of standing on his head, he 
¥48 also tied to the bed-posts by the legs. It 
Might, perhaps, have been better to have suf- 
fered him to continue his harlequin tricks, until 
€ tired, than to have used all at once vio- 

at coercive measures ; yet who can say ? 


| 
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Mr Percival attempts to account for how he 
became the victim of these absurd delusions ; 
for even to Row he came prepared by a long 
train of causes ; though the mad scenes there cer- 
tainly awakened the slumbering mischief. He 
wonders how, with so much sense and reflection 
remaining, he could have been so deluded ; but 
persons sane, or seemingly sane, on every other 
point—some of whom went about their ordinary 
avocations—were similarly deluded. Mr Per- 


cival is not the first to have acknowledged that 


it was all delusion! But, excepting poor Irving, 
who fell the sacrifice to his own vain-glory, and 
the extraordinary conflict of truth, and doubt, 
and positive insincerity, in a mind powerful and 
weak by turns, there has been no such victim. 
In Mr Percival, there was no alloy of insin- 
’ . 
cerity. Our sympathy with him is untroubled 
even by a doubt. When he went to Row, pre- 
pared to receive the contagion into every vein, 
he tells— 

The spirits which at first spoke in my hearing, or 
addressed me at Row and Port-Glasgow, and atterwards 
spoke in me and moved me; which subsequently in lre- 
land I heard talking to me, and communing with me in- 
visible; had an utterance so pure, so touching, so beau. 
tiful, that I could not but believe them divine, They 
spake also in accordance with the word of lite; they 
directed me in paths of peace, obedience, and humility ; 
they flattered me even in my desire to adhere to the 
church establishment, and not to break the visible unity 
of the church; they came upon me to teach me method 
and order; they guided my hand to write in letters un- 
usual to me; in so many ways they were attested, as 
spirits of good and of wisdom, that, now even, I dare 
not deny the possibility of disobedience to them, not my 
Obedience, having caused me to be confounded, which 
was forewarned me in Scotland, But when | had thrown 
myself away, und J was thrown away; Ll was decoyed 
and separated from Jesus, the rock of a Christian's sale 
vation, by my reliance on these sounds. 

The doctrine of the Assurance of Faith is, or 
was, one of the heresies alleged against the 
Rowites by the Church of Scotland ; and one 
(among others) for entertaining which Mr Camp- 
bell was thrust beyond its pale. This tenet was 
another stumbling-block in the way of Mr Per- 
cival, He feared to doubt; and, on this head, 
he now speaks very rationally :— 


I perished from an habitual error of mind, common to 
many believers, and particularly to our brethren the 


Roman Catholics—that of fearing to doubt, and of 


luking the guilt of doubt upon my conscience. The 
consequence of this is, want of candour and of real 
sincerity ; because we force ourselves to say we be- 
lieve what we do not believe, because we think doubt 
sinful, Whereas we cannot control our doubts, which 
can only be corrected by information. To reject persua- 
sion wilfully is one crime; but to declare wilfully that 
we believe what we doubt, or presumptuously that our 
doubts are wilful, is another, 

‘The strait-waistcoat at midnight was followed 
by the visit of the mad-doctor in the morning, 
and the patient’s fate, perhaps necessarily, was 
sealed. He complains grievously of the treat- 
ment he underwent in the strait-waistcoat,—tied 
hand and foot in bed, and shut up in a small 
close room. He minutely describes his mental 
and bodily sensations and condition, Some of 
his delusions, while thus bound hand and foot, 
and tossing in the fever of his mind, are abso- 
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lutely appalling. He was panting for water, to 
obtain which he struggled to leave his bed, 
thouh he did not or could not ask for it; and once 
he got some ; but his most powerful motive four 


getting up was to reach to the window— 

To see if it were true, as my tormentors told me, 
that all my tamily were there waiting to receive me, and 
to hailmeas an obedient servant of the Lord Jesus, 
and a willing martyr to hisglory. For when I began to 
lose all command of my imagination, I was made to te. 
lieve, that in consequence of my disobedience and blas- 
phemies against Jesus Christ and the Holy Spirit, the 
Roman Catholics in Jreland, to whom I lad been or. 
dained as an angel, being miraculously iniormed like 
the shepherds, by an angel shining in the glory of the 
Lord, had risen up and come to Dublin, demanding my 
crucifixion or my burning; that in the meantime the 
Almighty, provoked by my great perfidy and ingratitnde, 
had cut short the days and revoked his counsels 3 had 
cetermined to visit my nation with severe plagues. and 
me with ail the torments he had reserved for Satan, 
whom, even, he had pardoned, glad to find one, and exe 
only, who deserved all his everlasting plagues, and to be 
able thereby to pardon his immense creation, 

I was the one only being to be eternally damned, 
alone, in multiplied bodies, and in infinite solitude and 
darkness and torments, [ was told also that the Al. 
mighty in His three persons had descended upon earth, 
had entered London, and had revealed all these things to 
the King, who was also preparing on earth the most cruel 
torments for me 3 that my father and a sister who is now 
no more, had been raised from the dead, and had inter. 
ceded for me, and that my relations and triends hed as. 
eembled round mein Dublin, and had defended me trom 
the violence of the mob at the sacrifice of their own lives, 
My friend Captain H.’s coat which occasionally lay upon 
my eofa, for he was constantly attending upon me, wag, 
to my delirious imagination, a proof of his murder in my 
defence. [ was agonized, and ol/ten attempted to rush to 
the window and to present myself to the mo}, and to sive 
the lives of my friends, by my own sacrifice; at other 
times, to gatisty my curiosity, to see if my family and 
relations were really there. For I hala species of 
doubts ¢ hut no one who has not been deranacd, can un- 
derstand how dreadfully true a linatic’s tusane tmagina- 
tion appears to him, how slight his sane doutts. . »* 

° When I lay upon iny p-low, a demand was 
made of me to suffocate myself on my pillew 5; that if | 
would do that in obedience to the Lord's Spirit, it would 
bean act of obedience, as grateful to him as any other I] 
had been commanded, This delusion haunted me for 
any months. T imagined that [ should be really suffo- 
cated, but saved trom death, or raised trom death, by 
miraculous interposition, T pressed my mouth and nos. 
trils against the pillow ; and Iwas to attend to the vo.ces 
that came to me, directing my thoughts, and each tempr- 
ing me to rise before | had executed the Lord’s intention. 
co 6 «© © +) hh.) OUNight after night, and day after day, 
I was summoned to try it again and again till [ should 
Succeed, under the most awful penalties. I was told, 
that it was necessary for the perfection of the glorified 
man. That el! the world had done it but me; that even 
my sisters had done it, that they hed all done it repeat. 
edly for my sake, to put offinn damnation, because it was 
necessary that the Commands of the Lord should be ful- 
filled when once spoken, and they hoped in time that I 
should do it by their aid. When I felt the chill ef the 
outward air upon my neck under the bedclothes, ] was 
told these were spirits of my sisters, breathing on ine to 
cool me, and encouraging me to go through with my 
task, 

We submit to medical men whether thie 
sensations described below were real or illusory, 
for by this time Mr P.’s perceptions were, we think, 
often erroneous. Cowper describes an extraor- 
dinary sensation in his brain, analogous to that 
described here. The spirits were, by his fancy, 
upbraiding the unhappy patient, that, through 








cowardice and want of fortitude he would not 
fulfil the command of the Almighty, while » 
Creations were suffering, waiting the concly 
act of his obedience! He relates:— 

At last, one hour, under an excess of chilling horror 
at my imagined loss of honour, I was unable to. prevent 
the surrender of my judgment. The act of mind] detestie 
was accompanied with the sonnd of a slight crack aa 
the sensation of a fibre breaking over the right Site’ % 
it reminded me of the mainstay of & mast giving wy. es 

aye 


hole 
ding 


it wes succeeded by a loss of control over certain of 
muscles of ray body, and wes immediately followed hy 
two o:her cracks of the same kind, one after the other 
each more towards the right ear, followed by an additjos 
relaxation of the muscles, ard accompanied by an o; 
parently additional surrender of the judgment, Jn fact 
until now, [hed retained a kind of restraining power 
‘ — ji sila 

over my thoughts and beef 5 I now had none: | 

’ ° . re ’ 
could not resist the spiritual guilt and contaminatjon of 
any thought, of any suggestion, My will t 
think orderly, was entirely gone. I became like one 
awake yet dreaming, present to the werld in body, jn 
spirit at the bar of heaven's judzmoent seats or in hell, 
encuring terrors unutterable, by the preternatural men. 
aces of everlasting and shocking torsients$ imexpressible 
anguish and remorse, from exaggerated vecusations of my 
ingratitude, anda degrading and self-leathing sene of 
moral turpitude from accusations of erimes I had never 
conmmuitted. 

= . . 

lalse perceptions, or a state wavering between 
the true and false, and preternatural visions, fol. 

’ + : 1 7 = 
lowed these paroxysms, or alternated with them, 
At one time he saw the pale hand and arm of 
7 . , . . 

Death stretching over the bed. Sometimes he 
was told (by the spirits) to try to think ¢o- 

. r ", ] gel oy} 4 © . 
herently, and, when he made the attempt, he 
was told he did nothing but “ ruminate, rumi. 
nate,” 


Clue 


iO chor S@, th 


A moving light was given me, asa guide to know whea 
I was ruminating or reflecting, Jt was a white light, 
and used to move ina circle from left to right upon the 
top of my bed. When I began to ruminate, it turned 
backwards to the left. Then my Saviour, or his angel's 
spirit, used to pray me to reflect, in order by any mears 
to regain power over the murcles of my countenance, 
say my Saviour or his angel, because, when [ imagined 
that 1 was in hell, that voice came to me, 2s the chief 
servant of Jesus in hell, directing and appointing the 
times and order of punishment and trial. [used also to 
hear a beautiful voice, that sung in the most ender, 
pure, and affecting notes these words, “ Keep looking to 
Jesus, the author and finisher of thy salvation ! Oa, 
keep looking—keep luohing to Jesus {” Continually over 
the head of the bed, at the Jeft-hand side, as if in the 
ceiling, there was a sound os the voice of many walery 
and | was made to imagine that the jets of gas, that came 
trom the fireplace on the litt-Land side, were the ate 
ance of my Father's spirit, which was continually within 
me, attempting to'save me; and continually obliged to 
return to be purified in hell fire, im conseqnence of the 
contamination it received from my foul thoughts, [ 
make use of the language Lheaid, From the ceil.ng in 
tront of my bed, Ll used to hear the decrees of What are 
called the assembly of counsellors, often ushered in toes 
terins:— 

The wll of Jehovah, the Lord, is supreme— 
He will be obeyed, aud thou must Worsiip him! 

The word of the Lord came trom the left-hand side of 
the ceiling of the room, and muuy spirits assailed me 
from ail quarters, 

When I make use of these words, ceiling of 4 
it will appear surprising, that the visions or sounds h 
such effect upon me, When sensible oljects were present 
and recognised by me, But I understood these things ” 
acontiary sense, Tesides, in part seeing the white a® 
flowing beards, and venerable countenances, | imag 
I was rea!ly present to ¢hem ; and that my not acknowe 
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REMINISCENCES OF 


ijaing it was a delusion, an obstinate resistance of the 
vene will en ny pars. That, of the two, the appears 
voce of the bel, wal ls, and furniture, was false, not my 


wt -maitural impressions. 
His previous irregular course of study might 
bare contributed tothe general disorder of his 
seulties; for his mind was one wild chaos, 
va upof the fragments of systems—of portions 
al] faiths and all philosophies. ‘Thomas-a- 
Sei s, Berkley, Pythagoras, and the Heat! 
hology, blended with the most mystical and 
Jjonary of those doctrines that have been hung 
on the Christian faith, were jumbled toge ther 
, his delusions. He had been, according to 
the belief imbibed at Row, changed into a spiri- 
herce he possessed ubiquity. In 
wbecer seasons he had pondered the doctrine 
‘the Communion of Saints, to which he attri- 
nted avery different meaning from that gene- 
eJlyunderstood. THe had been led to question— 
“Whether, if ve were in the spirit of God, we might 
rot actually know and feel, each what the other was 
thinking about, or enduring, in various parts of the 
ynown world, That which had been a speculation, was 
rowan act of faith; and I imagined I could be in hell, 
eearth, and in heaven, at the same moment: nay, that 
Iwas, and that I witnessed all three states of existence; 
jut that J did not see clearly the two extremes, because I 
vould not acknowledge it to myself, 
Even the new-fangled doctrines of Phrenology 
ningledin the chaos, and aided his lunacy ; and 
'» knocked his head against the wall, when 
‘yained up in the asylum, on the part where the 
ump of Secretiveness 1s assumed to be, under an 
‘ea that, 1f his efforts could knock in the organ, 
would thus obliterate the secrets of his guilt, 
ad spare his tortured conscience its avony. 
ind this, for aught we know, was reasoning 
wundly, upon phrenologieal principles. Mr 
weival, at least, succeeded in seriously hurting 
is ear which required surgical treatinent ; 
ugh he attributes part of the injury done 
is ear, to the blows of the keepers. The fanciful 
od ingenious madman or dreamer imagined that 
“¢ blood which flowed from his wounded ear 
rs caused by the lachrymatory duct being full 
‘tears of blood, which he could not weep, and 
hich escaped by the ear. 
Nothing is more singular than the way in which 
“undsand other objects of sense, acting upon him, 
ceeted his mind and created illusion. One day 


tual body ; 


‘te tones of a hurdy-gurdy, which he seems to 
“ave heard, und which, it is probable, he actu- 


u¥ did hea ir, appeared, he tells, to flit round 
“9, playing a tune which affected him with ex. 


veme ancuish. 


I femed to remind me of all that I had experienced 
ms forgotten of my heavenly Father's care and love to- 
‘me. My mind, amidst other scen es, Was trans. 
oa back to Portugal—to a day when I had passed 
“zh Alhandra on horseback <, On my way to visit the 
, of Torres Vedras, in company with three brother 
—- It appeared to me, as if that day a little 
suese begvar boy had "as playing on a hurdy. 
ae inthe street $ but, to my imagination, now, it was 
Seeted alen w ith a ne of life when I had in person 

4 at A}s, andra, a beggar, orphan boy. 
| Mh early history, as this beggar boy, was made 
"to him in horriblecharacters. Among his other 


"aes, while the Portuguese boy, was plunging 
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a pig alive in boiling water, after tying up its 
mouth to prevent its cries from being heard. 
He gives this singular view of the sequence of 
a madman’s ideas, or of the train of horrid phan- 
tasms which take the place of rational thought 
in a lunatie’s fancy. It reads like a hideous 
dream. 


This strange tale was revealed to me, accompanied 
with an impression of recollection of identity with my 
own experience, as etrongly as that by which any of the 
delusions of Pythagoras may have convinced him, I 
remember I was first desired to recollect that portion of 
my life; and when I could not, the sounds of the hurdy- 
gurdy were sent to me, as the voice said, to quicken my 
memory, I still had difficulty to collect any ideas, exe 
cept my passing through Alhandra, my seeing the church 
on the right hand, and perhaps a young boy with a 

hurdy-gurey in the street or market-place. Putan indes- 
cribable sense of compunction, and of active interest in 
the place, wrung my feelings; and I was desired to re- 
collect it as the place of my nativity, 

I then heard a voice singing to the air of musica= 

**T do not remember the hour and the day, 

jut 1 do remember the day and the hour, 

When I was a little boy.” 
My difficulty of recollecting was charged on my wilful. 
nes33 and so I understood the two ftirst lines, that Ll 
would not, not that I condd not, remember; and this 
partly from compunction at the crimes I kad committed 
on my patrons; partly from a sense of shame and guilt 
at the revelation of the acts of the monks of Aldobaca, 
which L imagined were being exposed in the presence of 
my fellow-countrymen, especially in that of the Duke of 
Wellington, and the oflicers of my battalion; which also 
I was considered responsible for, although at the same 
time living in kngland in another body, in the discharge 
of my military duties, 

When I inwardly expostulated, and stated that, when 
I was alive in England, I had not been aware of the 
union existing between me at the age of twenty-one, and 
a boy in Portugal of the age of seventeen, | was made 
to understand that an act of ingratitude in childheod had 
effaced from my mind the consciousness of this mysicry, 
but that every individual besides me had experienced and 
delighted in this ubiquity of existence; and even that 
iny brothers and sisters had been living in Portugal at 
the same time, and had then been acquainted with me, 
and, living in England, had been couscious of that ace 
quaintance, but could not talk to me concerning it, by 
reason of iny moral darkness through sin. 

There was a horrid idea connected with this frenzy, 
that, in like manner as I had boiled the pig alive, I 
should be plunged into a huge copper of boiling water, 
and should be whirled round in it on my back, with my 
mouth covered over with sackcloth, bubbling, and boil- 
ing, and drowning, and suffocating for ever, and ever, 
aud ever! My eyes were aleo to be taken out of my 
head, and I yet spiritually, sce them hanging over me, 
looking down upon me, and pursuing me round the 
cauldron. ‘To add to my horrors, my dearest friends 
would plunge me in, and stand by ridiculing and tor- 
menting. I actually believed that a sound I heard in the 
room next to mine, like to boiling water, was a prepara. 
tion for this awful punishment, and that my brother and 
one of my cousins were every moment on the eve of 
plunging me in, and condemning me for ever. When 
they came into my room, I saw them at times like natu. 
ral meng but at times their countenances appeared hor. 
ridly swollen, and their faces darkened so that they 
looked black. ‘Then I was told that I was not doing 
my duty to the Lord Jehovah supremely omnipotent, 
and that they appeared as the angels of hell, already pre- 
pared to execute the purposes of his wrath; but that I 
was always respited, in hope of my future o>edience. 
My feelings were dreadful. 

On one of these occasions I recollect saying to my 
brother, “ , Lam desired to tell you, you area hypo. 
crite.” A voice had commanded me, ‘This was one of 
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the few sentences I addressed to any living being about 
me, 

By the common illusion of lunatics, he accused 
himself of the most incredible crimes; and, 
among others, of having assisted in drowning 
an old woman in the Thames, below Blackfriar’s 
Bridge. Some of his hallucinations were of a 
happier character. Sometimes he was invited 
by the spirits to come up “to heavenly places,” 
as he terms them; and whatever was agreeable 
to his senses seems to have been “ heavenly 
places ;” sometimes, also, he saw on the bed- 
curtains three faces—that of his Saviour, his 
natural father, and his Almighty Father, which 
we mention to introduce this singular passage— 

But the vision which made the most vivid impression 
upon me, amounting to reality ; 50 strong an impression 
indeed, that [ might almost say, the possibility of being 
present in two places at the same time may be capable of 
realization; thine it was, O Lord, to interpret it to me. 
When I saw the venerable countenance of my father 
bending over me weeping, and the crystal tears falling, 
which I felt trickling down my shoulders, the impression 
of this was so vivid, that I can hardly help now sus- 
pecting, either that water was dropped on my back 
through the ceiling and tester of the bed, or that I was 
not where I appeared to be. Still it was not altogether 
the countenance of my father, as on earth; and I sawa 
long flowing white beard. I thought, could my father’s 
beard have been so white and so long ¥ but [ both thought 
it unholy to question, and besides I could not control my 
thoughts to unravel my ideas. So my doubts tovk slight 
hold on my reason. 

Glimmerings of the reason, not wholly extin- 
guished, sometimes shone through the obscurity 
of his mind. ‘Three of the housekeepers he 
imagined to be each his mother; but then, 
though he received three mothers, he would 
question how his mother came to be there, poor 
and a menial. Even in dreams the same thing is 
done. At onetime he saw a vision, intended, as 
he understood, to convey an idea, or make an 
exhibition, of the mechanism of the human mind. 

To return to his real history :—I]l-treated 
in Dublin, as he argues that he was, he was 
hurried away from it so soon as he was ima- 
gined fit to endure the journey, and was again 
thrown into a state of violent excitement. Pro- 
perly treated, he imagines that he might have 
been speedily restored. We have seenthe means 
adopted ; let us now hear the opinion of the pa- 
tient, seven years later, when he had long been 
convalescent: for he began to recover towards 
the end of the same year, or even earlier, 
though, from an unfortunate misunderstanding 
with his family, and other causes, he was long 
kept under some sort of restraint. The opinions 
of this unfortunate gentleman on his own case 
are, at all events, well entitled to be heard, not 
more for his sake than for that of every one 
liable to the same dismal malady. 

It may be asked me, what course I would have had 
pursued towards me, seeing there was such evident dan- 
ger in leaving me at liberty? I answer, that my cone 
duct ought to have been tried in every situation com pat- 


ible with my state; that I ought to have been dressed, if 


I would not dress myself; that I should have been in- 
vited to walk up and down my room, if not quietly, in 
the same confinement as in bed; that, whilst those imple- 
ments that might do me hurt were removed, pens, pen- 
Cils, books, &c., should have been supplied to me; that 





I should have been placed in a hackney coach, ang driv 
for air and exercise, towards the sea-Shore, and roun ~ 
outskirts of Dublin. Pew can imagine the Sia ae 
thirst and eager desire for freshness of air, which the 
recollection of that time yet excites in me. [ do not yp. 
collect water having been presented te me; jf j, was, | 
systematically refused it, like everything elses ang ;, 
was not forced on me like the medicine and broth, J+ I 
recollect correctly, I got some water after my brother's 
arrival, and he also brought me once some grapes, 4 fo 
of which I ate in spite of my false conscience 
knows how refreshing they were. 

He was taken to the Bristol packet, and tel) 

Whilst standing on the quay, I recognised a poor Ip, 
lad, who used to hold my horse, and to do couy 
for me ; he had watched for me, and followed ine. to cm 
me embark, I could not express imy feelings: but 
stood chill and shivering a little way off, there was anex. 
pression of distrust in his features; and! felt as sf jy 
were a truer friend than those occupied about my | 
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We should mention that, with the tenderest 
feelings for his mother, Mr Percival still shews 
resentment to his brothers ; or, if not resent. 
ment, disapprobation of their conduct to hii, 
He became violently affected; imazined that 
the ship and the whole crew were to be sunk 
on account of his sins ; and, not allowed to go on 
the deck, he called aloud to his brother to warn 
him. His brother tried to joke with him on 
his illusions. It may sometimes exasperate 
the insane to reason with them, though at other 
times it is found useful ; while patient explana. 
tion, and delicacy in ordinary intercourse, as 
if they were still human and rational beings, 
however eclipsed their faculties may be for the 
time, are generally found useful: but it is ticklish 
work to joke with the mad, and to treat them 
with anything bordering on levity, or even as 
children; much less with contempt, or dis- 
regard of their previous habits and feelings. 
The storm, which was about to engulf them 
all, as he imagined, had a fearful reality to the 
patient, who might also have been under the in- 
fluence of personal fear. He called loudly for the 
captain ; and attempted to rush on deck to give 
him warning. He was, of necessity we must 
allow, overpowered by the keeper, and han. 
cuffed. he “ Spirit” whispered, it was his duty 
to kill this man who held him; and he struck 
at him with his manacled hands. The Spi! 
still accused him of indifference to the fate of the 
crew—indifference become more dreadful, trot 
the idea that his brothers, and many of his famy, 
who had come to Dublin to be sacrificed for him, 
were all on deck, ready to perish through bis 
slothful neglect and stubborn refusal to exef 
cise his miraculous power for their preservation. 
The servant at last got Jeathern cases om ®” 
arms; and though judgment assents, oe* 
heart aches and bleeds to read— And I“ 
compelled tobe the passive object of the torture 7] 
my imagination.” 

When they landed at Bristol he was, by i 
dical advice, put to bed ; delivered up the pre? 
to new and torturing delusions. Let any one 
realize, as far as is possible, the condities 
of this gentleman in the packet, and dit 
in the following scene, and imagine what : 
ness is; and the guilt of those who directly 
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ajirectly contribute to throw a fellow-creature 
mm this state, or to protract his sutferings under 
+ When they had landed in safety, his mind 
covered momentarily from its horrid delusions ; 
tt then the notion came that all around was a 
son; that the ship hadreally foundered ; and 
vat the crew had prayed to suffer death to 
‘et his punishment. The doctor we have told 
e him to bed, and he says— 
“, would have given my hand to remain up; my bed 
psascene of horrors to me, llowever, J made no 
woly, and to bed T went. I was scarcely in bed when I 
ane a prey to new delusions. It was snowing at the 
ge. I was told that a dreadful winter was to fall upon 
se country, on account of my sin. T[ was told that 
aystol was on fire, and made to see flames; that the 
royse was to fall and destroy every one in it; and this, 
jifur my siue My brother was sitting in the room with 
ov, 1 expected every moment to see the walls crush 
tim. I warned him to go away, for that the house was 
voing to fall. J told him I saw the town in flames. Ile 
naturally nade light of what I said. He recollected my 
yords atterwards When the riots were in the town, I 
gas told that the reason he did not believe me was, that 
| did not address him in the tongue given to me; [ was 
rebuked and upbraided for it. [ essayed again, but 1 
net with the same rebukes. I Jost all patience. Again 
| was ordered co suffocate myseif, and to kick about in 
various postures in the bed 5 unless [ did so, that Satan 
would enter me, and that then my Saviour must endure 
in me fresh torments, to rescue my soul from hell. For 
iwough Satan was redeemed, yet he could only be my 
wost skilful tormentor and destroyer, if I were not re- 
deemed too, and delight also in his office, if I were at 
last reprobate. It seemed to me that Satan’s spirit 
ame to the left side of my bed and entered my body, 
and that | allowed it, fur that I was so teazed that I 
celighted in the prospects of my Saviour’s sutlerings ; 
amediately atterwards LT was seized with compunction 
aud dread. 

The spirits also told me that a dinner would be 
brought to me; that some Irish stew had been ordered 
wr me by my brother, which it was intended I should 
et; but that a fowl would be sent me from heavenly 
places tu tempt me, Which [ was to refuse, It was not 
wwe first time [had heard the like from the Spirits, nor 
was it the last. 

did not understand what this meant, but I became 
very hungry, After some time the door opened, and a 
servant caine in with the dish, containing a boiled fowl, 
¥lich appeared very large and plump. IL looked for the 
Inch stew, but it did not appear; the fowl on being 
‘rought near appeared small and meagre, and again 
pump, and twice its former size. The spirits then—to 
“y inward observation that there was but one dish— 
replied, that it was resolved to tempt me by a dish of 
‘se same kind, to make my trial more easy’; that a 
tal hac been orcered for me on earth, as well as the 
Win heavenly places ; because it was supposed I would 
H least consent to relinquish the second for the salvation 
“my soul, and the happiness of so many thousands 
“terested in me; when I might eat the other. However 
“e humour came upon me that I would dine in heavenly 
places as I called it, and I could not resist it; and yet it 
¥as with my will. For, after what I have related as 
“Ving vecurred in Dublin, I had no power to restrain 


pecan 











Ry wil, my cupidity, my avidity, from mora] contami. | 


Ration ; hay, the more I attempted to resist contamina. 
“on, the more my power over my will seemed to evade 
—— this, there was a difficulty in obeying the 

ands given to me, because, even whilst eating the 


‘ 
‘ 


‘owl, I was puzzled by the change in its appearance, and 
ae you must refuse it because you are in 
on. places, now you may eat it because you are on 

*; according as it appeared” beautiful or common. 
Next day he was committed to the care of Dr 
He describes every cireumstance of his 


ox, 
troduction most minutely, and, we dare say 
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accurately, for his memory seems quite as faithful 
to his delusions as to his true perceptions. The 
man who took his portmanteau and afterwards 
waited npon him, and laid the cloth for his soli- 
tary dinner, he, on the bidding of the Spirits, 
called Zachary Gibbs. The inan’s real name was 
Samuel Hobbs; and the patient afterwards 
named him, as a spiritual body, Hermine Hers 
Bert; and fancied him at once his Saviour, 
Zachary Gibbs, and Hermine Herbert. On see- 
ing the linen of Hobbs marked 8. H., he received 
a further confirmation that he was the Saviour, 
these initial letters standing for Salvator Homi. 
num.* His mind at this time seems to have been 
like moonshine on water. All was vague and 
mysterious: only human yearnings remained true. 
He tells— 


I understood that, on certain conditions, I was to go 
home, which was all J desired, whilst on certain other 
conditions I was to be left here. The spirits told me 
this. . ° . . ° ° : ‘ . 
After dinner, a raspberry tartlet or two were brought 
to table; they appeared to be very large, clean, and beau. 
tiful, and IT was told they were sent to me from hea. 
venly places; that [ was to refuse thems; that they were 
sent to try me; that if I refused them, I should be doing 
my duty, and my brother would take me to E ——.t 
The same humour came on me to eat them all the 
quicker, under the idea that they had given me nothing 
but slops and physic for a fortnight or more, and now, if 
they are such fuoole as to bring me up into heavenly 
places, il make the best of it. My brother again went 
vut, and T did not see him enter any morethis pained 
me erceediigl;; [thought at least he would have bid me 
adieu; but the spirits told me that he was so disgusted 
at seeing me eating the tarts, when he knew that if I 
could only have refused one [I should have been aliowed 
by the Almighty to return to my mother and family, and 
that [ knew it, that he had resolved to leave me without 
bidding adieu, and had given me up into the hands of the 
Almighty. I imagine now his abrupt departure was pre= 
concerted, for fear of any opposition on my part. 

Well, my brother went, and | was left amongst stran~ 
gers. 

If | had had any introduction to Dr F., at least I was 
unconscious of it. [T was left to account for my position 
in that asylum—tor I was in Dr Fk.’s asylum—to the 
working of my own, and be it recollected, a lanaticima- 
gination. 

My spirits told me that I was in the house of an old 





* Hie had a variety of HerRMINE HERBERTS. One 
of them, a keeper, named Marshall, he called his St- 
PLICIVY 3 anotler of the numerous Hlermines he named 
Kill-all. Another he fancied an old servant of his 
father’s, raised trom the dead to atiend him, Among 
the patients was a Captain P., whom he named his 
Spirit of family pride; a Captain N. was the Spirit 
of juviality ; a quaker patient was his Syirit of simpli- 
city ; and one of the ladies of the family,!his Spirit of 
repentance. Some he fancied his brothers and uncles, 
Sisters, cousins, and old schoolfellows; and the counte. 
nances of those about him were ever changing. He was 
always trying to prostrate himself at the feet of those he 
imagined the Almighty or the Saviour, to whom his in- 
tense prayer was to be taken home; because all about 
him was ‘ so strange, new, and perplexing.”” We men- 


| tion these absurdities to elucidate the first symptoms of 


returning reason, the state between sleep and waking, 
when he began to doubt the Spirits; and when they 
began singing, ‘ You are in a lunatic asylum, if you will”’ 
—‘* If not, you are in such and such places.”—“ That 


Herbert, the Saviour,” &c, Other delusions of a milder 


| 
| is Samuel Hobbs, if you will; if not, it is Vermine 


character succeeded before they finally fled altogether, 
+ His mother’s house, 
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C44 REMINISCENCES OF A RELIGIOUS MANIAC. 


friend of my father’s, where certain duties were expected 
of me; that I knew what those duties were, but I pre- 
tended ignorance, because [ was a/raii of the malice and 
persecution of the world in performing them. . . . . 
Iwas put to bed with my arms fastened. Either that 
pight or the next, the heavy leathern cases were taken off 
my arms, to my great delight, and replaced by a strait 
wnhistcoat. The night brought to me my usual tormenta, 
but I slept, during part of it, sounder and better than 
before. Inthe morning I recollect observing a book of 
manuscript prayers, anda prayer-beok or Bille bound 
in blue morocco; the impression on my feelings was 
very dreary, and as if I had Lien imprisoned for a crime 
or for debt; but I was occupied, as usual, with the agony 
of mind occasioned by the incomprehensible commands, 
Injunctions, insinuations, threats, taunts, insults, sar- 
casms, and pathetic appeals of the voices round me. . . 
- . Iwas not now awaie that I was lunatic, nor did I 
admit this idea until the end of the yearn . 2. . . I 
imagined, at the same time, that I was placed here “ éo 
be taught of the spirits,” that is, (fer they ail spoke ia 
different keys, tones, and measures, imitating usually the 
voices of relations or friends,) to learn what was the 
nature of each spirit that spoke to me, whether a spirit 
of fun, of humour, of sincerity, of honesty, of honour, of 
hypocrisy, of pertect obedience, or What not, aud to ac- 
quire knowledge to answer to the suggestions or argue 
ments of each, a3 they iu turm addressed me, or to choose 
which 1 would obey. 

ior instance, whilst eating my breakfast, different 
spirits assailed me, trying me. One said, eat a piece of 
bread for my sake, &c., Sc. 3; another, at the same time, 
would say, retuse it for my sake, or, refuse dial piece fer 
my sake, and take that; others, in like manner, would 
cirect me to take or rejuse my tea. I could seldom re- 
fuse one without disobeying the other; aud, to add to 
my disturbance of mind at these unusual phenomena, 
and at the grief of mind, and at times alarm, [ appeared 
to feel at disobeying any, Zachary Gibbs stood by my 
bed-side in a new character. ° ° ° ° 

What are all the poetic or idly-feigned confes- 
sions, of fictitious persunages, to these wild re- 
alities ? 

One could fancy that, in Mr Percival’s hallu- 
cinations and imaginative flights, one might of- 
ten trace his previous serious or lighter course 
of reading. A mixture of allegory and euphu- 
ism is predominant in the fantastic names that 
he gave to the other patients in the asylum, and 
to the servants and medical men. With his 
continual visions and phantasms, we shall not 
meddle farther. His condition soon became 
much worse. He was impetuous and must have 
appeared malignant ; and it was thought neces- 
fury to use violent coercive measures ; of which, 
and of many alleged indignities, neglects, and in- 
sults he complains. 
served, that he recovered under this treatment ; 
though he ieft the asylum,or was taken away, (at 
his own earnest desire,) while still apparent- 
ly in a condition which made one of the doctors, 
ut parting, remark, he says maliciously, ‘* Good 
bve, Mr Percival; I wish | could give you 
hopes of your recovery.” This was, to say the 
Jeast, acruel and an unnecessary specch, toa 
man in his condition. He did recover; he will 
siy, in spite of the doctors ; we give no opinion, 

When first brought to the asylum, he was 
taken to a small parlour in which quiet patients 
sat. He describes its shape and furniture with 
the minutcness of a novelist. His first day’s ex- 
periences, he narrates with what we consider 
singular power, 


It must, however, be ob- 








When I came into the ‘room, there was a4 mild, oig 
rheumatic, man there, who had ona white apron "a 


hi 

was of low stature, and in countenance resem\ylip» vo 
father very strongly. My spirits informed me jt Was Mi 
a¥ 


father, who had been raised from the dead, in order ¢ 
possible, to assist in saving my sou. He was alsy ine 
spiritual body. Everything, in short, had veen done ty 
save me by quickening my affections, in oider to Over. 
come my torpor, and ingratitude, and fear of Mau. The 
chairs in the room, resembling those I had seen When . 
child in my father’s dining-rcom ; the very trees jn the 
distance, resembling others in the prospect round py 
mother’s house ; almost all that I saw had been broyois 
by the Almighty power, or infinite goodness of the Lor) 
and placed around me to quicken my feelings! 7+, 
man can imayine realizing these tleas, in any Preble 
awake, he may imagine what were my sufferings ~ 

I asked now what I was to do. 
paper lying on the table, but I could not read jt, be. 
cause, before T had been taken unwell in Dublin, wh en 
looking for guidance from the Holy Spirit, 1 had teon 
diverted from reading the papers, except here and thes 
as if it were unwhelesome to the mind. I thought ie 
ungrateful now tojhave recourse to them for amusement: 
and for that reason, or “ by that reply,” in the Jar ruse 
of my invisible companions, I decided my resclutivn, 
without quite satisfying them. 

What was Ito do? I wastold it was necessary to do 
something * to keep my heart to my head, and my head 
to my heart,” to prevent * ny going into a Wrong state 
of mind,” phrases used to me [by the spirits.] I was 
told, at length, to © waltz round the table, and see what 
I should see,’?’ I did that—nothing came of it. My 
attendant requested me to be quiet: at ‘ast my dinner was 
brought. I had, if I recoilect accurately, two dinners in 
this room—one was of a kind of terced meat; the other 
had bacon with it: both meals were very light, and, al. 
though I did not refuse them, I recollect feeling that ] 
could have eaten something more substantial, and also 
being nauseated at the forced meat and Lacon, which, I 
considered, could not be exactly wholesome for me, 

My dinner in this room was served ona tray, witha 
napkin, silver forks, decanters, &c. &c., and in these 
respects, such as was fitting for a gentieman., 

Unfortunately, the second day, I think, after my en. 
trance into this asylum, having no books, no occupation 
—nothing to do but to look out of window, or read the 
newspaper—lI was again excited by my spirits to waltz 
1ound the room ; in doing this, or at a future period, | 
caught the reflection of my countenance in the mirror. | 
was shocked and stood still; my countenance looked 
round and unmeaning: I cried to myself, ** Ichabod! 
my glory has departed from me,” then I said to mysel’, 
what a hypocrite I look like ! So far i was in a mgt 
state of mind; but the next thought was, “ how shail I 
set about to destroy my hypocrisy :” then I became again 
lunatic. ‘hen I resumed my waltzing, and being ¢ 
rected to do so, I took hold of my old attendant to waltt 
with him; but at last deeming that absurd, and finding 
him refuse, the spirits said, ‘‘ then wrestle with him 
if you will.” I asked him to wrestle; he refused. I 
understood this was to try me if I was sincere; | 
scized him to force him to wrestle ; he became alarmed ; 
an old patient in the asylum passing by the door, hear 
ing a struggle, entered, and assisted in putting me int 
a strait waistcoat: [ was forced down on the sof 
He apologized to me for it many months after, saying" 
was in the afternoon, when all the other assistants wet 
out walking with their respective patients. 

Thus commenced my second ruin, 

But we must stop for the present. Mr Per- 
cival’s history, first and last, is pregnant with 
instruction ; and we mean, if possible, to resume 
it. It is not his melancholy tale alone, but 
the dreadful consequences of spiritual delusie®, 
the causes and treatment of insanity, and the 
secrets of the prisen-house,” that stimulate oF 
purpose. 


There was a newer. 
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THE QUEEN'S COMIIT-MAKER. 


A LEGEND OF TOTENHAM CROSS. 


BY MRS GORE. 


«4 night noble bequest !—a most Christian 
jevisement !”’ exclaimed Master Ebenezer Track- 
it, the notary of Totenham Cross—folding his 
bands over his sober doublet, and fixing his eyes 
contemplatively upon the huge pewter standish, 
vel garnished with goose-quills, which had been 
sisceed before him for the purpose of drawing 
wt the heads of testamentary dispositions of 
Rlthazar Sanchez, a wealthy retired citizen, 
shomhis enemies called “ the Spanish Jew ;” and 
the haughty esquires, whose lands bordered upon | 
his own, stigmatized with equal contempt as 
“Sanchez, the comfit-maker.’”’—** All and several] 
those excellent lands and messuages, situate be- 
twixt the northern bank of the Mosel and the | 
‘rms of Leecroft and Bishopstone,’ resumed | 
the notary ; ‘‘ the same being estimated at the 
annual fee and rent of four hundred marks or up- 
vards, lawful moneys of the realm, tu be had in 
perpetual trust by such person or persons as the 
testator may see fit to appoint, fur the erection, 
entertainment, and maintenance, of a tenement 
or tenements, for the comfort and refuge of eight 
adividuals of the aged poor of the good parish 
uf Tottenham. Such, as | conceive, Master Bal- 
thazar, was the purport of your dictation ?” 

“Evenso. For the endowment of alms-houses 
weontain eight poor people of this parish,” re- 
lied his employer, from the comfortable easy- 
air in which he sat ensconced; and, as he 
poke, the old man turned towards the saturnine 
wtary aswarthy but hearty countenance, clearly | 
adicating that the indisposition which had de- 
«mined him to settle the disposal of his worldly 
gear was of accidental occurrence. Balthazar’s | 
«venty-fifth year found him healthy, wealthy, | 
ad wise; easy in mind and body ; and, though 
ertain of his neighbours, being envious of the old 
catleman’s worldly prosperity, presumed to in- 
tthat the healthfulness of his body arose, in a 
‘reat measure, from there being little or no mind | 
“operate upon its condition, it would appear co | 
* better fortune than is usually decreed to the | 
“& of fools for the favourite servitor of an in- | 
‘werant Papist king to have laid up, like Bal- | 
“azar Sanchez, stores of riches and honours, | 
“ning the ascendancy of her most Protestant | 
Majesty, Queen Elizabeth. Among these was | 
‘* present associate and councillor, Ebenezer | 
‘Tackit, Nevertheless, although the notary had 
“tttofore inferred and argued respectfully of his 
“ats mental capacities, the charge now en- 
“wed to him to execute somewhat staggered 
“confidence, | 

Aa estate of four hundred marks per | 
“um!” was Master Trackit’s mental com. | 
(a on the text. “A third portion or more | 
Possessions to be flung away in bootless | 


4 : 
,, pon the ungrateful poor of a foreign na-_ 
LIX,—vor vi. 


| estate ? 


tion, without so much as the common return of 
praise and thanksgiving ; since tis his will that 
the benefaction remain a nameless dole, and 
since, even were thecumiit-maker s name blazoned 
in Roman capitals on the frontal of his alms. 
houses, my mind misgives me that scarcely a 
knee within would bend in supplication for the 
soul of one whom the ragamuffins of Totenham 
parish designate in their cups no otherwise than 
as ‘the Spanish Jew.” 

“ Are the words set down?” quoth Master 
Balthazar—his patience at length outwearied by 
the length of the notary’s cogitations, from which 
he rightly augured opposition to the purport of 
his bequest. 

‘© Methought it were safer to allow space for 
your worships reflection upon the terms of so 
munificent an act!’ replied the notary, twirling 
his thumbs. 

‘* Tut. tut!” cried the old Spaniard, impa- 
tiently. ‘Am I then so sorry an ass, friend 
Trackit, as to entitle you in the supposition 
that I am disposing, on impulse solely, (the 
impulse of a hale man suffering from his first 
twinge of bodily pain,) of a third part of my 
I tell ye, no, and again, and again, 
No, Master Notary. For many a year of my past 


_ life, such hath been my settled resolve; and I 


say unto you once more, take, write, that my 
last will be accomplished.” 

‘* Even as you desire, worshipful sir,” replied 
the notary, slowly advancing his hand towards 
the pewter standish ; “ yet am I in duty bound 
to warn and admonish you.” 

‘“ The deuce you are!” interrupted the 
Spaniard. ‘ I should have surmised that the 
warnings and admonishments wherewith I was 
favoured yestermorn by his pious reverence, 
Longwind, the rector, might suffice for a season.” 

‘‘ The warnings of his reverence were, in all 
probability, of a spiritual kind, and regarded 
your soul's salvation. Mine, Master Balthazar, 
concern your temporal interests, and are, conse- 
quently, more germane to our present purpose,” 
snuffed the lawyer. 

‘« The time is, I take it, come, or coming, with 
me, when spiritual and temporal must be so 
blended in my account, that no time ought to be 
lost in disposing of either,” cried the old Spaniard, 
“ Nay, good friend, a truce with superfluous civi- 
lities. I ask no compliments either on my look 
or condition. I know that I am not an ailing 


man ; that I carry my threescore years and 
fifteen nimbly enough: but I also know that 
I have lived my appointed time; that the loan 
of life, apportioned me by my beneficent Creator, 
hath reached its term ; that the great liability is 
due ; and the grim bailiff, Death, justified in 
forcing an entrance into my dwelling. Let the 
3F 
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646 THE QUEEN’S COMFIT-MAKER. 


aged subject of our aged sovereign, therefore, 
hasten to set his house in order; and for the 
third and last time, he bids you, Master Notary, 
take, write, and record, his last will.” 

“Your farm on the northward bank of the 
Mosel, betwixt Leecroft and Bishopstone ?” 
demanded Master Trackit, dwelling emphati- 
cally on every syllable of the inquiry, and lei- 
surely resuming his pen. And, this time, as if 
to avoid further parley or preliminary, the ve- | 
nerable testator contented himself with an affir- | 
mative nod of the head. | 

“It is written!” snuffed Ebenezer, aftera 
minute or two, perceiving that his patron, well, 
or sick, or sorry, was in no humour to be further 
crossed. “ It is written, and shall be fairly en- | 
grossed with the rest, for your future signature. 
Meanwhile, assure yourself, that so prodigal a 
donation to people nowise akin to you in blood, 
nature, language, nor nation, will be resented, 
and probably disputed by process of law, by those 
whose affinity entitled them, in right, to your 
inheritance.” 

“‘ Nowise akin to me in blood?” cried the 
comfit-maker, turning fiercely upon his confi- 
dential adviser. “ Is not every son of Adam 
akin to all the sons of Adam? Is it not written 
by the great Founder of your faith—(who, were 
every other instance of divine nature laid aside, 
had by that alone deserved to be called the Son 
of God)— is it not written, I say, in the word of 
Christ, that all men are brethren? and what 
right have my far-off nephews or nieces to dis- 
pute with me touching the claims of our com- 
mon kindred? Nowise akin to me in blood, 
nation, or language, quotha? Under what go- 
vernance, I pray you, have I lived for the last 
half century? What language hath breathed 
in mine ears the words of kindness? What 
sovereign hath been my liege. What laws have 
been my protection? Why, even those of this 
fair island of Britain, whose air I have respired 
in peace, and whose earth will shortly shelter 
the dust that hath so long burthened her soil! 
My home hath been among you—my happiness 
among you; the gold and the silver I have 
amassed were earned out of the havings of 
Englishmen. Who, therefore, shall dispute the 
justice which would award to these, my benefac- 
tors, a fraction of the all I owe them ?” 

““ Nevertheless,” replied the notary, unmoved 
by the old man’s generous enthusiasm, “ the law 
looks with a jealous eye upon the testamentary 
caprices of old age. The pretext of heirship is 
apt to be favoured by the grave personages to 
whom is entrusted the distribution of property.” 

* Away with you! Tono person or personage, 
howsoever grave, howsoever influential, is en- 
trusted the distribution of property, over which 
the lawful possessor hath exercised the right of 
either gift or bequest!” exclaimed Balthazar. 
“ My estate came not by inheritance—my estate 
is no lifehold possession, to be derived by my 
posterity from my ancestry through my transi- 
tory enjoyment. This good house over my 





mine by no kingly or queenly grant, to som 

far-off progenitors, in requital of his partisan}; ‘ 
or in guerdon for his servility. I worked for 
them—I drudged for them—I spared for them - 
I bought them, little by little, field by field, with 
the earnings for which I sacrificed my morning 
rest, my midnight slumber. And are not hoe 
mine to dispose of? Think you I would have 
submitted to labour while others were sleeping 
or to fast when others were feasting, save jp the 
certitude that the fruit of my toils was to Jie at 


| my own absolute disposal ?” 


« Perhaps not—probably not ; but the graye. 
Master Balthazar, isa gulf that swalloweth yp 
aman’s thoughts and resolves. The coffin-lid 
closeth over him, and his place knoweth him no 
longer. The jurisprudence of the country pro- 
videth a mind for those who are no longer ea. 
pable of reflection ; and so soon as you are de. 
barred by the great decree of Nature from adyo- 
cating your own cause, my word upon it, the 
Queen's learned bench will determine.” 

« What will it determine? That a man may 
not do what he likes with his own 2” screamed 
Balthazar, harassed beyond his patience. 

“ ‘That a man may not do what he likes with 
his own when he hath outlived the faculties that 
ought to govern his likings and mislikings,” 
replied the notary, calmly taking the pen from 
his ear, and replacing it in the standish. 

‘© God's death! Would you assert me ¢o be in 
my dotage ?—would you declare me non compos 
mentis ?” vociferated the old Spaniard, while his 
brow contracted, and his lips grew livid with rage. 

‘Would J assert ? would J declare? Heavens 
mercy and justice forbid!” replied Master 
Ebenezer, in a tone of deprecation. ‘ But what 
are my poor assertions to the purpose—more 
especially while your worshipful self is here in 
the flesh, to prove your own lucidity of intellect’ 
No, Master Balthazar! It is when the be! 
hath tolled, and the stone been rolled to the 
mouth of the sepulchre, that those who come 
after you will, perforce of bribery or persuasion, 
induce such evidence of singularity of manners 
and customs as would assuredly determine avy 
court of justice in the kingdom to set aside th 
will which you are now troubling yourself te 
dictate to my humble transcription.” 

« Set aside, on plea of aberration of intellect, 


that J, Balthazar Sanchez, native of the kivs- 
dom of Castile, some time comfit-maker to 


resident in the parish of Totenham Cros, by 
London, being in a sound state of body 
mind, do give and bequeath—I say, poe 
Notary, being in a sound state of body and ya 
—in a sound state of body and mind; 38 voikad 
so set down ?” ; 
“It is,” replied Ebenezer, somewhat sin 
awed by his vehemence. ‘Nevertheless, it ¥* 
no difficult matter to prove, good sir, wher 
tinued, taking advantage of the old § i. 
loss of breath, “ that, on the 6th day of as 





head—yonder field basking in the sunshine—are 


in the year of grace, 1601, wherein J 


a will expressly setting forth, in the preamble, 
his | 
most Catholic Majesty, Don Philip 1I., and now | 
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eased thus to record the soundness of your 
body and mind, the said body had been, for the 
frst time in your mortal life, visited by indica- 
tions of no less fatal a distemper than paralysis 
of the lower limbs !”” 

«’Tis false!” cried Balthazar, starting up; 
and, in spite of the long brocaded wrapping- 

wn in which he was enveloped, standing for a 
moment erect, with no other support than the 
recsure of his shrivelled hand upon the table— 
«Tis utterly false !” 

« Then, old Dosem of the Market Place lies 
in his teeth,” muttered the notary, between his 
own, “ At least,” he resumed aloud, “ you will 
admit that you have recently received leechcraft 
at his hands,” 


“] sent for the meddling numscull to adminis. | 
tera cataplasm to the shoulder of Zora yonder,” | 


cried Sanchez, pointing to a fine Spanish pointer 
that lay on a rug beside his escritoir—‘“ the 


poor beast having been hurt by the awkwardness — 


of my nephew-in-law, Sir Carnaby, who stumbled 
over her with the cup of scalding diet-drink he 
vas officiously hastening to offer me. But I see 
how tis! The whole batch of you are in league 
against me ! 
suborn the paltry compounder of boluses to 
swear that, at the period of inditing my will, I 
vas infirm of body; and my some time agent 
and scrivener, Master Ebenezer Trackit, to prove 
that I was infirm of mind! My household ser- 
vants will testify that these two sapient wit- 
nesses were admitted to my privacy; and the 
law of the kingdom will forthwith issue a 
posthumous statute of lunacy against a man 
whose head is as clear as its own, and whose 
eoscience clearer ; and thus my will is to be 
defeated; the poor mulcted of their rights; and 
the jackanapes, Sir Carnaby Savile (who married 
vith a comfit-maker’s grand-niece in hopes of 
appropriating his houses and lands as _ heir-at- 
aw) will be enabled to sport twenty new doublets 
per month instead of ten; while my lady, his 
rife, flaunts it at Court, as brave as the best 
gentlewoman born! I’faith ’tis enough to drive 
4man mad or into his grave, to think on’t!” 
“Compose yourself, good Master Sanchez— 
ompose yourself,” ejaculated the cunning notary. 
“All that you apprehend may be obviated, 
provided you take due care in the wording of 
your bequest ; and, above all, in the selection of 
the gentlemen of trust to whom you propose to 
ueath the execution of your will. Let them 
such as Sir Carnaby Savile may not overmatch 
“cunning or authority. For the latter, if I 
"ay presume to suggest, let the Chancellor for 
time being, and the Archbishop of Canter- 
"Y, whoever may fill that honourable and 
"red function, be two of the four trustees of 
* purposed charity. For the remaining two, 
— fain suggest, under submission to your 
a Judgment, the Rector of Totenham, as 
' *g especially interested in bettering the con- 
“on of its parish poor; and my humble self, 
ie men living, best able to prove be- 
her 


The ass, my nephew-in-law, will | 
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bequest.” 

** Good faith! then slight evidence may suf- 
fice!” cried old Sanchez, with a sneer. ‘“‘ For 
what know ye of my motives? and how, pray, 
are you to prove to the Consistory Court that | 
am not a crack-brained humorist, intent upon 
defrauding my rightful heirs for the sake of a 
whimsy ?” 

Master Ebenezer Trackit shrugged his shoul- 
ders. His client was hard to please. He would 
neither submit to be suspected of imbecility, nor 
to be asserted of sound intellect. 

“« Nevertheless,” resumed the fractious gentle. 
man, ashamed, perhaps, of his own petulance—‘ I 




















Majesty’s courts of justice the sanity of | 


must, perforce, content myself with such instru- 
ments as Providence affordsme. It may further 
the accomplishment of my purpose, that a petti- 
fogging lawyer is interested in the scheme, For 
the sake of public influence, therefore, Master 
Trackit, inscribe, as trustees of the charity, the 
names of the two officials highest in authority in 
Church and State ; and, for the sake of profes- 
sional zeal, the vicar and the attorney. Put 
your finger in the pie, since I perceive that the 
pie will else be marred in the baking.” 

Master Trackit hastened to vindicate himself. 
His honoured patron wholly misjudged him. 
He had no wish to be included in the trusteeship 
—no desire to assist in making or marring the act 
so ignobly stigmatized by its benevolent deviser. 

“Be it as I have said,’ cried Balthazar, 
weary of the altercation ; ‘‘ and now, be off with 
you to your desk. By this hour to-morrow, let 
the parchment be fairly engrossed ; and, when 
we have read it over together, ere my signa- 
ture and signet be affixed, in presence of such 
fitting witnesses as I shall summon for the pur- 
pose, you, in your turn, Master Notary, must 
listen to the recital of the early history of my 
life.” 

Ebenezer started in delighted astonishment. 

** Seeing that, as you muy have to testify of 
me, and my secret springs of action, it is at least 
fitting you should know the man of whom you 
may have to speak ; and of whom, whether Jew 
or Gentile, sinner or saint, at present you know 
no more than that he was a native of Old Castile, 
and sometime comfit-maker to his most Catholic 
Majesty, Don Philip, King of Spain, of blessed 
memory, as in my will set down.” 

“And a dutiful and faithful subject of Eliza- 
beth, Queen of England, whom God preserve!’ 
added the notary, with professional precision. 

“That as it may be!” muttered Balthazar 
Sanchez; while Ebenezer gathered up his papers, 
rose deliberately from his high-backed chair, 
and Jooked round in search of hie trencher-cap. 
‘‘ Meanwhile, be diligent. To-morrow, sir, at 
three of the afternvon ;—to-day, God speed 
you.” 

As the notary emerged from the gateway of 
Master Balthazar’s mansion, (whereon, from 
privilege of place, as honorary comfit-maker to 
the Court, the arms of England were emblazoned 
within a garter, having a lion and griffin for 
3F2 


the worshipful testator, and the motives of the 
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supporters, and the initials “‘ E. R.” annexed, in 
honour of her gracious Majesty the Queen, as 
may be seen even at this present writing,)* no- 
thing could exceed his exultation at the prospect 
of penetrating into the mysterious fortunes of 
an individual, concerning whom so much had 
been said and surmised in the neighbourhood 
as Master Balthazer Sanchez. The prospect of 
becoming trustee of his munificent donation, in- 
cluding right of attorneyship, and chance of 
litigation of the same, was nothing in compari- 
son with such an insight into his private history 
as would enable him, from that day forth and 
for evermore, to taunt and tantalize, on this sub- 
ject, the inquisitive soul of his gabbling helpmate, 
Mistress Dorothy Trackit. On this score, how- 
ever, the notary reckoned without his host ; for, 
on resuming his seat in the dingy parlour of 
his client the following day, the first word 
uttered by Balthazar, was a condition of secrecy, 
so solemn as to appal even the soul of a notary. 
Suv manifest, indeed, was the awe of poor Ebe- 
nezer, that Master Sanchez instantly invited 
him to reinforce his courage by a deep draught 
of Malaga wine, of which two kinds, the sweet 
and the dry, stood in antique flagons on the 
board ; and, beside them, certain parcel-gilt 
saucers of rare confectionary, compounded pro- 
bably, under the personal inspection of the ven- 
erable host, by whom, as history informs us, the 
noble art of comfit-making was first introduced 
into the realms of Britain. 

“Taste, I pray you, of yonder candied pis- 
tachio nuts,” said the old Spaniard, with a smile 
more benevolent than he had hitherto vouch- 
safed to the man of the law. ‘ Their flavour 
(which hath been commended of more kings, 
princes, and royal personages, than there are 
kernals in the dish) may serve to take off the 
ill-taste of the words I have compelled you to 
utter. On this especial confection, moreover, 
Master Ebenezer, is founded the fabric of my 
fortunes! By this rare invention did your 
humble servant attract the notice and secure 
the favour of that memorable prince, on whose 
dominions the sun did never set, but on whose 
mind abided impenetrable darkness. God pity 
him !—he is gone to his dread account ; and, 
sinful soul as I am, rather, in the dav of judg- 
ment, would [ be poor Balthazar, the stewer of 
pruins, than Don Philip of Old Spain and New, 
the rouster of his fellow-men !” 

The notary cast an anxious glance round the 
chamber. In those times, sovereigns were not 
to be thus lightly judged. Though Elizabeth ot 
England was far gone in moral and physical 
decay, the laws slept not, the scaffold was still 
active; nor did the hangman, like the old com- 
fit-maker, hold an honorary function at Court. 

“ Fear not !” quoth Balthazar, replying to his 
look of mute consternation. ‘ These walls are 
of notable thickness, as the bills of cost of my 
masons and bricklayers can attest ; seeing that, 
in my orders for their construction, I purposed 


* The house occupied by Balthazar Sanchez, at Tot- 
enham, is now the George and Kitten Inn. 





them to outlive the existence of many a mo 

‘ re 
lordly rooftree, in order to testify of the poor 
comfit-maker to ages yet unborn. Be of good 
cheer, friend Ebenezer—no eavesdroppers are 
at hand. With a view to the free discussion of 
the matters between us, J have dispatched, hither 
and thither, the varlets, my serving-men ; and 
there are none left besides ourselves within the 
lintel of my door, saving deaf Margery the cook. 
maid, who is absorbed in her afternoon diversion, 
mumbling the penitential psalms in her chim. 
ney corner. while she basteth the roast for sup. 
per. We are as safe, man, as mice in a malt. 
tub.” 

Thus re-assured, Master Ebenezer filled his 
mouth once more with the pistachio comfits 
pushed towards him, in their saucer of golden 
filigree, by his kindly host ; and, reclining against 
a high-backed ebony chair, which, to a modern 
lounger, would be an instrument of torture, as- 
sumed an attentive attitude, while Master Bal. 
thazar Sanchez cleared his throat, and delivered 
himself as follows :— 

« Allow me to preface the history of my birth 
by that of my earliest consciousness, The first 
thing [| remember is tender entreatment in a 
small farm-house, pleasantly situated sume four 
leagues from Madrid, between a straggling wood 
and a shallow river, which afforded endless varie. 
ties of sport and pastime. The old farmer and his 
wife who fed and clothed me, spoke of me, among 
our scanty neighbours, as the orphan of a de- 
ceased kinsman ; but so indulgent were they in 
their care, that, even in those years when the 
heart of childhood hungers and tkirsts after pa- 
rental tenderness, I never seemed to miss the 
fondness of father or mother ; not that I was in- 
discretly pampered—the habits of the place were 
humble and frugal—but I was a healthy happy 
child, left to the free use of my limbs, to the free 
enjoyment of earth, air, and water. The river, 
with its bulrushes for spears, its spotted trout for 
sport—the wood with its wild fruits, wild flow- 
ers, wild squirrels, wilder song-birds—were mine 
to have if not to hold. 1 was allowed to wander 
at will; to see the sun go down and rise again 
unchanged on the morrow ; the moon vanish and 
re-appear with an altered face ; the stars revolve 
and re-revolve, the same, yet ever varying. There 
was no one to molest me with restrictions, n0r 
plague me with learning ; no doating mother 
shriek when I approached the margin of the 
stream, or fall into a swoon if I climbed the 
lofty cork-trees in search of a finch’s nest : there 
was not a soul, in short, to interpose betwixt ™¢ 
and our universal Mother, Almighty Nature. 
Failing the ordinary ties of tenderness, I looked 
accordingly into her eyes for smiles—I hungup® 
her lips for love—I clung to her bosom for nour 
ishment and joy. I was alone with her—alone 
a desert—alone at that holy age when there * 
bliss unmingled with awe in utter solitude. 

“ It did not then occur to me to inquire why 
I was never called upon to assist the labours ° 
Pepito and Dolores—why all around me were 
toiling, and I at rest. I perceived only that 
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indulgent people had authority over me, which, 
when it suited them, they could exercise ; for 
once, When gazing at a far-off line of mountains 
bordering the horizon, I expressed a wish to ex- 
plore their summits, and announced my intention 
of being off some summer-day on an excursion 
into the Sierra, the old people denied me so re- 
solutely, that I found my purpose was only to be 
accomplished by truancy. 

«Js not the air good, and are not the woods 
hereabouts green enow for thy liking, child?’ 
demanded old Pepito, taking the pipe from his 
mouth. ‘ Beware, Balthazar, beware! A league's 
space from our humble gates, and there is no 
safety for thee on earth! Abide with us in peace 
and safety; or depart, and die the death of a dog.’ 

“There was something so emphatic in the old 
man’s words and looks, that, though his threat 
was mere unsupported assertion, it sunk deep 
intomy heart. I prepared myself for obedience, 
with all the simplicity of a child ; but the fol- 
lowing day Dolores, as if compassionating my 
restlessness, bade me array myself in my best and 
accompany her to church, whither she had never 
yet suffered me to bear her company. The farm 
was a solitary place, remote from village or ham- 
let; and the chapel, to which the good woman 
was accustomed to repair for the performance of 
her devotions, was attached to the convent of 
Sancta Benedicta, situated about half a-leagne 
higher up the Manzanares. In the course of my 
solitary excursion I had often looked with awe 
upon its moated parapet. There was something 
in the lofty walls, rising almost to the level of 
the domed turret tops, and, above all, in the 
huge black iron cross, surmounting the entrance, 
which spoke wonders to my imagination. Wan- 
dering near it at eventide, I had listened 
with deep emotion to the tolling of the Angelus ; 
and at times even caught the solemn diapason 
of the choir, chanting their evening hymn to the 
Virgin. The nuns (named with deep reverence 
by the neighbouring peasantry as healers of their 
ills and comforters of their tribulations) repre- 
sented to my mind a species of lesser divinities, 
the invisible origin of mighty and manifold good. 
Often had I longed to look on the unimaginable 
faces of those whose lips emitted sounds of such 
etherial sweetness, and whose lives were gentle 
as their voices ; and when, following the steps of 
Dolores, 1 entered the narrow wicket, crossed 
the silent court, and slipped into the vast chapel, 
where only a few country people were kneeling 
on the marble pavement, (the nuns being con- 
tealed from sight behind the sweeping green 
curtains of the choir,) so overpowering to my 
‘enses was the influence of the rolling music of 
the organ, the fragrant clouds of frankincense, the 
forgeous ceiling of the gilded domes, and the 
deserted solitude of the aisles, that, by an impul- 
‘ive movement, I dropped on my knees upon 
the marble floor beside my conductress ; raising 
my hands, and calling in spirit on the name of 
God, as I had often dene amid the green soli- 
tudes of the forest, or under the overarching 
fanopy of heaven, 








“ It was no small disappointment, nevertheless, 
that a glimpse of my terrestial angels was denied 
me ; and when, at length, a mumbling, greasy- 
faced, old gentleman ascended the pulpit, and 
with a superabundance of groansand gestures, be- 
gan to preach the religion of persecution—of 
flames, faggots, and eternal damnation—the 
spell of my piety was dissolved, and right glad 
was I when the cessation of his discourse entitled 
my companion to make her exist from the chapel. 
To my surprise, instead of recrossing the court- 
yard towards the wicket, Dolores made towards 
a side door, and entered a damp vestibule. She 
had business, it appeared, with the Superior. An 
aged nun offered to conduct her to the Mother 
Abbess’ sanctuary, bidding me abide quietly 
behind ; and so little did this first interview with 
one of my cloistered angels tend to stimulate 
my curiosity, that it afforded me small pleasure 
when, after ten minute's absence, the conductress 
of Dolores returned, and bade me follow her to 
the presence of the Superior. 

«<« Put off thy cap and shoes, child,’ was the 
admonition of the old lay sister, as we reached 
the door ; and, thus abjectly prepared, I entered 
a suite of chambers which, to eyes familiar 
with the bare walls and rude rafters of Pepito’s 
farm, appeared secondary only to the temple 
from which I had recently emerged. A succes- 
sion of lofty doors of polished wood, incased in 
white or black marble, heavily but richly carved, 
gave usaccess through several chambers hung with 
tapestry, whereon, to my inexperienced eyes, the 
figures seemed endowed with life and motion, till 
we reached a small oratory, the stained windows 
of which diffused a supernatural hue over a tall 
cross of ebony, supporting the tortured body of 
the Redeemer, sculptured in the purest ivory. 
I forgot to tender my obeisance to the presiding 
mistress of the place, so thoroughly was my at- 
tention absorbed by the saintly sweetness of that 
dying countenance, and the exquisite beauty of 
the work. 

« « On thy knees, boy, to the reverend Superior, 
ejaculated Dolores. But the boy heard her not, 
His eyes were riveted upon the crucifix. 

““*« Your Reverence sees, exclaimed Dolores, 
‘if such ke the first impression, what may not 
be anticipated from a continuous residence in the 
community ! Snatch, madam, O snatch this brand 
from the fire! This boy’s sole chance of safety 
on earth, of salvation hereafter, lies in finding shel- 
ter under the roof of the daughters of heaven! 
Another week, and the restlessness of his hu. 
mour will bring him within reach of his enemies.’ 

‘« Instead of replying, the Abbess kept deliber- 
ately surveying me; while I, in return, gazed 
with wondering admiration upon the lofty figure 
and commanding countenance, set off by the rich 
robing of her high vocation. 

‘«< Be it so,’ said she, at length: ‘ I adopt thee, 
little outcast, into our house. Let him be taken 
to the confectionary, where sisters Clara and 
Ofilia will forthwith instruct him in the my- 
steries which have rendered our convent famous 
among the banquetries of St Ildefonso.’ 
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“© « Kneel, child—kneel, and crave the blessing 
of thy benefactress! cried Dolores, apparently 
overcome with joy at the prospects unfolding for 
her protégé ; and, though sorely puzzled to con- 
ceive what peculiar advantage I was to derive 
from the protection conceded, or what might be 
the nature of the mysteries into which I was to 
be inaugurated—so awe-irspiring was the aspect 
of the towering Lady Abbess, arrayed in her 
stole and cross of office—that down I went at her 
feet, while with her shrivelled hand imposed upon 
my head, she pronounced her benediction. 

“On striking lightly on a bell of golden fret- 
work, appended to the desk of the oratory, the 
Jay sister again appeared to conduct us forth ; 
and, after threading an infinity of gloomy pas- 
sages, we suddenly found ourselves in an airy 
vaulted chamber, the floor of which was of the 
tessellated marble of the country, with scattered 
tables of the same costly material, whereat sat 
divers sisters of the order, enrobed with scrupu- 
Jous neatness—one shredding rose-leaves into a 
wicker basket, another carefully separating the 
petals of a heap of orange blossoms, a third pour- 
ing clarified honey through a sieve of snow-white 
lawn; while several others stood beside little 
stoves or furnaces, slowly stirring certain deli- 
cate confections, the aroma of which imparted a 
most appetizing flavour to the atmosphere. Such 
was the confectionary of the convent of Sancta 
Benedicta; and, young and ignorant as I was, 
the processes in progress around me, and the 
death-like silence in which they were performed, 
were almost as startling as the crucibles and 
alembics of an alchymist. 

‘<The object of my presence there was soon ex- 
plained ; and, though the glances cast upon me 
by sisters Ofilia and Clara, to whose hands | 
had been commended by the Abbess, were far 
from conciliating, 1 was too much overpowered 
by the novelty of the scene to offer much oppo- 
sition, when my fostermother took leave of me 
on her departure, promising to furnish me on 
the morrow with my scanty wardrobe, and ex- 
horting me to be docile and submissive. 

«<« But I shall return to the farm—I shall soon 
return to the farm?’ I demanded, clinging to 
her hand. 

«¢ Dolores shook her head. 

«““« Nay, but I must and will return,’ cried I. 
‘My garden—my faithful dog—my poor thrush 
—my 

««¢ They shall be cared for, Balthazar,’ replied 
my fostermother, with a sadder countenance than 
I had ever seen her wear ; ‘ but I know thee too 
well, boy, and love thee too well, to renew for 
thee an enjoyment of a lawless liberty, such as 
would surely lead to thy destruction.’ 

«In vain were my remonstrances. The more I 
entreated, the more Dolores hastened her depart- 
ure, lest my reluctance should dispose the good 
nuns harshly towards me ; and no sooner was she 
gone, than the lay sisters gave me over in charge 
to the old gardener of the convent, whose hovel 
was to be my sleeping-apartment. Tonsured, 
bathed, and clad in the linen ephod of a novice, 








I was re-admitted on the morrow tothe presence 
of my instructresses, and entrusted with the 
grating of some ripe citron peels, the delicate 
fragrance of which almost reconciled me to the 
task, 

« Fear not ; I amnot about to inaugurate you, 
good Master Ebenezer, into the arts and myste. 
ries of my calling. Suffice it that, as in all other 
apprenticeships, that which at first diverted me 
as a sport, as a task grew tedious. I soon 
loathed the close confinement imposed upon me 
—the heated and sickly atmosphere of the con. 
fectionary—the penances imposed on me for tri- 
fling blunders—the cuffs bestowed when some 
vessel or implement of silver was presented tar. 
nished to the discriminating eye of sister Ofilia, 
My young limbs burned to refresh themselves in 
the limpid brook—my young heart to expand, 
according to its wont, amid the summer leaves 
and joyous birds. My sole recreation consisted 
in an occasional hour’s labour with old Pedro in 
the convent garden; the high walls of which 
caused even the poor plants and flowers to spindle 
up towards the blessed light of the sky, even as 
my own soul was aspiring towards a happier 
sphere. 

‘« Idle were my repinings,! Easy as had been my 
ingress to the convent, egress was impossible. 
A rash attempt at escape was punished, not only 
with the discipline, but with a month’s confine- 
ment in a solitary cell; and so happy were the 
results of my seclusion, that, on the cessation of 
my punishment, I began to find even the air of 
the confectionary balmy, and the gossip of the 
old nuns, cheering. From that period, all inter- 
course with poor Dolores (who had_ been ac- 
customed to visit the convent on Sabbaths and 
feast days) was denied me; wisely, perhaps ; for 
the less I recurred to the farm, and its rural 
freedom, the better I was likely to content my- 
self with the narrow limits and formal platbands 
of Sancta Benedicta, with silent hosts of white- 
robed sisters gliding like ghosts along the dim 
alleys. 

‘‘ Meanwhile, my education progressed. I was 
instructed, not only inthe secrets of the confec- 
tionary, but the grand mysteries of the Christian 
faith. I became a devout Catholic, as well as 
an expert comfit-maker. On my entrance into 
the convent, I was scarcely ten years old ; and, 
ere I attained my fifteenth year, even the envy 
of sisters Clara and Ofilia admitted me to be # 
master of my art. Already, I had defied them 
by morethan one chéf-d’ceuvreof inventive gemus, 
especially by certain comfits of candied pistachio 
nuts, scented with amber, and enrolled in leaf of 
gold, concocted as an express token of duty to 
the Lady Abbess, when she dispatched her annual 
offering of confectionary to the most reve 
Archbishop of Toledo. Yet, strange to tell, the 
older I grew, and the more I excelled, the mow 
I was thwarted and macerated ; and thou 
had now tamed down my spirit so as to 8¥ 
unresistingly to the heavy penances 1™ 
upon me, I sometimes cursed my life for very 
bitterness. 
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«Qne day when, after having suffered some 
arup to lose its colour on the stove, of which 
jter Clara was in need for the candying of some 
iouble violets, whereof it was her custom to 
opward a gift every spring to an eminent canon 
the Church of Oviédo, a distant kinsman of 
ver OWN, (or, as the old gardener, Pedro, had 
vinted tome, her unavowed son,) I was sud- 
ienly summoned to the presence of the Superior, 
shom [had not seen for many months. Satis- 
sed that I was about to undergo a severe repri- 
nand, and, probably, some new mode of penance, 
| could scarcely conceal my sullenness, as, with 
‘owncast eyes, | entered her august presence, 
ind kneeled down to receive the signification of 
ber pleasure. © 

«‘ Balthazar, my poor lad,’ said she, addressing 


nein atone of more amenity than was her wont, : 


‘| have grievous tidings to communicate to 
thee.’ 

«Instantly recurring to the farm, and those its 
nmates, Who had supplied the place of kins- 
nanship to my childhood, I hazarded in an 
inquiring tone the names of Pepitoand Dolores. 

“« They are well, or I, at least, have no news 
their mischance,’ said the Abbess, with digni- 
fed contempt. ‘The intelligence I would un- 
fold, boy, is of far more cruel import than the 
jecease of a Castilian peasant. An unhappy 
change has occurred in thy destinies, Balthazar ; 
thou art about to quit the convent.’ 

“My heart leapt within me at the word. 

“*For ever!’ persisted the Abbess, in a se- 
pulehral tone—discerning, perhaps, the levity 
ith which I was hearkening to her announce- 
ment. 

“My countenance again brightened; but I 
idiciously concealed my joy, by inclining my 
vead towards the earth; and, conceiving that 
vt denunciation had now taken proper effect, 
the Abbess attempted to neutralize the terrors 
ofher intelligence. 

“*T own to thee, my son,’ she resumed, ‘ that 
‘ren wert thou not summoned hence by im- 
jregnable authority, it had been impossible to 
rolong much longer thy sojourn within these 
“cred gates, whence those of thy sex are, by 
‘we vow of our holy order, rigorously excluded. 
‘ou art no longer a child Balthazar,’ (God 
“tows, the venerable lady and her coadjutresses 
‘ad treated me as nothing else!) ¢ and, in re- 
eard to thine advancing years, I had purposed 
o dispose of thee at Whitsuntide in the house- 
hold of my grandnephew, the Bishop of Leon. 
Bit heaven is above all! Thy destinies are 
‘moved out of my hands; and I am forced, my 
r youth, to leave half accomplished the good 
teed of thy conversion, and surrender thee to 
the perils and dangers of the world.’ 

“Dear perils! blessed dangers! how the mere 
oe caused my young blood to thrill! The 
) perils I could figure to myself were those 
i or wave, avalanches, mountain torrents, 

*ea storms, such as I had read of in the 
“res of the saints. 


“*In a word, Balthazar,’ said the old lady, 
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who had favoured me with so many, ‘ thou art 
away to court!’ 

“ Involuntarily I raised my joyous face to gaze 
open-mouthed on the Superior. 

‘“« The Prince of Asturias, whom the mother 
of God and her blessed saints preserve, quoth 
she, ‘ hath sent for thee to St Ildefonso.’ 

‘“* For me, madam !—the Infant hath sent for 
ME?” was all I could articulate. 

“<A grace for which thou art indebted to my 
consideration,’ resumed the Abbess. ‘ Some 
days ago, (the very evening when | was horror- 
struck by the assertion of sister Ofilia, that not- 
withstanding her express prohibition, thou hadst 
twice been seen lurking near the garden whereto 
the sisters of the house are admitted for their 
hour of recreation,) an express arrived here 
from my noble kinsman, the Archbishop, re- 
quiring the recipe for compounding certain com- 
fits of pistachio nuts, scented with amber, whereof 
Don Philip had partaken, when, being seized one 
day, after a prolonged sitting of the council, with 
a cough, from irritation and exhaustion, the Arch- 
bishop dutifully produced his comfit-box till 
better refreshment was forthcoming. His High- 
ness’ palate, Balthazar, was tickled with the 
flavour of that idle invention of thy leisure !’ 

“<Q happy comfits!—O thrice fortunate 
pistachios !” cried I, in a transport of loyalty. 

“ « But instead of contenting myself with for- 
warding to my lord the Archbishop, resumed 
the Abbess, ‘* the instructions of which he stood 
in need, I acquainted him that the author of the 
auspicious confection was wholly at his service. 
His Lordship, it appears, hastened to make the 
same dutiful tender to the Prince ; and, lo! I 
have before me the sign manual of Don Philip, 
attaching thee, from this day forth, at a salary 
of one hundred reals monthly, to the service of 
St Lidefonso.’ ” 

‘‘ Let no man presume to opine from what 
quarter will blow the trade wind of his fortunes !” 
exclaimed the notary, fancying that some com- 
ment was required of him. “ Promoted at Court 
per favour of adish of comfits! The Lord be 
goodtous! Parchment and pounce are little 
likely to speed a poor English sinner so far as 
even the porters lodge of Windsor Castle. 
Marry, it must have been a right happy day, 
Master Balthazar, that set you free from the 
bondage of the old women of Sancta Benedicta ?” 

“ Sweet and sour commingle in every human 
triumph,” replied the confectioner. ‘‘ At the 
moment of my departure for Madrid, laden with 
the gifts and good wishes of my benefactresses, 
I could almost have wept over my emancipation ; 
and, lo! just as the breath of the free air without 
the walls, and the long-lost sight of the dancing 
waters and quivering trees began to restore my 
consciousness of joy, a withered hand was laid 
upon my bridle rein, and, drawing me aside out 
of hearing of the royal courier I was about to 
accompany to St Ildefonso, poor Dolores whis- 
pered a word of warning in my ear. 

‘<<«] received thy message, muttered she, ‘that 
the peremptory commands laid on thee admitted 
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of no leisure for a visit to the farm ; and forth- 
with hurried hither to arrest thy departure. 
Balthazar Sanchez! Go not, O go not to Ma- 
drid! Avoid St Ildefonso! Tremble at the 
aspect of Don Philip of Spain. There is not an 
hour’s safety for thee, my son, after quitting 
the gates of this convent!’ 

« * Explain, explain,’ cried I, finding that the 
courier was growing impatient. 

«««T cannot—I dare not! Life and death are 
balanced over thy head by a single hair ; yet can 
I do no more than bid thee beware !’ faltered 
Dolores. 

“In a few incoherent words I explained the per- 
emptory necessity of obedience to the royal 
command, referring her to the Lady Abbess for 
confirmation of my assertion. 

‘«‘« Since needs must then,’ murmured the affec- 
tionate woman with a sigh, ‘1 can but implore 
thee, my poor Balthazar, on my bended knees, 
to keep close to thy vocation ; divide thy days 
betwixt thy duty and thy devotion ; grow not an 
idle wassailer like the rest, nor clap hands with 
chance-companions ;—above all, range not be- 
yond the precincts of the palace. There are 
those on the watch to do thee evil, who, for dear 
life’s sake, would not adventure within the pur- 
lieus of St Ildefonso.’ 

‘“‘ The authority of the King’s messenger put a 
close to her extraordinary apostrophe ; and, 
great as was my amazement at the good woman’s 
mysterious vehemence, my attention was soon 
diverted by the novelty of the varied scenes that 
presented themselves, after hurrying from her 
presence. My early experience was comprised 
within a walk of the farm—my experience of the 
last five years within the still narrower compass 
of a high-walled garden ; and the rapture of my 
soul, in gazing once more upon the expanded face 
of Nature, is scarcely to be described in words. 
The royal messenger—a man accustomed to sit 
in saddle three hundred days of the year, laughed 
vutright at my ecstasy on viewing the most fami- 
liar objects—a willow overhanging a brook, a 
tree engarlanded with ivy, a bank overgrown 
with wildflowers. 

‘“«« How will it be with thee, youngster,’ cried 
he, ‘ when thou beholdest the majestic walls of 
St Ildefonso?’ 

‘“‘ But the majestic walls of St Ildefonso said no.. 
thing to my soul. The scene was but an enlarged 
portraiture of what I had left behind at Sancta 
Benedicta ; and there, as at the convent, I was 
doomed to yearn after green fields and verdant 
forests, and all the cheerfulness of sylvan free- 
dom. 

‘Such satisfaction, however, as courtly advance- 
ment could bestow, was lavished on me, even to 
prodigality. Without any announcement of my 
arrival, the Prince was pleased to detect the 
cunning of my hand in the very first collation 
served up to the royal table after my instalment, 
and to signify his approval, by requiring that 
my services should be dedicated to his sole delect- 
ation. Overawed, in spite of myself, by the 
mysterious denunciations of my poor foster- 





mother, I had already determined to en 

. : Nfine 
myself exclusively to the discharge of my dut; 
and, my efforts thus highly appreciated, | ap rit 
all the force of my ingenuity to the invention x 
new dainties for the royal palate. Every re 
so long as the summer fruits hung ripe i. rd 
bough, I strove to enhance their flavour > 
my confections ; and, on winter days, when the 
hung there no longer, I recalled them to th 
memory of Don Philip by some saccharine inf 
sion. Heaven knows, the unhappy Prince had 
need of syrups and confects to sweeten his ima. 
gination, beset as he was with grand inquisitors 
chirurgeons, generals, admirals, and all the “. 
holy army of martyr-makers which surrounds 
the throne of a bigot Prince. From My poor 
chamber, adjoining the roof of St Ildefonso, and 
commanding at Jeast a view of the open country 
1 truly pitied him—he, whose prospects were > 
bounded—he, who seemed to build his hopes of 
heaven on rendering earth a hell tu his felloy. 
men. 

‘«‘ Albeit I strictly adhered to the counsels of 
Dolores, and, devoted to my daily duties, never 
attempted to sally forth from the palace-gates: 
at odd moments, when my work was done, and 
the Court engaged in attendance on the royal 
table or mass, 1 managed to glide out, and, on 
pretence of seeking fresh annis or coriander for 
my comfits, obtain a view, through the gilded 
lattices of the pleasure-gardens, of the Court 
ladies, parading in their robes of satin and bro. 
cade, to feed the peacocks that clustered round 
the marble fountains, or the gay Indian carp that 
glittered in the limpid waters below. One or 
other of the younger dames was usually loiter- 
ing, gittern or lute in hand, beneath the dark 
shadows of the cedars or broad-leaved catalpa 
trees, shedding a melancholy charm about the 
place; and at such times, monotonous as was 
my daily routine of life, I felt that there was 
joy in being an inmate of St Ildefonso. It was 
only when a procession of inquisitors reached the 
palace with tidings of some grievous arrest or 
horrible auto-da-fé, destroying the peace of fa- 
milies, and causing my blood to freeze at the re- 
cital, that I sometimes repined at being like to 
live and die the household servant of Philip of 
Spain. 

‘¢ Among the happier privileges of my vocation, 
was that of taking my turn in the daily distribu- 
tion of the provisions remaining after the meals 
of the royal household. Every morning, after 
the ringing of the Angelus, the poor were re 
galed in one of the minor courts of the palace; 
und the constant accession of pretendants to 4 
share in the dole, afforded sufficient proof how 
highly it was valued by the humble population 
of the environs. Pilgrims and mendicanls 
thronged to the gate; infirm and aged perse™ 
who could not dig, and to beg were ashamed ; 
while others of better degree seemed to 
especial pleasure in feeding on the crumbs that 
fell from a king’s table. 

«Among the latter, about a twelvemonth after 
my admission into the royal establishment, 
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an to notice a female of lofty stature, attired in 
, mourning habit, who appeared to have seen 
ytter days, and to whom I was careful to assign 
liberal portion of the spoil. Her face I was 
sable to discern, so closely was it concealed in 
he loose cape Of her sable dress. Her deport- 
sent was that of a person infirm from sickness, 
ather than advanced in years ; and, one morn- 
ng, when she advanced to receive a basket of 
iread and fruit which I had set aside for her, I 
ventured to add an inquiry, whether or not she 
yas in such bodily need as to accept of—I was 
shout to add, such alms as a menial may offer, 
shen, suddenly raising her head so as to look 
me direct in the face, she deprived me of all 
wer to complete my inquiry. I felt slinking 
‘sto nothing under the scrutiny of her dark and 
piercing eyes. 

' «Is there aught, signora, in which I can do 
sou service or pleasure ?’ was my amended in- 
quiry 3 and, unconsciously, I uttered the words 
with the reverence due to a queen. 

« Foramoment,the stranger remained silent—- 
her fearful glance still riveted upon my face. 

“<«Meet me this evening, at dusk, at the 
western extremity of the avenue of catalpas,’ 
uid she, in a low concentrated voice. 

««The gardens of St Ildefonso are closed at 
that hour, saving for those connected with the 
Court, I faltered in reply—not daring to say, 
in plain terms, the gates of the royal garden un- 
cose not for mendicants. 

“No matter; I shall be there,’ replied the 
stranger ; and, folding around her, more closely, 
the loose cape of serge which replaced the bas- 
juiua of a more prosperous class, she turned an 
angle of the court, and disappeared. 

“And now nothing could exceed my perturba- 
tion, A year within the precincts of a court had 
initiated me tolerably well into the tender myste- 
ries Of love passages and assignations ; but the 
ae and deportment of my new acquaintance re- 
pressed all inclination to hope that her business 
with me was of a tender nature. She might 
come, however, as the emissary of others; and, 
though still secretly in awe of one who seemed 
worn for the old Castilian fashion of wearing a 
dagger in her garter, I was true to my appoint- 
ment, 

“A dark figure awaited me under the third 
catalpa tree, 

“*Balthazar !’ exclaimed the voice of the 
ranger, in a scarcely-articulate gasp of de- 
lighted surprise, ‘ art thou come indeed ?’ 

“Thou hadst my word, signora,’ replied 1. 
Then, fearing that, although the gardens were 
vearly deserted, our interview might attract 
attention, I took her by the hand, and, leading 
her, through the dusk, into the deep recesses of 
*eypress grove, placed her on one of its most 
cluded seats, 

“*Your pleasure, signora?’ said I, in a low 
‘ice, But no answer was vouchsafed save only 
token sobs. « Your pleasure, signora, 1 again 
‘epeated, fearing that I was to be made the 
Cupe of a scene of pretended emotion, when, lo ! 





instead of replying, the stranger flung her arms 
passionately round me, and strained me passion- 
ately to her bosom. My first impulse was to 
extricate myself from these unsought embraces, 

‘« « Balthazar!’ faltered the weeping woman, 
“canst thou not discriminate between the ca- 
resses of a wanton and of a mother? Boy, 
boy, the bosom to which thou art pressed is that 
which cherished thine infancy! My son—my 
own—my only! O that thus, by stealth, and in 
shadows of death, we should be fated to meet 
again !’ 

“Great as was my amazement at this out- 
burst of tenderness, the forewarnings of my good 
Dolores forbade me to give way to the impulses 
of tenderness waking in my heart, 

“ «And how am I to determine the truth of all 
this,’ said I, labouring to repress my emotion. 

‘<* Doth not the intensity of an agonized mo- 
ther’s voice bring conviction with it?’ she re- 
plied, relaxing her embrace. ‘ Doth nature 
whisper nothing to thy soul? Submit thee, then, 
at least, to the testimony of vulgar evidence. I 
adjure thee, Balthazar Sanchez, by the home and 
guardians of thine infancy, by yonder farm on 
the Manzanares’ side, by Pepito and Dolores, thy 
foster-parents, by the convent of Sancta Bene- 
dicta, by’ 

* ¢ All these things may have been reported to 
thee by others,” said I, still mistrustful. 

«« « By the stain, then, wherewith, in the hour 
of birth, thy right arm above the wrist was dis- 
figured, I challenge thee, as my offspring, and 
claim of thee the honour and homage of a son!’ 
said the stranger, in stern displeasure ; and, this 
time, my answer consisted in dropping on my 
knees at her feet! But though thus tacitly re- 
cognising her claim, no yearning of the affections 
impelled me to lavish upon her the caresses of a 
child. I was awe-struck—overpowered—but not 
softened by the discovery that I was no longer 
an orphan. Nature seemed to forewarn me that 
there were humiliating secrets in store for me ; 
that I was already encompassed by the snares 
announced by Dolores. 

‘‘] was not long left in suspense. My mother, 
(or let me at once assign to her the name by 
which she at length announced herself,) the Sig- 
nora Rachaéla Sanchez, aware that the moments 
of our interview were numbered, suffered me not 
to waste my time in interrogation. 

“ * Thou wouldst doubtless know, Balthazar,’ 
said she, enfolding her arms around me as I sat 
beside her on the marble bench, ‘ to what end 
| have thus strangely prolonged my separation 
from the child of my flesh? The moon hath not 
yet revolved, my son, upon my sojourn in Spain! 
I come to thee, after an exile in foreign lands ; 
after fifteen years of toil and privation, under 
the scorching suns of Africa ; and if the coldness 
with which thou hast welcomed me arise from 
the fears inspired by my mendicant’s habit, arise 
and be of good cheer. I am rich, Balthazar, 
Though driven into banishment, a worse than 
beggar, the God of my fathers hath prospered 
me ; and I return to my native country, (albeit 
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in secret, and under peril of the laws,) opulent 
enough to bribe, if not the clemency of the King, 
at least the mercy of the executioner!’ 

“© The executioner?’ faltered I ; the secret 
misgivings suggested by the Israelitish name of 
Rachaéla, gradually increasing. 

«< ¢ Hath the woman Dolores so far fallen from 
her pledge, as to keep thee ignorant of the mis- 
fortunes of thy parents, that thou art thus 
astounded ?’ cried my mysterious mother in a 
low hoarse voice. ‘ Not content with defiling 
thy young life by contact with a Christian con- 
gregation’ 

‘“‘ A cry of horror, bursting from the very depth 
of my soul, interrupted her disclosures. ‘ Speak, 
speak !’ I exclaimed, trembling with apprehen- 
sion. © Who am I—and what art thou, that thus 
overcomest my mind with terrors °’ 

«< * Thouartthe circumcised child of persecuted 
parents, pertaining to the people elect of God, 
replied Rachaéla, with haughty defiance. And 
no sooner had the fearful secret escaped her lips, 
than in lieu of renewing my intreaties for farther 
information, | placed my hands upon her lips, 
imploring her to forbear. 

«« Ay!’ cried she, with bitterness, having at 
length wrested away my hand—‘ like the rest, 
poor miserable poltroon, thou shrinkest from her 
on whose head a price is set by the minions of the 
law! ‘Thou wouldst even deny, I doubt not, thy 
persecuted creed !’ 

“<« My creed? It is none of mine!’ I ex- 
claimed, with indignation. ‘ The very name of 
Jew is loathsome in my ears; to the God of 
Christians was 1 taught to bend my knees; 
among Christians have | abided—among Christ- 
ians will I still abide. Unless thou art some 
messenger of Satan, sent to work the perdition 
of my soul, away with thee at once lest 1 be 
tempted.’ 

“<< To what ?’ interrupted Rachaéla ; ‘ to sur- 








render me into the hands of the blood-sucking | 


Inquisition, or of the stony-hearted Prince, their 
master and thine Do it. Summon the guard! 
Resign to their tender mercies the mother 
who bore thee, that they may butcher her, 
even as they did thy father, the husband 
of her youth, as a sport for the populace of 
Madrid !’ | 

‘« Unconsciously I approached, and took herhand. 

“« Was it not a pleasant recreation for them !’ 
continued Rachaela, in an appalling whisper. 
‘An auto-da-fé! The Inquisition, with its 
banners, and torches, and fiend-like familiars ! 
The well-piled faggots, the resin, the tar-barrel ! 
to torture, both in the flesh and the spirit, the 
last moments of poor Caspar Sanchez, the mild- 
est, truest, kindest, of all the sons of his tribe ! 
Caspar, who never wronged a fellow-creature of 
a doit, nor injured a hair of mortal head! But 
he was a Jew—a proscribed Jew! Driven by 
royal edict from the fertile fields of Spain, he 
had presumed to return (even as I have now re- 
turned) by stealth and in disguise, in order that 
his first-born child might see the light beneath 
the same roof where he had first beheld it, And, 





lo! the Christian murderers, whose Creed pro 
fesses pardon, and meekness, and peace, detected 
us in the worship of the God of Israel, ang 
plunged him into the dungeons of the Herman 
dad! Then it was that, escaping in the dap}. 
ness of the night, my infant in my arms, ] pte. 
served thy life, Balthazar, by entrusting thee to 
the honest couple whom the humanity of th, 
poor father had in his better days preserye, 
from ruin. Even fallen as we were, Pepito ang 
Dolores swore to become parents to the orph 
child of Caspar Sanchez.’ 

«And nobly fulfilled their undertaking,’ saiq 
I, firmly. 

«“<«’Tis false!” cried my mother. <In accept 
ing, for thy behoof, the small sum I had been 
able to bear away, they solemnly undertook to 
use no efforts to detach thee from thy father's 
faith.’ 

“« Nor did they. No word of religious jn. 
struction did I ever receive from their lips. It 
was only when, with coming years, they saw the 
turbulent spirit of the circumcised boy aban- 
doned to their charge, expose him to danger of 
detection, that they placed me in the convent of 
Sancta Benedicta, and thus wrought the good 
work of my salvation.’ 

«« And of my revenge!’ added my mother, in 
a low concentrated voice. ‘ Little dreamed 
those poor, bigoted, Castilian boors to how great 
a deed they were devoting their nursling Bal- 
thazar! I have told thee that, to save thy life, 
I fled before the enemies of thy fatner. To 
avenge his death have I borne thenceforward 
the burden of existence. ‘T’o thy hand, boy, the 
deed of retribution is decreed. In the Word of 
the God of Israel is it written—‘ an eye for an 
eye, a tooth for a tooth, a life for a life!’ and, 
lo! a royal one is assigned to repay the death of 
my murdered Caspar!—Philip of Spain, the 
blood-thirstiest of her blood-thirsty princes, the 
favouring and favoured son of the Holy Her- 
mandad, must die by thy hand!” 

The gradually increasing emotion with which 
the venerable Spaniard had been pursuing his 
narrative, now thoroughly overcame him. Re- 
clining breathless in his chair, he wrung his 
hands in utter agony, till the notary, after much 
soothing expostulation, entreated him to pass 
briefly over such passages of his history as were 
too afflicting to his soul. 

«“ Be it so,’ murmured the old gentleman, 
when at length he regained the power of utter- 
ance. “Let it suffice thee, in a few fearful 
words, that, at that first interview and many 
succeeding ones, the implacable widow of Caspar 
Sanchez left no argument unattempted to prove 
that I owed it as a sacred duty to the memory 
of my father to offer up in atonement the life of 
Don Philip! The facilities afforded by my ©” 
fidential post rendered the horrible deed only 
too easy of accomplishment. Furnished by ™ 


an 


mother with the slow but subtle poisons of the 
East, I had only to decree the death of the 
Prince of Asturias, escape with Rachaila to the 
coast ere the effects of the poison were m 
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od, hastily embarking, betake myself to the 

of my forefathers ; and glowing, indeed, 
sere the terms in which Rachaela described, to 
ny bewildered senses, the joys of an Oriental 


« Tearful !—oh, fearful was my temptation ! 
_not that for a moment I inclined towards the 
commission of so great a crime ; but, on dis- 
gvering my abhorrence, my mother astuciously 
sddressed her endeavours to obtain an influ- 
ence over my affections—pretending to listen to 
the arguments with which I endeavoured to con- 
vert her to the religion of peace—while, ever 
snd anon, artfully reverting to the virtues, the 
suffering, the frightful end of my father—then, 
shen satisfied of having roused in my bosom the 
dormant filial instincts, so potent in all human 
hearts, she failed not to threaten, in case of 
my persisting in my resistance, to give her- 
self up to the Holy Tribunal, and suffer death 
as a Jewess, before the face of God andofherson! 

« Perplexed !—bewildered !—at one moment 
on the point of myself accusing her as a regicide— 
the next, almost disposed to become an assassin, 
rather than endanger the life of the author of 
my days, how I longed for a renewal of those 
peaceful times of old on the banks of the Man- 
zanares—how I regretted the uneventful mo- 
ments of the convent of Sancta Benedicta! 

“The perils in which 1 stood—the intemperate 
revilings of Rachaéla—the revulsion of feeling 
produced by loving as a mother one whom I ab- 
horred as a Jewess—at length so irritated my 
blood as to throw me into a raging fever. In the 
ravings of delirium my secret transpired ; and, 
though at first treated as the delusion of in- 
sanity, the perpetually recurring terms of my 
adjurations at length determined the royal 
confessor (who had been brought by my fellow- 
servants to witness my excitement) to institute 
an investigation. 

“Spare me the rest. When, at the close of 
many months, I was restored to perfect con- 
sciousness, I found that the fires of the Inqui- 
sition had again been kindled, and that another 
victim was gone to rejoin the manes of Caspar 
Sanchez ! 

“My first impulse was to depart from a country 
watered with the blood of my kindred. But the 
contempt with which, on my recovery, I found 
myself treated by my comrades, who affected to 
regard me as a recanted Jew, determined me to 
tarry for a while, lest it should be supposed I 
fed from fear of their misusage. But, while 
thus irresolute, I was summoned into the 
Presence of the comptroller of the royal house- 
hold ; who (after bidding me bless, upon my 
knees, theclemency of Don Philip, )acquainted me 
that the Prince, being about to embark for Eng- 
land to solemnize his union with Queen Mary, had 
decided that I should form one of the royal suite. 

“*Don Philip condescends to consider,’ he 
continued, ‘that no stronger evidence of 
fidelity could be afforded than by your steady 
resistance to the evil suggestion of a mother. 

reward, therefore, the stanchness of your faith 
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as a Catholic, and loyalty as a subject, he 
doubles your salary as chief confectioner, and 
bids you prepare for immediate embarkation.’ 

“ Rebellion against such a mandate had been 
impossible ; but | was, in fact, overjoyed to be 
released from Spain. A residence at St Ildefonso, 
darkened by such dreadful reminiscences, was 
unsupportable. Madrid was worse; the church 
of the Dominicans, where sentence had been pro- 
nounced upon my parents, and the Plaza where 
their horrible destiny was accomplished, were 
alike hateful to my soul. The invisible hand of 
the Holy Hermandad, seemed armed against my 
life—mysterious voices ever murmured in the 
air, prophesying evil; and whenever it was my 
chance to meet a procession of the order of St 
Dominic, the blood seemed frozen in my veins. 

‘Under such circumstances, Master Notary, 
judge how great was my relief to disembark upon 
the strand of Britain. The land, as we sailed 
betwixt the wooded banks of the Southampton 
river, looked green and tranquil as a dove’s nest ; 
and, though the minds of the people were dis- 
posed against this Spanish alliance, desiring to 
behold their Queen wedded with a countryman 
of their own, yet was our reception and progress 
bright with overflowing hospitality. 

‘“Tt needs not to enlarge upon the events 
that followed. The favour I enjoyed in the 
eyesof the Prince, sufficedto recommend me tothe 
grace of her Majesty—who, in her fulsome fond- 
ness fora bridegroomeleven years her junior, used 
to requite, with the most lavish prodigality, 
the trifling gifts offered as tokens of his respect. 
Among these, according to the custom of Spain, 
sweetmeats were a common offering ; and, on 
occasion of his Highness’ presenting to her 
Majesty on her birth-day, a comfit-box, richly 
encrusted with jewels, and filled with his favour- 
ite confection of candied pistachio nuts, Don 
Philip took occasion to relate the story of his 
faithful Balthazar, whose abilities he was pleased 
to estimate far beyond their desserts. 

«“¢The youth must henceforward be especially 
attached to my household,’ replied the Queen, at 
the close of her royal husband’s narrative; and 
no small relief was it to my mind that, when 
Don Philip, weary of the thraldom of wedlock, 
affected to be recalled to Spain by business of 
State, that I was allowed to remain behind, in 
the quiet verdant seclusion of Richmond. There, 
oh, there, did Nature seem to take me once more 
to her bosom! In this sylvan retreat, the peace 
of other days came back to me. Amid the 
blending beauties of its woods and waters, I tried 
to lose the impression of my past afflictions. 

‘The sole embitterment of my life arose frum 
the religious persecutions which soon filled the 
kingdom with tears and anguish. Though the 
temper and constitution of the country forbade 
the introduction of the Inquisition, as at one 
period meditated by the Queen, the intolerant 
spirit of Philip's congenial wife, caused the flames 
of persecution to be kindled ; and, in lieu of Pa- 
gans and Jews, Christian now consigned his 
fellow Christian to the stake. 
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656 MARY STUART’S FAREWELL TO FRANCE. 


‘«‘ Against such a breach of divine law, my soul 
revolted ; and, in many a secret prayer did I 


commend myself to the Almighty, imploring him | 


to soften the heart of the Queen, and so modify 


the belief of the people that the religion of | 
Christ might become all in all, and faith, hope, | 


and charity govern the institutions of the land. 
“« Beware !’ would oftentimes exclaim that 

prudent and tender soul, Mistress Alice Hark- 

well, who afterwards became my wife and house- 


| 


| 


hold comforter ; ‘ beware lest these unorthodox | 


sentimerts be suspected. Thine opinions, Master 
Balthazar, savour of the fagot and tar-barrel. 
By my sooth ! thou art already half a Protestant.’ 

“And so, true to her insinuation, on the 
death of the Queen, and the accession of the 
glorious Elizabeth, I became wholly a Protestant, 
and her spouse. It was not, as many inferred, 
the desire to retain my place at Court which 


opened my ears to the arguments wherewith the | 


chaplains of her Majesty laboured to enlighten 
the darkness of her faitnful servitors ; but that, 
from the Popish cause there emanated an odour 
of human blood, too greviously reminding me of 
the fate of my parents! Persecution and intoler- 
ance were the handmaidens of the Roman Catho- 


lic Church ; and, somehow or other, the Jewish | 


blood within me seemed to curdle in my veins | 


at the very sight of the uplifted Host. 

“At the Queen’s coronation, Master Notary, 
trust me, there was not a more devoted Protest- 
ant kneeling in the aisles than he by whose skill 
was compounded the masterpiece of confection- 
ary, that glittered at the banquet as chief deco- 
ration of the royal table. Your countrymen 
came forthwith flocking to the palace, desiring 
to be instructed in my arts! Scholars had I, 
almost beyond my power of reckoning ; and it 
hath been pretty generally affirmed that to poor 
Balthazar Sanchez England is indebted for the 
introduction of the art of comfit-making. Though 
now and then a jealous rival presumed to whisper 
of me as ‘ the Spanish Jew,’ none dared to gain- 


ant Church to which I now adhere. 


| confectioner attached to the English Court. 


gracious Majesty permitted me to retir 
Court for the enjoyment of my means, re 
to the end of my days the title of honoy 
royal confectioner.” 
‘“ Nor needs there a better proof, y 
Sanchez, of the good renown wher Fah 
Be ewith Vou 
have borne it,” interrupted old Trackit, “than 
that the grandniece of your late spouse (who 
failing issue of your body, you adopted as heir) 
should have been sought in marriage by no less 
worthy a gentleman than Sir Carnaby Savile.” 
‘A fig for Sir Carnaby Savile!” cried Sanche; 
filling his glass from the flagon of dry Malaga 
standing on the table beside him. « Sir Carnaby 
would have mated with my mother, Rachaéla 
or any maiden or matron of her tribe, upon suf. 
ficient incitement of gold. No more! Enough of 
my heir-at-law and of his virtues. They are 
not of such weight with me as to obstruct my 
long-meditated purpose of giving to the poor a 
third portion of my substance, and so pleading 
to the Lord’s mercy for the errors of my fathers, 
and my own levity, if levity there be, in chang. 
ing the form of my devotions, Albeit the worldly 
blessings, wherewith the Almighty hath blessed 
me, may be esteemed tokens of divine forgive- 
ness, there are times when my soul hath been 
exceeding sorrowful with perplexity betwixt the 
Jewish creed to which I was born, the Catholic 
faith in which I was nurtured, and the Protest. 
If I have 
sinned, however, in this thing, it hath beea with 
good intent ; and soon may the blessings of the 
poor confirm the promises of grace to the dying 
moments of Tue QuEEN’s Comrit-MAKER.” * 


€ from 
r of her 


a — ——— ———— —— 


* Balthazar Zanca or Sanchez, who came to this 
country in the train of Philip II., was the first royal 
After being 
converted to Protestantism, he died, in 1602, at his man. 
sion at ‘Totenham Cross, having contributed to the cost 
of the brick cross erected by Dean Woed in 1600, in 
place of the wooden one then standing ; and erected, at 


his sole expense, an almshouse for eight poor persous. 
| The residence of Balthazar Sanchez, now an inn, and the 
say the award when, in my old age, the Queen's | almshouse in question, remain in good preservation. 


MARY STUARTS FAREWELL TO FRANCE. 
(From the French of Beranger.) 


Farewell ! thou charming land of France! 
Lov’d shalt thou be for evermore ; 

Here beam’d my youth’s first happy glance 
Adieu !—’tis death to quit thy shore ! 


Adopted home of childhood’s years, 
From whence I now must banished be, 

My farewell take—receive my tears, 
And keep, O France! my memory. 

The wind is high—we quit the land— 
Yet all unmov'd by tearful eyes ; 

To cast me back upon thy strand 
Ileaven biddeth not the waves arise. 


When, ‘mid my favourite people’s gaze, 
I cross’d the Tourney’s brilliant ring, 
Less warm the shouts my rank could raise 
Than those which hail’d my beauty’s spring. 
Vain is the crown—the sceptre vain— 
To me in gloomy Scotland shewn ; 
Unless it were o’er France to reign, 
I never wish to fill a throne. 


| 
| 
i 
| 


There Glory, Love, and Genius smiled— 
And deep my youth has drank of all; 
But now, in Caledonia wild, 
What change must o’er my fortunes} fall! 
Dark too an omen lately gleamed, 
(Well may my heart affrighted be,) 
For in a vision dread there seem’d 
A scatiold raised—and raised for me, 


O France! ‘mid future wrongs and fears, 
The daughter of the Stuart’s line, 
As in this day that sees her tears, 
Shall turn to thoughts that once were thine. 
But see! the ship’s too rapid sail 
Already speeds ‘neath darkening skies ; 
And night, beneath her humid veil, 
Conceals thee from mine eyes, 


Farewell then, charming Land of France! 
Lov'd shalt thou be for evermore; 

Here beam’d my youth's first happy glance 
Adieu—’tis death to quit thy shore. LF, 
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THE LOCKHART AND BALLANTYNE CONTROVERSY. 


|, Refutation of the Mistatements and calumnies contained in Mr Lockhart’s “ Life of Sir Walter 
Scott,” respecting the 3Zessrs Ballantyne. By the Trustees and Son of the late Mr James 


Ballantyne. 


11. The Ballantyne Humbug Handled. By Mr Lockhart. 


IL. Reply to Mr Lockhart’s Pamphlet. 


Gevs SrreET Lower ought to set up a statue 


in bronze to Mr Lockhart, in commemoration of | 


,is notable achievements, in throwing open the 
jark recesses Of Grup Srreet Uprer. By the 


singular disclosures which he has either made | 


' 
| 
| 
| 


| 


himself, or wrung by stings and the rack from | 


the Ballantyne Trustees, he has revenged the 

rly denizens of the ancient locality, through- 
out all their starving generations, upon the aris- 
tocracy of literature. He has successfully proved 
how much more shabby, tricky, and morally 
despicable, when the inner movements are re- 
vealed, may be the great game where the stakes 
played for are titles and estates—or tens and 
hundreds of thousands—than the pitiable strug- 
gles of the very poorest man of genius who, in all 
circumstances, retains the whiteness of his soul, 
and whose worst difficulties may have only been, 
toobtain bread for his children ;—like Goldsmith, 
for many a day, the rent of his garret ; or, like 
Johnson, the price of his mother’s coffin. 

After all that we have read or heard of the Ca- 
lamities of authors, we are compelled to own, that 
the bitterest portion of an author’s miseries has 
been Sir Walter Scott’s. Itis the strange duplex 
morement of Scott’s Mind and Life, as revealed 
i these humiliating and afflicting pamphlets, 
rhich to us’constitute their great interest. As to 
MrLockhart’s good taste and feeling in compos- 
agaconsiderable part of Sir Walter Scott’s Life, 
eur judgment was made up, and rather frankly 
expressed, long before any one of them appeared. 
Tothe Ballantynes—to Mr James Ballantyne in 
articular—we felt that he had done gross and, 
‘erything considered, pitiful injustice: but, in 
“opinion, the case stood still worse as to Dr 
eon Leyden, Thomas Pringle, the Ettrick Shep- 
werd, Alister Campbell, and other men of genius, 
"0 have no sons nor friendly Trustees to do 
“stice to their true characters, and defend their 
‘eniories frum clumsy ridicule, and wanton and 
‘provoked misrepresentation. 
the three curious productions named at the 
wad of this article, furnish thetext of a much more 
five and far-reaching discourse than any that 
wuld be warranted by the controversy which Mr 
vekhart has imprudently provoked, But this 
roperl y belongs to the Memoirs of Scott, when 
“ty shall he impartially written. As regards the 
“rely personal question, James Ballantyne’s 
‘stees and his son, have, we think, trium- 
mantly Made out their case against their su- 
eilious opponent. That this could not be 


“ without deep and permanent injury being 
SEXX— vor, vy, 





By the Authors of the “ Refutation,” &c. 


inflicted on the memory of Scott, is wholly 
attributable to the arrogance of manner, and the 
unfairness of statement, which Mr Lockhart has 
throughout displayed. It is quite true, that he 
has partially succeeded in shewing up a few 
harmless foibles in James Ballantyne ; but at 
what a price has this been accomplished! Hence- 
forth let no one call Mr Lockhart a proud man, 
Rash, if not reckless, insulting, uncandid, unfair, 
and, we fear, spiteful, he may be called: but he 
is anything rather thana proud man, The inor- 
dinate respect which a high-minded man cherishes 
for himself will ever prove a more powerful 
restraint on his license of statement and lan- 
guage than any that an adversary can impose. 
Now, in his management of this controversy, 
the editor of The Quarterly has been as conde- 
scending in the free use of abusive and insolent 
language, and in calling names and giving nick- 
names, as the veriest Grub Street author could 
desire ; and, all the while, this vulgarity is di- 
rected against persons whom he assumes to treat 
as immeasurably his inferiors. The ‘Trustees, 
whether tradesmen or professional men, though 
sufficiently acute and cutting at times, have a 
manifest advantage over Mr Lockhart, in never 
abandoning that decent propriety of language 
which they owed to themselves, if not to their 
supercilious and unceremonivus adversary ; while 
they have carefully and ably elaborated every 
point in Mr Lockhart’s statements, and knocked 
them down one by one. 

When the Trustees and the son of Mr James 
Ballantyne published their “ J2efutation of the 
Mistatements and calumnies contained in the 
Life of Sir Walter Scott,” we reserved our judg. 
ment, merely noticing that Mr Lockhart could 
not sit down under the very serious charges 
brought against him by the highly respectable 
parties who had come forward in defence of 
the character of Ballantyne. Long was the de- 
molition, the utter destruction of Ballantyne’s 
defenders threatened ; and the ‘“ Humbug 
iTandled” came forth at last. Its tendency was 
to prove that scurrility of language, insolence 
of tone, and the pitifulness in the general 
style of invective, could produce little effect, or 
none that was favourable to Mr Lockhart, upon 
persons of any reflection ; but then the array of 
figures, the bold allegations of the systematic 
deception and fraud practised by the Ballan- 
tynes, upon good, easy, generous, credulous, 
simple-minded Sir Walter—his head ever wrapt 
in the clouds of the regions of romance, his 
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mind wandering, like “True Thomas,” in Fairy | 
Laud, while “ Johnny Rigdum” bamboozled him 
ey with hocus-pocus accounts, and James playeda yet 
+p) a darker game—who could help being staggered for 
. a time by these statements, especially when, after 
‘a a dexterous confusion of figures, Sir Adam Fergus- 
"n son (who enjoys the honour of having the “ HZum- 
a ae bug’ addressed to him) was told that James Bal- | 
| Jantyne’s complaint, after the bankruptey, “ that | 
his family had been reduced from affluence to | 
beggary by no particular error of his own,” was | 





eee" 


the grossest humbug of all! “ Reduced from 
affinence!” quoth Mr Lockhart. ‘* They” (the | 
Ballantyne family) “had only been removed from 
a well of other people’s money, into which Mr 
James had nimbly dipt his bucket during twenty 
vears, Whenever it suited his purpose to do so, | 
And, undoubtedly, all his kith and kin had par- | 
taken largely in this species of affluence.” And | 
Mr Lockhart goes on to shew, how kind James | 
Ballantyne most liberally and lavishly pro- | 

| 

| 
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‘ vided for his parents and relatives, his wife's 
ay A included, (all the while with Scott’s money,) and 
: ie ends with the old motto, © ZZoce denim liber- 
+ alitas appellatur, aliena boua largirt 3” which we | 
ta may freely translate—“ It is easy cutting whangs 
aff other folk’s cheese.” 
After such vrave statements, from the editor of 
rH The Quarterly, although proof against the mere 
} scurrility, and perceiving the palpable fallacy of 
. many of Mr Lockhart’s tables of figures and rea- 
sonings, and though committed to the contro- 
versy by our previously expressed opinion of the 
injustice done Ballantyneamong othersin the Life, 
we were againcompelled to suspend our final judg- 
ment, and wait to hear what the Testamentary 
Trustees and Mr James Ballantyne’s son might 
have farther to say in explanation. We knew not 
what to make of the extraordinary revolution 
a which had taken place in Mr Lockhart’s opinions, 
bat since, in the Life, vol. vi., page 110, he had made a 
| rather frank sort of amende honorable to Dallan- 
he tyne’s relatives for the impertinences and un- 
i founded assertionsof the earlier volumes. Theapo- 
uf logetic explanation, tardily given, was to us quite 
.. + irreconcilable with the * nimble bucket-dipping 
into the well of other people's money ;” and the 
dishonest, or, at all events, the disreputable ex- 
travagance of Ballantyne’s alleged habits. We 
turned up the passage in the volume, and there 
‘ read—‘* J have been entirely mistaken, if those to 
. whom U allude, (DBallantyne’s relatives.) or any 
‘oi other of my readers, have interpreted any ex- 
' pressions of mine, as designed to cast the slightest 
Fr jputation upon the moral rectitude of the elder 
| Ballantyne, I believe James (the bucket-dip- 
per) to have been, from first to last, a perfectly 
upright man; that his principles were of a 
lofty stamp—his feelings pure even to simplicity.” 
With this in full recollection, and after the small 
impertinences, meant for wit and jocularity, on 
the subject of James Ballantyne, had been thus 
in some sort atoned for, how were we to consider 
him under the entirely new aspect in which it 
pleased Mr Lockhart to present himto the world 


ean crn ste 
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inthe * Humbug liandled?” The acrimony and 
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arrogance, the mere abusiveness, and the aims at 
wit of that pamphlet, might have passed for i" 
Lockhart’s way ; but what was to be thought of 
the total transformation of “the perfectly 

right man of lofty principles,” and « feelings pur. 
even to simplicity,” into an ungratefy] knave 
who, through life, had cheated and preyed = 
on his generous 2nd unsuspicious benefactor : 
We waited for the reply ; and that being Ree 
before us, we shall proceed to notice the 
lient points of the painful, and, we trust. 


Sd- 


now. 


_ concluded controversy, which has been thro 


upon Ballantyne’s Trustees by the intemper 
and imprudence of Mr Lockhart, 

From Mr Lockhart’s Memoir, the world has 
learned that Scott, when a sickly boy living 
under the care of his maiden aunt at Kelso, be. 
came the playmate and schoolfellow of James Bal. 
lantyne, the son of a shopkeeper, or, as the Scotch 
courteously phrase it, of a merchant, there, and 
descended, like the son of the Goodman of Sandy 
iinowes, from the respectable yeomanry of the 
country. In those happy days, there could be 
little or no visible distinction sf rank between 
the son of the Kelso general-dealer, or store- 
keeper, in respectable trade, and located in the 
capital of the then richest agricultural district in 
Seotland, and the son of the Edinburgh W,s, 
and grandson of the said Goodman of the Sandy 
Knowes. In point of expense, or style in living, 
the “ merchant’”—who, like those of his calling, 
making his money easily, spent it as freely,— 
must, inthose simpledays, have outshone his rural 
neighbours, Besides giving his sons the best 
education which the country afforded, tlie elder 
Ballantyne, as we are informed, drank wine, and 
even kept a horse; and actually, which is more 
to the point, bought a rocking-horse for his son 
James, even as the extravagant and reckless 
James did, inturn, for his son John, as Mr Loek- 
hart has informed the world, with many netes of 
admiration at this piece of predigality and pre- 
sumption in the ambitious printer. It is, more- 
over, current—-among the endless gossiping stories 
which Mr Lockhart’s attacks on the Ballantynes, 
and especially his condescending to such smail 
and minute items of biography as the rocking- 
horse—that theveritable rocking-horse, erewhille 
bestrode by James in the paltry village of Kelso, 
was, in progress of time, transferred from the 
Canongate to 39, Castle Street, and mounted by 
the present Sir Walter, the Major of Hussars 
The anecdote is quite true, we believe, and 
sv every-way worthy of the dignified statement 
which has elicited it, that it would be a pity @ 
suppress it. In the meanwhile, Walter Seott 
and James Ballantyne, untroubled about their 
respective ranks, grew up and carried the friend: 
ship of their boyhood into life. Ballantyne began 
business in Kelso as a solicitor; and, att 
request of the gentlemen of the neighbourh oi 
became editor and printer of The Kelso ; 
and, having exhibited some beautiful specimens 
typography, was, probably from friendly fee 
but also with certain ulterior views, IV! 
Scott, then “ a briefless barrister,” though 
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THE LOCKHART AND BALLANTYNE CONTROVERSY, 


‘ag into notice as an author, to try his fortunes 
3 printer in the metropolis. According to 
tockhart, Scott perhaps ‘‘even thus early con- 
jemplated the possibility, at least, of being him- 
wif connected with thie result of those air-drawn 
ehemes ;” for thus is Mr Lockhart pleased to de- 
eribe laying the foundation of a flourishing and 
iyerative printing business, the success of which 
ott fully foresaw, and which his wild specula- 
cons, asa publisher, and buyer of land, could not 
<jollyruin. Ballantyne, as he was far from need- 
ag to change, was not rash in abandoning the 
newspaper, which he had been successful in esta- 
ishing in Kelso, and the printing business, which 
he must have made profitable even in the pro- 
racial locality. In the pamphlet, we find, 

From the following passage in a letter from Ballan- 
rene to Scott, in March 1602, it appears that the printer 
wig hesitating as to sone renewed suggestions from his 
(end regarding his removal to Edinburgh; and that he 
wasin the meantime exerting himself to follow up the 
sdvantage he had gained. ‘* Your query respecting Edin- 
inrgh ] am yet at a loss to answer. To say truth, the 


expenses I have incurred in my resolution to acquire a | 


character for clegant printing, whatever might be the 
result, cramp considerably my presentexertions, A short 
tae, trust, will make me easier, and T shall then con- 
template the road before me with a steady eye.” 

But, in the end of 1803, he did unfortunately 
fillow Seott’s suggestion ; and, on his removal 
ty Edinburgh, received a loan from his future 
yattner of L500, and was patronised as far as 
was then in Scott’s power. Scott, having felt his 
way for some years, and tested both the qualities 
ofthe printer and the profitable nature of the 
trade, proposed the secret partnership. 


Mr Lockhart himself admits his “ suspicion’’ that Scott 
bad long harboured this desizn—so early, indeed, as the 
fate of Ballantyne’s projected removal from Kelso to 
Evnburgh; and Mr Lockhart adds, as a further mo- 
ure, that there was “little doubt that the hope of suc- 
ding atthe bar had waxed very faint, before the third 
rolume of [he Minstrelsy’ was brought out in 1803.” 
‘tthe same time, Scott, to use his own words, was de. 
vrmined that literature shonld be his staff, but not his 
tuich, and that the profits of his literary labour should 
Git he could help it, become necessary to his ordinary 
‘tpenses. Thus, despairing of success in his profession, 
ud determined not to depend upon literature, the re. 
maining resource was trade; and hence it was that he 
mame first a printer, and afterwards also a publisher. 
‘he following passage of Mr Lockhart’s work,+ written, it 
‘ould appear, before he had thought it necessary to sacri- 
“é James Ballantyne’s character, gives a just account of 
‘ott's views and motives upon this occasion :— 
= The forming of this commercial connexion was one 
* the most important steps in Scott's life. He continued 
mand by it during twenty years, and its influence on his 
erg exertions and his worldly fortunes was productive 
“much good and not a little evil. Its effects were, in 
uth, s) mized and balanced during the vicissitudes of a 
ag Vigorous career, that I at this moment doult 
rit ought, on the whole, to be considered with more 
‘lisfaction er regret.” 


The world has no doubt whatever on this head, 
and stil] less, we should imagine, the friends of 
hue Ballantynes. Had Sir Walter Scott, like 
ie proprietors of Blackwood’s Magazine, of The 

dinburgh Review, and the many other good 
‘stoners among the regular publishers, who 


"ere drawn to Ballantyne’s office solely by its re- 
i inci — 


. * Life.” vol, i., P- 343, + Vol. ii, Pe 41. 
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putation for beautiful and accurate printing, been 
content togive his old schoolfellow, and most zeal- 
ous and friendly corrector and critic, his business 
and influence, very different results might have 
heen anticipated from those which left James Bal- 
lantyne, in 1816, penniless and deeply in debt, 
and, in 1826, after twenty years of exertion 
and industry, rendered unusually effective by 
the talents and knowledge to which Mr Lock- 
hart himself bears frequent testimony, a bank- 


rupt, and with the world to begin again. 
When the first copartnery was formed, in 


1805, Ballantyne had already acquired a re- 
spectable capital for a young printer. It was 
in stock, or materials, L.2,090,—bhbesides book 
debts to the amount of L.1,668: 9: 11, which 
were carried to the account of the company. 
The relative sums of the partners at starting 
stood thus :—Ballantyne, L.3,758:9:11; Seott’s 
in-put as his share of stock, L.2,008. Scott was 
to have one-third of the profits; and Bal- 
luantyne, whose time was entirely devoted to the 
business, was to draw two-thirds. Whena sub. 
sequent copartnery was formed, Scott, having 
the power, laid down the law, and obtained a 
full half of the profits of a much larger trade ; 
his influence jn obtaining business being, he 
alleged, a full equivalent for Ballantyne’s skill, 
time, and capital in the business. The original 
company then started, with Ballantyne having, 
though notall free,in outstanding debtsand stock, 
L.1,750:9: 11 more than Scott; and because 
in the first years, while the old accounts 
came in and the old printing-office debts be. 
came due, he drew out money to pay them— 
his own money, be it remarked—Mr Lockhart 
chooses to represent him as overdrawing to an 
immense extent, and has very dexterously mys- 
tified the whole matter ; if indeed his extraordin. 
ary allegations are not made in sheer ignorance 
of the plainest principles of accompts ; which, 
were Mr Lockhart ingenuous about other things 
that he cannot fail to understand, charity would 
compel us to believe. On going over the books of 
the company for the first two and a-half years of 
its subsistence, Mr Lockhart sums up thus, and 
with his favourite figure of four notes of admir- 
ation :— 

On the whole, between Whitsunday 1805 and Mar- 
tinmas 1807, it appears that Scott's drafts on the busi- 
ness came to 1,506 : 4:3, James Ballantyne’s to 
L.3,966:4:1!!! 

When we read this, among other startling state- 
ments, in Mr Lockhart’s “ Humbug-Handled” 
pamphlet, we, without farther examination, shut 
the book, like, we doubt not, many others, fairly 
giving up James Ballantyne as a reckless and 
extravagant, if not dishonest, man. Since the 
‘“‘ Reply” to Lockhart by the Ballantyne Trustees 
has appeared, we have however carefully gone 
over the ground, with the advantage of those 
lights which it suited the author of the “ Hum- 
bug” to shroud or extinguish ; and the following 
abstract is the result, bringing the balances of the 
partners a year further down than the period 
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At the commencement of the copartnery, there was a 
difference in favour of Ballantyne, in stock and debts, of | 
L.1750 :9:11. During the first half.year of the copart- 
nery, Ballantyne drew from his surplus stock, &c., 
L.1193; but at the half-yearly balauce, in November, 
he has still of capital - L.2.932 4 4 
Scott's capital at this balance was 2,141 7 5 





yy 


Difference in favour of Ballantyne, L.790 16 11 





At the next balance, in May, 1800, after all lis drafts 
during the year now expired, the capital of Ballantyne | 


amounted to m ° L.2,952 17 2 | 
Scott's augmented capital, L.1060 more 
being put in, was - 3001 5 1 





Difference in favour of Scott, L348 7 11 

At the balance of Martinmas, 1906, the capital of 
Scott amounted to - - L.3469 6 1 
Ballantyne’s capital, - - 3110 0 0 


Difference in favour of Scott, . 000 €& I 
At the balance of Whitsunday, 1007, the capital of 


Scott amounted to ° ° L.5.63L 10 11 
Capital of Ballantyne, - - 3,615 11 11 





Difference in favour of Scott, L.i2 © 


At the Martinmas balance, ]}507— 


Scott’s capital, - - Loge ta © 
Ballantyne’s capital, - 3,002 3 1h 





Difference in favour of Scott, 


At the Whitsunday balance, 1O0C— 


ia ] oU0 


Ballantyne’s capital, : £3,708 17 7 
Scott’s capital, - ° 3.g00 1G I 





Difference in favour of Ballantyne, AAG 68 «CG 
This abstract of ours, after viewing the entire 
premises—both sides of the books—shews a 
somewhat different result from that with whieh 
Mr Lockhart, last) year, confounded us, But 
readers who are curious sheuld peruse both the 
pamphlets, and judye for themselves 3. and what- 
ever mercy they may have for Leckiiart, hey 
need, as to figures, feel none for the Ballantyne 
COon- 





Trustees, who are acute men of business, 
versant with aecounts, and not at all Hable to 
be mistaken or misled. 

They thus carry the statemen 
brief abstract into later vears :— 


3. mes 
hevond our 


ono 


From May to November, 1508, 
with L.GOO, borrowed by him fram his brother Alex. 
ander, and advanced to the company, and with his share of 


° 17 ¢ 4% and he is dedited with his dratts, 


he, James, is credited 


profits, 1.502 

P5406: 10: 7, and with his share (two-thirds) of his bro- 

ther Jolin’s salary, 1.185: 6: 8. 
Lastly, in the year from November ] 


‘a 


olG to November 
LGOD, he is credited with his share of profits, L.Pi90: 3:4; 
and he is debited with his drafts, L.d)50: 6: 7, and 
ulso with L.500, draun by him to repay a debt due by 
himeclf to his brother Jolin. . 

On the 26th of November, 1609, the amount of cae 
pital belonging to him, and standing at his wis 
L.bjdl:3:5 Of this capital, L.W00 consisted of cash 
advanced by him subsequent to the commencement of the 
company, by means ot loins which ] 
an individual, and for which he was 
sible, 

The gross unfairness of 
is thus apparent. Nuppressing all m 
slanding dells due lo ir Ra andy ne ot bie 
mene of the i pardnens f ip, muedcarried into Uiecom anys 


. . o,f - > , 4 ; j 4 
lo Ks, sh OTe lo he « cole wi e@ccounted for do hiim.® 


c 


credit 


e hed ovtatned as 


} Clsonally Co} Oll- 


x s] . 
Mr Lockhart’s representation 
fi ik 4 g the Oulbe 


COM EWC Ce 


© Me Lockhart dors allow that :he:e were book ut bts, 
but he cammet tell what pieperGon of them was paid; 
and his style of in‘erence does not lead him te conclude 


that any, much lees all, were paid, 
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Mr Lockhart assumes that he was entitled tg credit for 
nothing but his share of profits, and that theso profi's 
were all tha! he was entitled to draw for. Mr Loekh-r 
accordingly, after stating the profits at L.3,936; 9: 19 
and the drafts at L.5,963 : 12: 3, exclaims triumphantly. 
that “the careful and prudent tradesman, James, had 
overdrawn his share by no less than L.2,027:2; 5. 

In order to remove every vestige of obscurity or wis. 
understanding on this point, we give the following ah, 
stract of what Mr Ballantyne was entitled to draw, ang 
actually did draw, during the period in question. It ex. 
hibiis a very different result from that of the partial ang 
garbled statement of Mr Lockibart, 

Mr James Ballantyne’s Profits, 


From Whits. 1505 to White, 1306, L.736 10 2 


os ai 1206 66 £07; ooo ll 7 
ss “ 1607 se 1608, W550 .qy 
- 1508 to Marts. 1808 (half-year) 502 17 4 
6 Marts, 1808 6 1899, v6 100 3 4 


Outstanding debts due him at come. 
mencement of copartnery, L.1604 16 V1 

Cash received tor corrections, 
&e., due him then, 

Vaiue of paper, books, &c., bee 
longing to him, and afters 
Wards placed to his credit, 


63 13 0 


307 14 9 

———— —— 175 4 8 
At his credit, LGAcl 9 0 
*Draits by him. 


From Wh. 1885 toWh. 1006, L.2,378 4° 9 
6 86 OT BHG “6 boo, O16 9 10 
oo 6 1907) & «800, TIGL 9 G6 
“« 6 O08 to Mart. 


1698, (half vear,) . 546 11 7 
From Mart. 1808 to Mart. 
GOO, (including 1.3500 to 


pay debt to John Ballan- 


tyne, . . 1450 16 7 
I!is share of Jehn Ballan. 
tyne’s Salary fortwo years, 206 13 4 





6,630 5 79 


Excess of Drafts, Lowi 16 7 


Instead of 1.,2,027 : 2:5, as stated by Mr Lockhart! 


somy . 





This may suffice as a specimen of the manner 
in which Mr Leckhart deals with the books oi 
the compeny ; and, without going deeper inte 

} . 1 , vw +7) 
the matter, we shall merely give the comment 
ary on this period. 

Mr Lockhart gives the particulars for the first two 
vears only, being the periods most favourable for his own 
views but it will be observed, that Mr Scott's drafts after 
that period increased yearly, and in TOO were up wares 


of 1.200 above his share of profits, 


We are now arrived at Martinmas, 1509, 
when the balanee-shect shewed that the enpital 
of both parcners was equal, Scott's being L.3,>#-, 
Os. $d., Dallantyne’s, L.3,8412 3: 0. ‘This tact 
is ascertained by 2 minute signed by both par- 
ties, in which it is declared that 


The accounts should be closed, and their amount 
forming together the sum of 1..7,664, considered as tht 
permanent capital stock of the eumpany, invested ‘3 
buildings and material-, whereof each partner pose” 
one-half. It was farther determined that the div 
profit on the trade should be, and remain until altered it 
another written minute in this book signed by both pat 
ties, L.1560 annually; whereof L.g00, being twonthirds 
should be paid to James Ballantyne, and Jd, bess 
one-third, to Walter Scott, Esquire; and that the furthes 


sain ‘rt 
balance of profit arising on the trade should rea f 
within the a 


* 61 
181 9.¢ 


the discharge of additions tu stock made 


rent year in the first place, and thereafter to 3c 





) towards the permapent cipital stock. 
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But there was a wheel within a wheel here. 
The company was by this time in debt L.3,000 to 
«the moneyed partner,’ Mr Scott, who had chosen 
to become the company’s banker himself. Scott 
as not in those days a rich man—very far from 
t—but Ballantyne beginning without much 
capital, had still considerable personal debts upon 
him; and, by 1807, the steck and buildings of 
the company had been greatly enlarged with 
its increasing business, Accordingly, two years 

reviously, on the 3lst November, 1807, Scott 
grote John Ballantyne a rather extraordinary 
letter, of which this is an extract :— 

When we see how the difference between his [ James's | 
sock and mine stands, a considerable part, if not the whole 
ofthe balance, should bear 15 per cent. in my favour. . 

. « In general, when a partner is applied to for 


his individual security, it should, I think, be optional to | 
|ing, it is all very well. 


him to be the banker himself, if it suits his convenience 
better than to give a security. Bankers’ interest seldom 
comes lower, With one charge or another, including re- 
rewals, than L.6 or L.73 and though, to a partner, the 
company pays L.10, yet a proportion of the balance is 
gat of his own pocket, in as far as it diminishes his inte- 
restin the free profit. On the other hand, while bills be- 
lunging to the Company are ciscountable without such 
wcurity, or if the company, on its own credit, can pro- 
cure a stationary loan at L.5 per cent., it would be un- 


ist thata partner should force a loss upon them, J 


nention this because I shall have a large sum of money 
ty dispose of at Whitsunday, and the state of my family 
requires that J make the most of it 1 can. Winat Ballan- 
tyne and Co, have no occasion for, I will probably eim- 
pivy in some literary speculation. 

To cut a long story short, Mr Scott, acting 
upon this alleged right of a ‘* moneyed partner,’ 
vhich Ballantyne, whatever his private opinion 
might be, had no means to resist, did advance 
L.3,000, for which he drew, in what he calls 
“commuted profit,” or “trade interest,” L.450 
perannum during the period that the ridden com- 
yany continued his debtor. But this is not, to 
‘imple Christians, the most Jewish feature of the 
transaction, managed by the poor, simpie, easy, 
eredulous Mr Scott, whose mind, according to 
Mr Lockhart, was ever wrapt in fietion and 
rmance, ever in the clouds, while James Bal- 
antyne cheated and pillaged him on all hands, 
Of this L.3,000 Mr Scott had obtained 1.1200, in 
loan, from his brother, Major Scott, for which 
ie said Major held a security over the company’s 
premises in the Canongate. But Ly what right, 


ezal or equitable, could Mr Scott exact 15 per | 


ent. for this money? How many notes of ad- 
uration would Mr Lockhart require to express 
“S sense of Scott putting ten per cent. in his 
cket for no reason save that he had the power ; 
‘ing his brother the legal ratesof five per 
feat. which, with excellent security, was all he 
big entitled to, and pocketing the surplus. 
is 1.3000 was, the Trustecs say, long after- 
ards, charged wholly against Ballantyne—not 
“ “Ompany—as a debt due to Scott, when the 
*eeond Copartnery commenced. Dut a farther 
waety attends this transaction, and completely 
. the whole nature and scope of Sir 
_ re Scott s Jor 


te 


a3 iy connexion with the Ballan- 
,*% and, in particular, his copartnery with 
He who had the lion’s streneth and 
all along drew the lion’s share of the 


dames, 
ver, 





| Jolin Ballantyne. 
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spoils. Both brothers—and both in spite of 
whatever weaknesses it suits Mr Lockhart 
correctly to impute, or unfairly to exaggerate— 
were well-educated, able, and accomplished 
men, else they had never been chosen as the 
contidents and instruments of Scott's various 
schemesand speculations:— both brothers enjoyed 
much of his regard—James necessarily the 
largest share of his esteem, while for his ‘little 
Piearoon,”* his pliant facile instrument, he 
appears to have felt a really cordial and genial 
affection. Yet his impression—the feeling upon 
which he acted from first to last—appears to 
have been, “ ifthese clever, pleasant Ballantynes 
—without whose assistance it is impossible for 
me to carry out my secret plans of gain, as a 
printer and publisher—make a respectable liv. 
l brought James to 
[dinburgh with certain views; and | will use both 
of them handsomely and liberally while they 
serve my purposes: but, I am their patron, 
their feudal superior ; for me they must labour; 
through me and by me they must live.” And 
never had chief more faithful and devoted vas- 
sals. If James Ballantyne perceived, as he must 
have done, the strange mixture—as Byron 
strongly, if unjustly, said of Burns—*“ of dirt and 
deity,” in his great patron, he long kept the dis- 
covery to himself; long, but not always. John 
worshipped, or idolized and incensed him through- 
out, with probably such a shrewd guess about 
sume parts of the character of the writer of the 
mysterious correspondence,t labelled, ‘Open not 
—read not,” as so quick an observer, with all his 
love and veneration, could not fail to make. 
Mr Lockhart tells, that Sir Walter, after 
Jolin’s death, had to pay a personal debt for 
him. We shall hereafter see that the proba- 

* An illustration of Mr Lockhart’s extreme want of 
fairness may be aptly found in the frequeut and insult. 
ing use of the epithet Picarvon, as applied by Scott to 
Sv tar as the world knows, it was 
never used by Scott—though it may have been his nom 
de caresse tur his tool—but once, “in a piece of doggrel, 
probably copied out of Jolin’s tamous MS. volume, 
“ Gpen not—read nots” te. Sir Waltet’s private and 
confidential correspondence with which Sir 
Walter carried away after John’s funeral, The amusing 


hi use) fy 


dogzrel verses run thus, in reply to John counselling an 
| 


honest avowal. 
**« No, John, I will not own the book. 


I wont, you Piearoun ! 
When next Ltry St Grubby’s brook, 
‘lhe A. of Was. shall bait the hock ; 
Abd flat-fish bite as soon 
As il belore them they had got 
Vhe worn.cut wriggler 
Maller Feott.” 


Now, what would Mr Lockhart, what, at jeast, would 
any candid man, say, if a biographer of Scott were from 
this to take him at his own modest estimate, as Lockhart 
regularly dues James Ballantyne, and describe him asa 
Grub-Street batter for gudgeous—a worn-out wriggler, 
and eo forth—-yet the cases are exactly parallel ? 

Why dees not Mr Lockhart publish Scott's letters 
thus labelled by Jobn Ballantyne? They were, it ap- 
pears, carried away by Sir Walter on the day of John's 
funeral. Mr Lockhart says they are Sir Walter's pro- 
perty. Common sense would say they were the property 
of John Ballantyne’s heirs and trustees; as they must be 
the only vouchers, Low remaining, for his probity, so 
yrossly attacked; and, in any woy @ very great literary 
Curiosity. 
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bility is, that Scott owed John money.—To re- 
turn to our illustration of the nature of ‘‘ com- 
muted profits’ —Scott borrowed L,1200 from his 
brother at 5 per cent., (for which the company 
granted heritable security,) and drew 15 per 
cent, for it as “ trade interest.” James, to keep 
up his share of the stock, &c., required, about 
this period, also to borrow, and, among other 
sums, L,1000 from his brother, Alexander; for 
which loan he received the company’s personal 
security. Scott seems to have been dissatisfied 
with this, and we find him writing, in September, 
1814: I own I think it questionable how 
far money borrowed for the advantage of a 
partner ought to be guaranteed by the com- 
pany.” How many thousands were afterwards 
guaranteed by the company for the sole use of 
the Laird of Abbotsford’ But there was here 
all the difference between “ My bull goring your 
Honour’s cow ; and your Honour’s bull goring my 
cow.” Ballantyne seems to have been at this 
time not a little nettled at Scott ; and his letter 
to his brother upon the occasion, is very charac. 
teristic of the individual, It is besides illustra- 
tive of his relative position with Scott. After 
quoting his partner's opinion, for the information 
of his brother, he proceeds— 


“67 shall answer *s [Scott's] letter driumphantly. 
He talks of it as ‘an improper transaction.” Wiy, 
sir, he has, at this moment, an obligation from us in his 
possession, binding us to give Ais brother security over 
the printing-office, for money advanced as part of his 
steck, and for which he regularly received 15 per cent. 
That plain tale should put him down, methinks. For 
here he receives this enormous interest as a partner run- 
ning all risks ; and he takes an obligation for a security 
which would prevent the possibility of his running any 
risk, How that should be a wrong transaction applied 
to my brother, which he thought a right one when applied 
to his brother, my blunt intellects cannot see. So, no 
more of this. I rest here, that you cannot lose in 
the Jong run. You have, as above said, the bills of the 
company ; and the company can pay. 

“ Most assuredly, you can draw interest at only 5 per 
cent,” 

James's “triumphant answer” produced a re- 
ply from Scott, not yielding his ground, but 
admitting that Alexander, if he chose to insist 
for his money from his brother James, might 
bring down the house ; but that this would do 
him little honour:—and of Alexander doing this, 
Mr Scott could have had no serious apprehen- 
sions. James, whose courage at this time seems 
to have been screwed above the ordinary pitch, 
ventured a manly rejoinder to Scott’s letter, in 
which, among other reasons for wishing to give 
his brother ample security, he states— 


“The application of the money was nothing to him 
[Alexander.] He gave it to the firm upon the security 
of the firm. But this may seem only to exculpate him, 
leaving me still chargeable with the blame of giving the 
company’s security for a sum advanced for my private 
advantage. Now, as to this, it could not possibly occur 
to me that I was doing wrong; because the fact was 
before my eyes, that you had yourself demanded and 
obtained, and qctually held, an obligation to vest the 
property of the printing office in your brother, Major 
Scott, as security for a sum advanced by him to you, and 
by you to the business in the way of loan, for which the 
trade-interest of 15 per cent. was regularly paid to your 
erder, and for the arrears of which you have, of course, 
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an accumulating claim atthis moment. Here Gene 

the company’s herifad/e security impledged (tor the o * 
gation to impledge was, I presume, equivalent 1, .. 
actual impledging) for a debt borrowed, certainly ‘ft 
the benefit of a partner,’ and actually, for a period, on 
ductive of very considerable advantage to that te . 


% (her, 
I am ready to own, that I may be entirely Mistaken jy 
my inference; but I must really say, that {am at pre 


sent wholly unable te perceive the nicest shade of distinc. 
tion betwixt the two cases. Yours led the way in pom: 
of priority of time ; and, when you demanded the seen. 
rity, I well remember the unhesitating cheer ulness With 
which I gave it.” 

We give Mr James Ballantyne, all cireym. 
stances considered, some credit for this bold. 
speaking; but Scott, as usual, prevailed, Jay), 
had wished to give his brother security over }, 
own dwelling-house in St John’s Street, his little 
Abbotsford ; but of this, Mr Scott, would hot 
hear. It was, he affirmed, giving Alexander ap 
improper preference over the other creditors. 
This principle, however, he totally forgot when 
he afterward alienated Abbots‘ord, though the 
company-debts were then more than doubled, 
Alexander Ballantyne was ultimately compelled 
to accept merely the personal security of James. 
A very beautiful and touching letter from James 
to his younger brother, announces Mr Scott's de- 
termination and James’ sorrowful submission. 
Alexander, for his brother’s sake, at once 
acquiesced, There are other points of the Trus- 
tees’ refutation of Mr Lockhart’s allegations in 
pecuniary matters, which we regard as pers 
fectly satisfactory, but to which we cannot 
now advert, and we come to tlie establishment 
of the publishing business, of which Scott was a 
much the sole projector and author as he was 
the author of Waverley. It is in vain for Mr 
Lockhart, while the “ Life of Scott” which he has 
written is before the world, to labour that point. 
The printing business was, at this time, yielding 
L.2,000 a-yeer. And though Jame: 
Ballantyne might grudge, fur a loan of L.3,000 to 
pay L150 ‘ commuted protit,” or 
‘trade words which may hencee- 


s 


s 


above 


a-year, 
interest,” 


| forward enrich the Jew’s vocabulary, ) he had stu. 


a very handsome income, and every reason to be 
contented as he was. John Ballantyne, who had 
come to Edinburgh, and who merely received « 
competent salary as a clerk in the printing office, 
might have had some ambition to turn ostensible 
publisher, but with James every rational induee- 
ment lay the other way. But both John and 
James were wax in the hands of Scott, though 
the former might be most willing, probably, te 
receive the bibliopolic impression. The pub 
lishing concern, as Lockhart has fully shewn— 
either of purpose, or by inadvertence—took I+ 
rise in a quarrel between Scott, and Constable 
and his partner, Hunter ; and in Scott's dislike o' 
the Ldinburgh Review, for which its editors hac 
certainly given him some cause, And, net uapry 
bably, he believed that a publishing house nig’ 
turn out quite as productive as the good blee 

milch cow in the Canongate, now yielding him, for 
no very large advances, above L.700 aye ” 
fair profit, besides his 1.450 of ‘commuted Fre 
fit.” or “* trade interest.” 
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THE LOCKHART AND BALLANTYNE CONTROVERSY. 


Lockhart says, in the Life— 


& He had, long before this, cast a shrewd and pene. | 


rating eye over the field of literary enterprise, and deve- 
joped in his own mind the outlines of many extensive 
plans, which wanted nething but the command of a suf- 
t body of able subalterns to be carried into execution 
with splendid success.”"’ That the establishinent ot a 

blishing house was one of those extensive plans which 
owed its existence to Scott’s survey of the field of literary 
enterprise, js substantially admitted by Mr Lockhart 
himself; while he endeavours to lay upon the shoulders 


. - a | 
of the sudalterns the failure of the undertaking, though | 


it appears, even from his own natrative, that Scutt, from 
ibe first to the last, directed its operations, projected all 
unfortunate speculations, and exercised an absolute 
control over its management, 

We are now quoting the pamphlet, from 


ghich we borrow further :— 


Mr Lockhart ascribes the commencement of the quarrel | 
to ‘a soreness Originating in the recent conduct of Mr | 
| uncongenial duty of paper-kite flyer in which he 


Jeffrey's journal,” the great primary source of the wealth 
snd authority of the house of Constable. Mr Murray 
of London had had the sagacity to prognosticate the 
coming squalls, and to take advantage of them by culti- 
rating a connexion with the Edinburgh printing house. 


He learned that “a new publishing house in Edinburgh, | 


in opposition to Constable, was all but matured 3°? and 
that ** Scodt had chalked out the design of an Flindurgh 
Annual Register, to be conducted in opposition to ihe 
polities and criticisin of Constable's Review.” 

The Ballantyne Trustees refer to a letter of 
Seott’s to his friend Mr Morrit, published by 
Lockhart, proving, what requires no proof, that 
the publishing house “was entirely the eman- 
ation of his brain,” and giving ‘ his own Cistinet 
account of its origin.” ‘Mr Lockhart himself 
almits,” say they, “ Life, vol. ii., page 223, 
‘that the new bookselling house in Edinburgh 
was hegur in the shortsighted heat of pique.” 

Butthis isnot enough, Mr Lockhart himself has said 
suficient to shew, that this bookselling house was one of 
those extensive plans of enterprise Which had long lain 
inembryo in the mind of Scott, and that it was warmed 
into birth by the spirit of animosity and revenge towards 
Loustable and Company. 

The Trustees, inour opinion, labour this point 
a great deal more than is Mr 
Lockhart may dumfounder persons who ‘are 


necessary. 


wtadmirers of figures,’ with James Ballantyne’s 
apparently enormous overdrawings; but Mr 
lockhart himself is authority enough for Scott 


| has thought fit to make public. 
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| hart has published, as addressed by Ballantyne 
to Scott, throwing himself upon the merey of 
his ‘generous creditor,” and humbly begging 
_ to be relieved, penniless and in debt, from certain 
_ consequences of the heavy involvements into 
which the folly of that “ generous creditor” had 
plunged him; but knowing, as Lockhart must 
well do, by whom James Ballantyne (with more 
| than his alleged pomposities, whether of pocket 
or manner) had been placed inthis painful and 
humiliating plight in relation to Scott, it really 
required a callousness and audacity to give that 
letter to the world on which we forbear to com- 
ment. Well must Mr Lockhart have known why 
the man who. from the real business which he had 
established, and conducted in a skilful and mas- 
terly manner—however he may have managedthe 


was unhappily involved—the man, we repeat, 
who, in 1809, before the publishing trade began, 
was realizing above L.1400 a-year from a sound 
and heaithy increasing trade, was, in 1816, com- 
pelled to write that supplicatory letter which he 
Fortunately for 
Mr Lockhart’s personal feelings, and for the 
memory of the dead, his opponents have shewn a 


' very remarkable degree of forbearance, It is 


enough for the present that we express our bo. 
lief that Scott himself eould in no circumstances 
have sanctioned such an act as this: though we 


| are far from thinking that he acted a very gene- 


having both commenced and ruined the pub- | 
ishing-house; dragging James Ballantyne and | 


the printing-oflice into the vortex, in spite of 
‘ny feeble resistance that James durst make. 
Mr Lockhart has, in the Life, abundantly dis- 
played the folly of Scott’s publishing speculations. 
He has also, incidentally, discovered the alarm 
‘nd distress of James Ballantyne at different 
periods ; and, indeed, from the commencement ot 
Mus disastrous concern, How can Mr_ Lock- 
hart then, after publishing such things as the 
following, justify to himself the uncandid, un- 
feherous, and unrighteous exposure which he 
‘made of James Ballantyne, in the abject 
Msture of a humble suitor to the man who had 
een the sole cause—we advisedly repeat it—the 
“ cause of his pecuniary embarrassment, for 
‘ave to marry ? 

, There is, to manly minds, something pitifuj 
? well as most pitiable in the letter which Lock. 


rous part in the matter. 

Ilow completely the fortunes of James Ballan- 
tyne were ruined at this time, by the wild and 
headstrong speculations of Scott, Mr Lockhart 
has clearly demonstrated. After 


several useless unsaleable works which Scott liad 


mentioning 


made be printed and published, he says in the 
Life- 

©The publishing firm wasas yet little more than atwelve- 
month old, and already James 
sume of dhcir mightiest undertakings would wholly disap- 
lie speaks Will) partie ilar 


began lo apprehend that 


point Scotts prognos(icaiwois. 

alarm of the ediuen of Beaumontand Fletcher's Plays, ot 
which Weber had now dismissed several volumes trom his 
incompetent and presumptuous hand. How scott could 
ever have countenanced the project of an edition of an 
English book of this class by a mere drudging German, 
appears to me quite inexplicable, 2... +) 6Jumes 
Ballantyne augurs, and well might he do so, not less 
duikly as to * the Aston speculation’—that is, the bulky 
collection entitled * Tixall Poetry.’ * Over this,’ he 


| Says, ‘the (edinburgh) review of the Sadler has thrown 


| your name withdrawn, 





a heavy cloud—the tact is, it seems to me to have ruined 
it. Here is the same editor and the same printer, and 
I hope you agree with John 
and me that this Aston business ought to be vot rid ef at 
almost any sacrifice. We could not now even ask «4 
London bookseller to take a share; and a neti oullay of 
near L.2,000 upun a worse than doubtful speculaiwn, is 
surely * most tolerable and not to be endured,’ ”’ 


Lockhart, in the Life, enumerates other mad 
and ruinous speculations in publishing, in which 
James Ballantyne was compelled to take his 
share. On the Annual Register alone, the loss 
was estimated by Constable, when Scott woald 
fain have made it over to him, at “‘ never leas than 
L.1000 a-year.” ‘* These,’ say the Ballantyne 
Trustees, ‘are pretty good specimens of the 
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664 THE LOCKINART AND BALLANTYNE CONTROVERSY, 


judgment and success with which Scott directed | labour, appears from many circumstances stated by Mr 


the publishing speculations of John Ballantyne | 
and Co.” 

The above failures, enumerated by Mr Lockhart him- | 
self, were heavy enough of themsclyes to weigh down the | 
concern ; but many other books weie published under 
the same guidance, and with equally bad success, Among 
these was a collection called © Tales of the East,’ in 
three ponderous volumes; a similar volume of “ Popular 
Tales;” an edition of Defoe in dwelve volumes 3 “ Fergu- 
son’s Astronowy 3; ‘** A Geneial View of the County of | 
Dumfries 3” and others, which were found to be unsale- 
able, and remained a dead stock in the hands of the pub- | 
lishers, 

Could a concern, £0 conducted, possibly prospery The 
drain of capital, caused by this load of unsaleable pub- 
lications, was enorinons., All was outlay 3 aud, as noe. 
thing came in, heavy engagements were entered into, 
which could only be met by Aile-fl,ing, the sole resource 
in such circumstances. When the atfiirs of the booksel- 
ling-house were so disastious, it is obvious that the print- 
ing concern, so closely connected with it, and compored 
of the same partners, must have equally suffered from 
the connexion. ‘The presses of the printing-office were 
kept constantly at work on the heavy jobs of the publish- 
ing concern: but itis easy to see that, when the publishers 
were labouring to Meet thei eugagements to strangers, 
those to their printers would be the last to be provided 
for. Hence, during the whole subsistence of the book- 
selling house, the printing concern was saddled with an 


unprofitable customer, and was not only not paid for its | 


work, but dragged into its customer’s embarrassments, 
And hence was James Ballantyne, as he states, 
« by no fault of his own,” ruined ; and hence his 
letter, begging Sir Walter to let him of from 
the farther consequences of the publishing con- 
cern, on the terms of surrendering everything, 
and being Scott’s debtor for the L.3,000 so often 
referred to, and which seems, at this period, to 
have been saddled wholly on him. And Mr 
Lockhart having exhibited Ballantyne on his 
knees, to the rash and unpardonable, if involun- 


re 
| 
’ 
. 





tary author of his ruin, can vaunt of Scott’s 
penerusity in allowing James to escape the fur- 
ther consequences of the publishing business ! 
But Scott, thanks to himself, incurred Ly this 
step no fresh losses, and indeed, as we shall see, 
ensured considerable gain. Probably even by 
this time he saw his way, and the sure meaus of 
getting rid of his load of waste paper. 

It was really too bad to give the colour of exces- 
sive generosity to the manumission of Ballantyne, 
especially as Mr Lockhart himself reveals that 
Scott, now become, as a novelist, more powerful 
than ever with Constable and the other great 
publishers, was dexterously taking advantage of 
his position to foist off all the old trash accumula 
ted while he was a publisher, upon those who were 
eagerly competing for a new Waverley novel. 
Very respectable and estimable persons, who un- 
derstand business better than we pretend to do, 
assure us thatthis “ foisting off was all quite fair; 
and the Ballantyne Trustees certainly seem to see 
no harm in it. They have only to shew that Scott, 
after all, managed tu sustain no loss by these 
wild speculations which ruined James Ballan- 
tyne. John Ballantyne asserts, that Scott, by 
taking the whole on himself, was “ ultimately 
paid in full, with a balance of L.1000 ;” and the 
Ballantyne Trustees state— 


The manner iu which Scott achieved this Herculean 








een 


Lockhart himself; and, certainly, if scott is 
with having so deeply involved himself and his 
he himself had the merit of extricating them. 
by which he did so were simple but effectual, Is dispos 
ing of his subsequent works, he made ita part of his 
bargains with the publishers, that they should take a 
quantity of John Ballantyneand Co.'s stuck at a stipu 


sar gea bie 
Partners, 
The 1D 

j alig 


lated 


| price; and this he centinued to do till the whole of that 


stock Was taken otf his hands on advantageous terms, 

Thus, his first transaction with Constable, jn 1813. 
was the purchase by Constable of tie following articles of 
John Ballantyne and Co,’s stock :—Considerabie portions 
of Weber's unhappy * Beaumontand Fletcher’ of au ed). 
tion of De Foe’s novels, in twelve volumes—of a Col lee. 
tion, entitled * Tales of the East,” in three ] irge Volumes 
Svo, double-columned—and of another in one volume 
called * Popular Tales”—about SOU copies of the “ Vision 
of Don Roderick” —and a fourth of the remaining copy 

Ps ‘ ; seagate = ae Eee 
right of “ Rokeby,” price L.700.”  * The immediate 
accommodation thus received,’ adds Mr Lockhart, 
“ amounted to L,2,000."” 

The publication of ** Guy Mannering” was undertaken 
by Messrs Longman and Co., ** on the terms dictated by 
Scott—enamely, granting bilis for L.1o00, and relies ing 
John Ballantyne and Co, to the extent of L590, 

The first * Tales of my Landlord” were published by 
Murray and Blackwoo!?, who © also relieved John Bal 
lantyne and Cy, of stock to the value of L560," © Scott's 
letter to John Ballantyne on this occasion, quoted by 
Lockhart, shews,” says the biographer, “ how sharply 
the unseen parent watched this first negotiation of his 
Jedediah Cleishbotham,” 

Thus Mr Scott went on, till he came to bargain with 
Constable forthe second * Tales of my Landlord,” wien he 
stipulated that, along with the work, the publisher should 
take (he whole of the remaining stock of John Ballantyne 
and Co, To this Constable agreed ; “Sand,” says Mr Lock. 
hart, * at one sweep cleared the Augean stable in Hano. 
ver Street of unsaleable rubbish to the amount of 
L.5,270 !°—* IT am assured by his [Constable's] surviv- 
ing pariner,’ adds Mr Lockhart, °* that when he had 
finally re-disposedof the stock, he found himselt a loser by 
fully two-thirds of this sum.’.—Very likely s—but if 
Scott imposed hard terms ou his publishers, by making 
them take this ** unsaleable rubbish’? off his hands, let 
it be remembered that it was ** rubbish” of liis own mak- 
ing. 

it is not altogether to elucidate the Lockhart 
and Ballantyne controversy that we have cited 
this passage. It involves, some will say, a ques 
tion of gentlemanly honour; others, a grave 
question of morals, Svime respectable persons 
with whom we have conversed upon the subject, 
justify the transaction as quite fair in trade. 
Constable and Longman “ were wide awake, 
so at worst it was only “ diamond cut dis- 
mond.” We are tempted at such times te 
shrug up our shoulders, and thank our stars 
that we do not understand trade. We cen 
fess that the principle of the transaction 4p 
pears to the ignorant and uninitiated, exactly 
similar in character to the common trick ©! 

a poulterer coupling up a lean stale rabbit 
with a fresh plump one; and if the purchaser 
detect the trick, saying, “ If you dont - 

P.. 2 4 by y 

the bad you sha’n't have the good. tt 
‘ ’ ” rt ea 12 f- 

J command the market.” There is this difier- 
ry’ . - . a 

ence: The one is a matter of a — 

. . . ‘ rh eed pe 
shillings, managed by a peddling dealer: 

Ps ; . “a the 

other involves pecuniary gain or loss to , 

~ # _ te invoes. 
amount of thousands of pounds ; but it inv 
. ° . .. oman’ 
besides, genius, literature, nice gentleman’; 





A ‘eal by 
honour, elevated feeling,—it was managed °} 
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THE LOCKHART AND BALLANTYNE CONTROVERSY. 


be Sir Walter Scott. On the whole, the Dallan- 
tyne family may congratulate themselves, that 
though James, as a publisher, was ruined, Scott 
ultimately lost nothing by the publishing firm ; 
and yet, we think, they need not envy him the ne- 
gotiations which led to this result. This, however, 
is a point on which we shall probably be at issue 
with two-thirds of the world ; so we pass to 
another branch of the controversy, simply 
remarking, that Scott ultimately suffered no 
Joss by the publishing business. But he must 
also have gained considerably, since, for six years, 
‘t made him the sole printer, the entire Ballan- 
tyne and Co,, drawing all the large profits of 
that business, while poor Ballantyne expiated 
the folly or necessity of becoming Scott’s partuer 
in publishing, on the conditions which Mr Lock- 
hart so handsomely describes ; and as “ Scott's 
salaried servant’ at L.40v, where he had lately 
made L.1400. When James became his late part- 
ner’s “ salaried servant” of all work, John be- 
came a thriving auctioneer and dealer in articles 
of-vertu; still, however, frequently acting as 
negotiator and kite-flyer for Sir Walter, and 
giving him occasional accommodation. IHlow the 
balances ultimately stood between thein at John’s 
death, itis not easy to unravel. ‘ The eminent 
men of business,” Gibson-Craigs, Wardlaw, &c., 
who wound up John’s affairs, made Sir Walter 
his debtor; and Sir Walter, accordingly, paid a 
balance to John’s Trustees, which it is quite fair 
toinfer, if John had owed him, he would have 
withheld. 

Mr Lockhart, who is ever most unhappy in the 
style of his jokes, seems tu think he has for ever 
demolished John, when, from some new discovery, 
he has stigmatized him as a tailor ; and, in early 
life,a bankrupt,—all of whichstatements are very 
unnecessarily, we think, proved by the Trustees 
tobe untrue, It was really not worth while, 
since, Whatever he might have been, he was the 
bosom confidant, the really beloved, if not 
greatly esteemed friend of Scott, who could 
certainly, at any time, have’ better spared 
many a better man. ‘Ghere is nothing more 
pathetic in the entire Life than Lockhart’s de- 
tcription of Sir Walter standing in the Canon- 
gate churchyard, on the fitful or gloomy day on 
Which John Ballantyne was buried, and whis- 
pering in the ear of the individual who has 
heaped insult upon the memory of his friends 
the Ballantynes— J fiel as if there would be 
ves sunshine for me from this day forth!” 
Alas, this was tuo true foreboding ! 

John Ballantyne, there is abundant evidence, 
When no longer connected with Scott in business, 
sull, as we have stated, gave him his services, 
and obliged him with what is called accommoda- 
on 3 and, by his will, he left L.z,000 tu build 
a library at Abbotsford! This was the last of 
John’s acts of munificence and gratitude towards 
Abbotsford ; but unluckily the money was not 
forthcoming on this oceasion, as Mr Lockhart 
fals not to shew. The Italians have a proverb, 
“When the poor give to the rich, the devil 
We leave Mr Lockhart to make the 
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application,* when he reflects on John Ballan- 
tyne’s gifts and offerings. 

Let us return to James Ballantyne’s case. 
For six years he continued the “ salaried 
servant” of the Great Unknown printer, Sir 
Walter Scott, accepting bills in the name of the 
mooushine Ballantyne and Co, to the amount of 
L.35,000 ! 

Sir Walter seems to have been exceedingly 
strict as a man of business, where the poor man’s 
bull gored his Honour’s cow. We do not pretend 
to much knowledge of business usages; butif the 
© salaried servant,” or first clerk of the house 
of Murray, or Longmans, or Colburn, sinking 
the real names, the true firm, did, in his own 
name, or as John Doe and Company, or anything 
else, accept and indorse bills to an’ immense 
amount, we can guess at what would be said of 
it by menof business. Ballantyne and Company, 
printers, were, for six years, while Scott was sole 
proprietor of the printing-ollice, a thing of straw ; 
but the “ salaried servant,’ who reaped nota 
farthing of the profits, was, all this while, we 
apprehend, bound to the last farthing he was 
worth, for the prodigivus amounts to which 
he aflixed the fictitious signature of Ballantyne 
and Co. We submit that there was sumething 
loose and unbusiness-like in this manner of going 
on, and something unfair to the ‘ salaried ser- 
vant,’ on whom such risks were imposed ; and yet 
Sir Walter could be most strict and rigid. 

In the course of that period, James, on one 
occasion, used the “ firm signature” to a bill 
given as part-payment of the debt due to his 
brother Alexander, mentioned in page G62. 
Upon this Mr Lockhart rears up very formidable 
charges ; and Sir Walter Scott had probably been 
as deeply displeased as the occasion justified, 
though not exactly on the grounds specified by 
Lockhart. By oversight or accident, this bill, 
purporting to be of Ballantyne and Co., when 
due, was what is called dishonoured, and the 
fact came to the knowledge of Scott, who, as a 
wholesale dealer in accommodation bills, stood 
on very delicate grounds with the bankers. It 
is this accidental noting, and not the aceepting of 
the bill with the signature of the firm, (which he 





* Among the many diverting stories for which the 
“ Nether Whig and Radical cireles,’’ of * prying curious 
Edinburgh,” are indebted to the good taste and prudence 
of Mr Lockhart, is the retort of John Ballantyne’s 
widow, in her vindication of her husband in the news. 
papers. Among the many acts of extravagance which 
Scott's biographer has scored up against “ Mr Rigduim,” 
‘the Auctioneer,” “ the Tailor,” the * Snip of Kelso,” 
“ the Picaroon,” &c. &e., he is reminded by Mrs John 
Ballantyne, that he has totally omitted one, which is, we 
admit, of a rather flagrant character. Where an ordi- 
nary gossip would have been contented to present an 
infant with a silver pap-spoon, nothing less than gol i 
would satisfy the munificent and tasteful dealer in 
articles of vertu in the case of Lockhart’s child! Now 


Mrs Jolin Ballantyne was at least as justifiable in re. 
minding Mr Lockhart of the presentation of the gold 
spoon or spoons, as he could be in enumerating some 
other of “ Johnny Rigdum’s” acts of extravagance, and in 
blizoning James Ballantyne’s boy’s rocking-horse anc 
gold counters, 
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was so much in the habit of signing, that he must, 
we think, have in any case used it instinctively, ) 
that James Ballantyne, in a deprecatory letter 
to the alarmed and angry Sir Walter, terms dis- 
creditable; which epithet, Mr Lockhart, who 
publishes the letter, ingeniously distorts to 
mean James's guilty use of the firm’s signature. 
This, again, we consider one of those minor 
points in which vindication of the memory of 
Ballantyne, acting in entire good faith, as even 
Lockhart admits, was hardly needed. But com- 
mercial people make much of such transactions, 
In Is22, John Ballantyne being dead, on 
James devolved the sole task of billemonger for 
the Laird of Abbotsford, the printer in the Can- 
ongate; and in that year “the salaried ser- 
vant’ of the Great Unknown printer, beeame— 
and in the face of L.36,000 of floating bills !— 
once more his partner. The conditions and 
stipulations were dictated by Scott himself, in a 
document as remarkable for foresight, keenness, 
pursuit of every advantage, and general strin- 
gency on the part of the “moneyed partner,” as 
any ever issued from the sharpest attorney s oflice. 
It alone proves that there were certain occasions 
in which Sir Walter was not “ too much occupied 
with his own romantic creations, to have tame for 
minute scrutiny of his commercial affairs.’ And 
these times were pretty constant with him, how- 
ever it might have been with the indolent 
Ballantyne, who “ disliked figures,” and who 
was slow, or, more properly, reluctant, in all 
business, save his proper business—that of a 
printer and editor—which he ably discharged. 
James Ballantyne’s trustees having shewn 


that he had appropriated no money from the | 


company’s funds to his own purposes during the 
first copartnery, which was not his own, prove 
completely, that, during the second copartnery, 
(as well as the long interval in which Scott was 
sole printer,) the printing-oflice was taxed to an 
unwarrantable extent to supply the increasing 
demands of Abbotsford. The good milch-cow 
in the Canongate, as we shall see. was now con- 
tinually drained by the devouring wants of that 
lordly establishment. Before the second dis- 
astrous copartnery was entered into by Ballan- 
tyne, the floating bills of Ballantyne and Co. 
amounted to 1.36000, of which a comparatively 
small part belonged properly to the printing- 
oftice ; and demands of all kinds and descriptions 
continued to be paid on account of Sir Walter 
by his partner, as formerly by his “ salaried 
servant,” Builders, founders, painters, plumbers, 
came for payment to the Canongate, for the 
cottage of Abbotsford was now rising into a 
castle. Wine-merchants, grocers, butchers, mil- 


liners, the joint-stock companies—in many of | 


which, madnesses of the time Sir Walter spe- 
culated—all came to the printer, to Ballantyne 
and Co., for cash or bills, and were paid to 
an extent of prodigality which leaves the world 


to wonder that Sir Walter held out so long. In | 


three years and a-half, the expense of discounts 
and stamps on his accommodation-billsa—those 
kites flown in the name of Ballantyne and Co., 
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but proved here to have been solely for Seott’s 
private accommodation, else had he not heen 
individually liable for the discounts—amounted ty 
L.8,035! In these same years, (1523.4.5) we find 
that the printing-office had paid in advance, on 
account of Sir Walter Scott personally, 1.15, gu¢ 
4s. 5d, ; the amount paid out on his account being 
L..48,289: 18: 2, and that paid in to his credit 
L.33,083: 13:9. Ballantyne ought to have had g 
good salary as the town-agent of Abbotsford 
although he had run no risks, The accounts of 
thatestablishment, as partially brought toliyhthy 
Mr Lockhart’s labours, willlong remain a statis. 
tical curiosity. Ballantyne was the universal] pay- 
master, from (to borrow, or rather humbly - 
imitate, Mr Lockhart’s dignified style) Lis for 
Terence Magrathi’s lessons in warbling, to L.5.009 
for Lieutenant Scott’s commission! To say that 
this came out of James Ballantyne’s pocket, al. 
though much of it was at the risk of the print. 
ing company, would be about as «bsurd and bare. 
faced as Mr Lockhart’s repeated averments that 
the printing company never advanced one penny 
for Scott, while, fur his personal extravagance, 
Ballantyne at all times lavishly drew upon its 
funds, 

In the * Humbug Handled,” Mr Lockhart has 
invidiously and disingenuously selected a few 
items of expenditure from Ballantyne’s private 
cash-jottings, intended to exhibit the extrava. 
gant habits of the man, and moreover his reck- 
less, if not dishonest, appropriation of the eum- 
pany s money ;—somewhat lavishly spent we admit 
his money was—though it was his own—and also 
absurdly or ostentatiously jotted down. Mr Lock. 
hart, besides several sums for costly furniture, 
mentions much wine, and several horses pur- 
chased by Ballantyne ; but forgets to tell that 
sume of the wine was for friends, and, as the 
sume jot-book shewed, was paid fur by them ; and 
that if several pig horses were bought they 
were alsv re-suld. Part of the wine, we make no 
doubt, nay, a good deal, flowed freely enough at 
those novel-launching dinners, given for the glory 
of Sir Walter and the good of the concern, which 
Mr Lockhart has facetiously commemorated, and 
at which he must have assisted. Mr Lockhart 
has studiously picked out, it would appear, from 
James Ballantyne’s private books, whatever 
sums look most absurd, or tell against him, and 
as studiously suppressed the per contra. Mr 
Lockhart—bred in the good school of his fathers 
(a Scottish Presbyterian minister's, ) family, faml- 
lies generally highly respectable, and seldom o 
never very rich—cannot admire frugality more 
than we do. It is the tap-root, in our expen- 
sive and struggling society, of everything like 
personal independence—the mother and gual 
dian of many virtues. No man’s observatio® 
can have placed the value of economy !9 ¥ 
stronger light than Mr Lockhart’s may have done , 
and we are far indeed from blaming him for 
condemning expensive or extravagant habits '* 
James Ballantyne, or in any man, if they be really 
such in the particular circumstances of the 1 
vidual, and if the exposure is fairly, not mv’ 
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gosly made. But the rocking-horse and the 
pony for the boy, and the gig-horses, and the 
wine, and the glass, and the seven sovereigns 
jor a sick child to play with, certainly not 
to chuck over his nursery window—and these 
are the greatest of Ballantyne’s enormities—fade 
into insignificance when compared with the sums 
passing through his fingers, from the funds of 
the company, on account of his partner. Inthe 
three years that Ballantyne was spending at this 
furious rate—at rocking-horse speed—he also 
paid out for Scott, (generally by bills of Ballan- 
tyneand Co, for from L.300 to L.400 each,) to the 


amount of [..7,246 for work done at Abbotsford ; | 


to Terry, fur purchases for Abbotsford, of what 


Lockhart terms nick-nackatories, L.606 ; and for 


Lieutenant Scott’s commission, L..5,349—a tempt- 
ation to, and no bad offset, for the extravagance 
of his own son’s rocking-horse and pony, which 
together cost L.14! But these sums are far indeed 
from being so really extravagant in principle, to 
aman embarrassed as was Scott by floating bills, 
now increased to the amount of perhaps L.40,000, 
assome of the seemingly more trifling items. 
They were once for all, The others were of the 
nature of continual drains. Poor Sir Walter's 
candle was, at this period, flaring at both ends, and 
running to waste in the middle, What income, we 
submit to nice calculators, would anelderly gentle- 
man require—who was thus involved in debt, and 
whose income must terminate with his life—to 
support the style of living which Scott did then? 

Within about four months, we find Ballantyne 
paying for a family, where the ladies were a 
mother and an unmarried daughter, about 1.350 
to dress-makers alone. In 1823, we find Ballan- 
tyne paying to Mitchell and Heriot, straw-hat- 
makers, L.50: 8s. Why, the large Civil List of 
Queen Victoria could not stand this rate of expen- 
diture. if carried into everything. Yet this is 
but a thing of straw ; only one L.50. In less than 
two years, we find Ballantyne paying, on account 
of wine for Abbotsford, nett L.986: 178. And 
all this while, independently of every other 
source of expense, of every other domestic drain, 
upon a corresponding scale, (of which these 
things are samples,) there was nearly L.3,000 a- 
year of discounts to be paid on the bills, for which 
Sir Walter every month suggested the means of 
raising the wind to his unfortunate agent, Bal- 
lantyne. From their monthly correspondence, 
4 given in the pamphlet, he appears to have 
known far better about these flying bills than 
James, who wasthe prominent person, and whom 
he often reminds of omissions, and sets to rights. 
On one occasion, we find him cautioning Ballan- 
tyne about the colour of the ink used in filling 
up his cut-and-dry bills; as bankers were very 
‘spicious in such cases. From this monthly 
Correspondence, many things transpire, which 
whet curiosity about the precious MS. volume— 
“Open not—read not.” 

Inthe Life, Mr Lockhart gravely stated, that 
Sir Walter was unacquainted with the enormous 
‘mount of the bills, and of his liabilities for 
thousands and tens of thousands as a printer in 





the Canongate. Driven from this by irrefrag- 
able proof that Sir Walter was better acquainted 
withthe amount of his liabilities than his agent, 
Ballantyne, Mr Lockhart next asserts that it was 
the application of the proceeds of which he was 
kept ignorant ; of Mr James Ballantyne 
‘“‘ squandering the proceeds.” We must here 
quote, from the “ Reply,” a passage which it will 
not be easy for Mr Lockhart either to parry or 
answer :— 

Does this absurdity require a serious answer ? Will 


| any one in his senses believe that Scott, with this enor- 





mous and daily ingreasing mass of bills, for which he was 
responsible, constantly before his eyes, never once dreaiit 
of their application—never once considered for what put- 
pose they were granted ? Will anybedy imagine for a 
moment that Scott, after planning so carefully the means 
of meeting engagements, amounting, as we have seen, to 
ten thousand pounds or upwards, in a single mouth, should 
dismiss the matter from his mind, and return to * his ro- 
mantic creations,’ without once troubling himself to in- 
quire whether the resources, which it cost him so much 
trouble and anxiety to provide, were applied to necessary 
purposes, or whether they merely furnished funds to be 
equandered by James Ballantyne ? 

Mr Lockhart’s next resource is to endeavour to make 
it appear that Scott hid no occasion to use the firm of 
James Ballantyne and Co., in order to raise money for his 
purposes, “ because there were personal resources at his 
command, out of which the price of his land, aud the ex- 
pense of his household could be paid.” 

These resources, according to Mr Lockhart, were Sir 
Walter's private fortune, his official income, aud his pro- 
Jits as an author, 

The first and second of these heads may be dismissed in 
three words. Scott had very little private for/une ; and 
his official income, by Mr Lockhart’s own statement, did 
not exceed L, ]600 a-year—a mere nothing when talked ot 
as supplying his enormous expenditure, 

As to his literary profits, though they make an im- 
mense figure on paper, they were, during the latter part 
of his career, in a gieat measure illusory, They consist- 
ed of bills granted by Constable and Co., a great many of 
which were never paid, When they became due, they 
were renewed over and over again; and, at last, when 
Constable and Co.'s crash came, an immense mass of these 
bills for literary profits realized a dividend of one s/al- 
ling and threepence per pound, The money that could 
be got upon these bills from the bankers, was used in 
keeping atloat the general nasa of engagements—which 
mass of engagements, accordingly, they contributed to 
swell, 

A single passage of Mr Lockhart’s own speaks volumes 
on this subject, ‘* Before the ¢ Fortunes of Nigel,’ issued 
from the press, (which was in 182],) Scott had exchanged 
instruments, and received his booksellers’ bills, for mo less 
than FOUR ‘ works of fiction’—not one of them other- 
wise described in the deeds of agreement—/o be produced 
in unbroken succession, each of them to fill at least three 
volumes, but with proper saving clauses as to increase of 
copy-money, in case any of them run to four,” Was 
such a monstrous anticipation of literary profits ever be- 
fore heard of ? And what could have led to a course of 
proceeding so unprecedented, so recklessly imprudent, and 
#0 full of peril tothe author and publisher ? What could 
have induced Scott to resort to it, but the desire to pro- 
cure the supplies necessary to meet his own exigencies 
—to enable him to pay the price of great tracts of un- 
productive land—to furnish the means for the princely 
hospitalities of Abbotsford, and to defray the ruinous ex- 
penses of his modes of raising money? It will not be pre- 
tended that it was not Scott himself who transacted with 
his publishers for four unwritten novels at a time; and 
if it was Scott himself who dictated to his publishers such 
extraordinary transactions, by which he stipulated to re- 
ceive bills for between twenty and thirty thousand pounds 
for works, not only before aline of them waswritten, but 
before their very names had been imagined, ts it likely, 
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we again ask, that he should never have bestowed a 
thought upon what became of these bills when received, 
but have quietly allowed them to be swallowed up in the 
gulf of James Ballantyne’s extravagance ? 


Scott’s outlay in land, and more land—unpro- 
ductive land—on which he carried forward ex- 
pensive improvements in planting, draining, Xc., 
is next noticed; and the painphlet proceeds, the 
time referred tu being that when Ballantyne 
again became Scott’s partner :— 

At the period now in question, (the year 1%22,) the 
greatest part of the house of Abbotsford, (on which as 
much money was lavished as would have suficed for the 
erection of a nobleman’s baronial mansion,) with its of- 
fices, gardens, and other appurtenances, was in a fair 
way of being finished, We must add too, the splendid 
style of hospitality in which he had indulged for some 
years previous to the time of which we speak, and of 
which an idea may be formed from the pages of Mr Leck- 
hart’s own work, During six months of the year he 1e- 
sided at Abbotsford. The most wealthy of the English 
nobility are accustomed to entertain large parties of guests 
at their country mansions at certain periods of the year, 
such as the Christusas holidays or the commencement of 
the shooting season, for a few days, or a week or two, 
perhaps, at a time; but the halls of Abbotstord, for 
months and months in succession, were filled with par- 
ties of noble and distinguished guests, and crowds of 
pampered servants, while the stables might at any time 
have mounted a troop of horse, Mr Lockhart, somewhere 
in his book, speaks of the time when ‘ the new castle 
was complete and overflowing with all its splendour ;” 
—* but by that time,” he adds, “ the end also was ap- 
proaching.”” No wonder! 

Such was the situation of things when, after the for- 
mation of the copartnery in 1822, the full statement of 
the affairs of the company and of its partners, in relation 
to each other, was drawn up and laid before them by Mr 
Hogarth. From that time the business went on, till, as 
our readers are aware, it was terminated by the bank- 
ruptcy of all the parties concerned, viz. of James Ballan- 
tyne and Co., Constable and Co,, and their London corres- 
pondents, Hurst, Robinson, and Co. ; a catastrophe which 
took place in January, 1826, Down to that period, the 
system of bill trausactions necessary to keep afloat the 
load of subsisting liabilities, and to supply the demands 
of Sir Walter Scutt’s still increasing expenditure, went 
on as before. 

We cannot take the detailed accounts; and 
the result is sufficient :— 

For this fifteen thousand pounds of personal expenses, 
incurred during these three years beyond the amount of 
funds actually received on account of Sir Walter Scott, 
as well as for the seven thousand pounds of discounts, 
stamps, interest, exchange, and other expenses incurred 
in keeping up the pre-existing amount of liabilities, Sir 
Walter continued, as before, to use the firm of James 
Ballantyne and Co, in precuring accommodations ; and 
hence arose the amount of their liabilities at the time of 
the bankruptcy, Onall occasions, he made use of James 
Ballantyne and Co, as the means of supplying his wants, 
If he wanted money, and they happencd to have it, he 
drew it out; if not, he made use of their firm to raise it, 
Such was his uniform practice, trom the first formation 
of the company to the last day of its existence, Of 
Scott's control, activity, and vigilance in managing these 
transactions, We have already, we think, furnished sufii- 
cient specimens. 

The reader will find in the Appendix some specimens 
of the orders and directions for the payment of money on 
his account, which Sir Walter Scott was in the habit of 
sending to James Ballantyne, 

The nature of some of these payments we 
have noticed; and to sum up, the Trustees, 
without proving or attempting to prove that 
Ballantyne, from 1822 onward, till the crash 





came, was as economical as he might have beon 

at least establish that he squandered only his oak 
money. He held the belief that the estate of 
Abbotsford was between him and ruin from the 
engagements to which the company were lable 
on account of Sir Walter Scott. As it js he 
seems to have spent L.1500 or L.2,000 of his edi 
money, which, had he been a better economist 

might have remained to be swallowed up short}y 
afterwards by the company’s creditors.  Ballan- 
tyne, we have said, believed, until after the 
bankruptey, that Abbotsford, which had ab. 
sorbed so much, stood between his children and 
ruin. ‘Then he first learned that it had pre- 
viously been settled on Sir Walter’s eldest son, 
on this young man’s marriage with Miss Jobson. 
Lockhart contends that James Ballantyne could 
not have been ignorant of this settlement: byt 
the world has Ballantyne’s positive atlirmation - 
and it will take his plain word against M; 
Lockhart’s ingenious hypothesis of how he 
should or must have known the fact so jm. 
portant to him, since he was at the wedding 
supper; and Professor Wilson and some other 
gentlemen had heard of the settlement, (of 
which, however, their recollection, we should 
imagine, cannot be very distinct or fresh ;) and, 
besides, it had been taiked of in Constable's 
shop! All this may ke very true, and yet 
Ballantyne may have remained in perfect igno- 
rance until the truth burst upon him to his utter 
consternation. Is it not far more extraordinary 
that neither Mr Lockhart, nor any member of 
Scott's family, were aware that, for twenty years, 
he had been Ballantyne’s partner? Yet such is 
the fact. 

It is next to impossible that Scott could before- 
hand have told his partner—the man involved 
with him to the extent of L.46,000-—how he had 
made away with his available means, till dis 
covery was inevitable. But apart from Buallan. 
tyne altogether, and waiving the question of a 
man with two children unprovided for, settling 
his fortune upon an elder son, whose commis- 
sion had already cost him above L.5,000: waiv- 
ing this affair of the privileges of primogeniture, 
—for who but a Radical could stoop to such 
argument ? we will more broadly state the ques- 
tion. Had Scott any right, with direet company 
engagements to the extent, at this time, of 
L.46,000, and, in consequence of these, collateral 
liabilities, which, by the failure of the houses of 
Constable and Co. and of Hurst and Co., became 
L.88,000,—to alienate his property? Or, in other 
words, to settle his estate, mansion, &c. &e, 
upon his eldest son, with the burden of only 
L.10,000? Krom his own Diary we learn that his 
creditors at one time thought not,—and the 
matter looked serious ; but from this his heroie 
and unparalleled exertions, and a series of lucky 
hits in the subsequent years, extricated him ho 
nourably—though at what cost ! 

l'rom the pamphlet of the Trustees, it appears, 
that, in the matter of a mutual discharge between 
the Trustees of Scott and those of James Baliat 
tyne, which took place after both were in their 
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yes, the agent of the Trustees for Sir 
Walter’s creditors, moved first; whereas Mr 


Lockhart chooses to represent this as an act of | 


generosity and clemency ; the gratuitous quit- 
ting of Ballantyne’s estate, of vast though vague 
sums due by James, as formerly by John, to Sir 
Walter Scott ; and which quittance was, as 
Mr Lockhart states, humbly prayed for by the 
testamentary trustees of James. The authors 
of the “* Reply” to Mr Lockhart’s pamphlet (the 
«Humbug,’) settle this matter at once, and to 
the satisfaction of every rezsonable being, by 





quoting the opinion of Mr Gibson, the agent of | 
the Trustees of the creditors of Ballantyne and | 
Scott. This opinion was, it appeared, elicited by | 
did not participate in this happy belief; but he 


aletter addressed to Mr Gibson by the present 
Sir Walter’s agent, Mr Isaac Bayley. Mr Bayley 
states to Mr Gibson:—“ Mr Douglas’ proposi- 
tion® for a mutual discharge seems to me quite 
proper; but before writing Sir Walter's Trustees 
on the subject, I shall feel obliged by your 
stating whether you are satistied that Sir Walter's 
estite has no claims upon that of Mr Ballan- 
tyne.” In answer, Mr Gibson immediately 
wrote :—“ They both, (that is Scott and Ballan- 
tyne,) raised as much money as they required 
for their own purpeses by accommodation bills 
oretherwise. All passedthrough Mr Ballantyne’s 
hands; and his statement to me was that the 
greater part of it was remitted to[ or paid out for | 
Sir Walter Scott. At an early part of the trust, 
I suggested to Sir Walter Scott and Mr Ballan- 
tyne, that it would be right to have an account 
between them made up; but neither seemed to 
think that was either practicable or necessary. 
I have a stroug conviction that Sir Warter 
Sort NEVER CONSIDERED THAT LE HAD ANY 
CLAIMS AGAINST Mr BALLANTYNE.” 


Those who give themselves the trouble to | 


investivate, will, we are persuaded, arrive at the 
same conviction as Mr Gibson, In the year re. 
ferred to, as in 1816, James Ballantyne was once 
more willing to surrender all,—and to be quits, 
feeling, no doubt, that his “ patron” had still 
the power of being most useful to him; and 
Scott, both in conscience and pride, must have 
desired oblivion of all these past unhappy mat- 
ters—all those details of fictitious bills and 
prodigal expenditure which Luckhart has forced 
into light. 

Mr Lockhart would have the same conviction as 
Mr Gibson, did he choose to believe Sir Walter 
Scott's statements, made to himself, which he has 
Published in the Life ; and that Sir Walter was a 
fond enthusiast, either in bountifulness or friend- 
‘hip, the world might once have believed, though 
Mr Lockhart has rendered that fond visionary be- 
lief longer impossible. Irom the Life, we learn 
that Lockhart had written a letter of anxious 
‘aquiry about the extent of pecuniary injury 
Which his father-in-law might have sustained 
Pad a W.5., one of the testamentary trusices 

- allantyne, and one of the authors of the pam- 
Te an early frieud of both the great parties, a 

Ww tman of business, and staunch Tory. Uis pro- 

cn was made in consequence of Mr Gibsgn’s*previous 
"és los @ final settlement, 





through Ballantyne’s failure—Ballantyne, who 
drew his copy-money! So little did Mrs and 
Mr Lockhart know of Sir Walter's personal 
connexion with the printing-office, that, when 
an alarm about Constable’s solvenvy was given to 
him in warning by Lockhart, and he set off 
on a secret midnight journey to ascertain the 
truth, and returned announcing that ‘ Con- 
stable was firm as a rock,” Mrs Lockhart was 
happv enough to imagine that the cause of her 
father’s sudden midnight journey from Abbots- 
ford to Constable’s residence must have been from 
generous anxiety about his early friend, Ballan- 
tyne! One could almost envy this state of 
innocence. Mr Lockhart, we venture to think, 


surely might have believed Scott's grave assur- 
ance—‘‘ J have been far from suffering by James 
Raliantyne. 1 owe it to him to say, that his 
difficulties, as well as his advantages, are owing 
to me.” It may be asked, where were the ad- 
vantages? Sir Walter might—must have meant 
good, He would not willingly have prevented it ; 
but his own bold speculations for gain had, first 
and last, completely frustrated the advantages. 
Had he forborne the printing copartnery, 
or even kept his publishing and bill-monger- 
ing concerns wholly to himself, and merely 
given his influence as an author to his most 
usefu. and zealous friend, there must have 
been great advantage. But—beggared in 1816, 
and left deeply in debt, and bankrupt again in 
1s26—it is mockery, though Sir Walter him- 
self has done it, to speak of the advantages, 
It is a fact worthy of remark, that both brothers 
—the clever ‘“ Picaroon” auctioneer as well as 
the printer; 2tigdum Funnidos as well as the 
more solemn and pompous personage—throve 
from the hour that their small and insignificant 
affairs were extricated from the vortex of Abbots- 
ford. James left his young family the means of 
arespectable up-bringing, acquired during his last 
few years of independent and unharassed exer- 
tion; and of John, the younger brother, if he 
did squander his gains as an auctioneer, it can 
only be said that he was an apt scholar in the 
great school, which, established at Abbotsford, 
had many more ramifications than in John’s 
Kelso and Trinity villas, and James’ house in 
Heriot Row. It was then the era of profusion and 
rapacity ; of wild speculation and joint-stock 
companies. The half of the leading and 
fashionable families of Edinburgh were, at this 
period seized with the epidemic madness of 
ostentatious and extravagant living. The genius, 
and the more marvellous energy and industry of 
Scott, finally bore his house above the fleod, where 
many others fell and were swept away, to appear 
no more. Few, indeed, of the illustrious of 
those days escaped, save himself, and those who 
had a permanent resource in well-paid public 
appointments. We wish that Mr Lockhart— 
who so well understands the folly and danger of 
tradesmen, and of W.S.’s, and, indeed, any class 
vf men living above their means, and keeping 
whether gigs or carriages, with all sorte of 
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hobby and rocking horsas—would write the 
Domestic Chronicles of Edinburgh during these 
wild years succeeding the King’s visit, when 
Scott and Constable, and, in a smaller way, the 
Ballantynes, gave tone and impulse to the modes 
of its society. It were to mankind, if fairly 
done, worth any ten volumes of Quarterly Review 
essays. 

Mr Lockhart does, it appears, directly claim 
great merit to Sir Walter Scott for stipulat- 
ing, that John Ballantyne, and after his death, 
James, shouldhave athird share along with Con- 





stable or Blackwood (or whoever was publish- | 


er) of the Waverley Novels. This was some sort 
of requital of their services, whether of John’s 
negotiations, or of James as critic and corrector ; 
and, moreover, one which, instead of costing Sir 


Walter anything, actually put money in his | 


purse. He could not himself take a share in those 
bookselling speculations; so he stipulated for 
the third to his original publishers, the Ballan- 
tynes, on their paying theirshare of copy-money, 
expense of paper and print, &c.; while, by a 
secret stipulation, he, running no risk, received 
back one-half of whatever clear profit they made! 
We find Scott at one time telling James that he 
must have this sixth—while the whole was be- 
lieved to go to James—as a fund to enable him 
to educate and equip a nephew for India. ‘This 
secret bargaining gave Scott, besides, a hold over 
the publishers; as, by knowing their exact profits, 
he must have been the better enabled to bargain 
well for anew novel. It might have been, too, of 
pecuniary advantage to him in another way. If 
the Ballantynes, who knew the ground, were 
willing to venture their L.1000 or 1.1500 for 
the third share of a novel, Constable or Longman 
would be not the less ready to come down with 
double that sum. But, if Sir Walter Scott, from 
giving on eyual terms the sixths of his works 
sold to the publishers, was the generous bene- 
factor of his friends the Ballantynes, then it 
follows, that he was the quadruple benefactor of 
Constable, Blackwood, Murray, or whoever it 
might be, to whom he sold the other two thirds, 

We have carried this article farther than sume 
of our distant readers may be able to go along 
with ua, and have yet failed in our main object. 
Instead of dwelling on and exhibiting the duplex 
movement of the mind and life of Scott, we have 
buckled to Mr Lockhart’s scurrilous and disin- 
genuous statements :—but a time may come for 
the mightier interest. We shall therefore con- 
clude with a few brief quotations. Ballantyne, 
who must often have been uneasy at the tremend- 
ous liabilities in which—starting at once with 
L.36,000—he was engaged with, or for, his patron- 
partner—(we advise every prudent man to eschew 
patron-partners)—we find expressing himself in 
these terms :— 


When I reflect how many bills I have paid for Sir 
Walter Scott on verbal orders, or mere notes, which I 
thought no more about, I absolutely quake for the aspect 
under which I might be considered, were he to die. Thou- 
sands upon thousands might be brought against me; and 
all I could say would be, “ Well, gentlemen, where are 
they? My manner of life is well-known—I have not 
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spent them; my cash accounts are open—th 
there.’’ Of late I have been more aieias cane 
I am sure there are some of his transactions which | 
called upon ultimately to pay, which have never = 
ed in my books, and which, if rigidly scrutinized would 
make an ignorant accountant like me stand upon ‘eens 
ter alone. Many is the hour’s vexation and alarm thie 
gives me. 

Our next quotation is from the pamphlet of 
the Ballantyne Trustees :— 

Now, we pray our readers to observe that, at the end 
of this period, and when the new copartnery was entered 
into in 1822, t# was ascertained, that James Ballantyne 


_ and Co, were liable, for bills accepted or indorsed py THAT 


FIRM, AND THEN CURRENT, TO THE AMOUNT OP THIRTY- 
SIX THOUSAND PUUNDs. Who was liable for this enerm. 
ous sum ? 

Why, Sir Walter Scott. Mr Lockhart can 
hardly dispute this ; Ballantyne being only liable 
for his debts to Scott, his share of the stock, and 
his overdrawings beyond the amount of his share 
of profits—if that had been anything. For a 
prudent tradesman, even at the head of a most 
profitable business, it was much that he drew in 
those wild years; but it was still his own money 

So far was Scott from retracting the opinion, 
expressed to Lockhart, that “ Ballantyne had 
owed his difficulties to him,” that, when James 
Ballantyne, years afterwards, wishing a per. 
sonal discharge from the creditors of the com- 
pany, asked Scott’s consent, which was necessary 
from their being jointly bound, Scott answered 
by letter—‘ So far as I am concerned, I give 
my consent with great pleasure to your dis. 
charge ; being satisfied that, in all your transac. 
tions with me, you have acted with the utmost 
candour and integrity.” Is not this enough of 
itself to shut Mr Lockhart’s mouth, unless in. 
deed, after perusing his Life of Scott, and these 
pamphlets, the reader is content to hold Sir 
Walter Scott for the ninny and simpleton, with 
his head in the clouds, and a set of Picaroons 
for twenty years picking his pockets, which, by 
a strange belief in his own powers of mystifica- 
tion, Mr Lockhart has chosen to represent his fa- 
ther-in-law, in that brilliant after-thought, “ The 
Ballantyne Humbug Handled?” That pamphlet 
is intended as an apology for many things un- 
wittingly let out ; and were the representatives 
of other men whose memories have been assailed 
equally pertinacious and able, many more such 
would be required. Mr Lockhart’s own mouth 
is ever the most fatal to him. 

Mr Cadell, the publisher of the Life, cuts 
but a sorry figure in the last pamphlet. His 
statements to Mr Hughes, one of Mr Ballan- 
tyne’s Trustees, are completely at issue with 
those of Mr Lockhart. Which of them may be 
inthe right, where explanation can only shew one 
grossly unfair and the other shabby, is, 50 far a8 
the Trustees are concerned, of no moment. The 
most amusing part of the business is the 
oblivion of Mr Lockhart as to who this pre 
sumptuous Mr Hughes may be. It is quite true 


“That new-made honour doth forget men’s names; 
And if they call him Jack I'll call him Peter. 


But Mr Lockhart is completely oblivious of one 
Mr John Hughes; which is the more singu™, 
as, while he was connected with Blac ‘ 
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Magazine, printed in Ballantyne’s office, Mr 
Hughes must have been rather prominent 
in the house of which he is now partner. 
Here too were Lockhart’s own novels printed ; 
but, more than all, after his marriage with 
Mies Scott, here, as he records, he was in 
the habit of repairing daily with Sir Walter; 
and yet he never saw—never heard of—knows 
nothing of this Testamentary Trustee of James 
Ballantyne. It is, however, of more importance 
that he should be able to refute Mr Hughes’ 
statements than to remember his person. When 
reading Lockhart’s ‘“ Life of Scott” in sheets 





in the printing-office, Mr Hughes, who had been | 


for many years there—though he had eaten the 
fern-seed, and, (though no mote,) walked 
invisible to Mr Lockhart—was naturally struck 
with the gross mistatements respecting Mr 
James Ballantyne, his deceased friend and for- 
mer employer, who had appointed him one 
of his Vestamentary ‘Trustees. While the 
Life was going through the press, he ac- 
cordingly felt called upon, in justice and duty, 
to remonstrate ; and enclosing a letter to Mr 
Cadell, to be forwarded to Mr Lockhart, to set 
him to rights, he observes :—** It is real/y too bad 
that James Ballantyne should be made a scape-goat 

Mr Cadell’s account of this affair does not, 
according to the pamphlet, tally with Lock- 
hart’s; and there is little matter, as we have 
said, which is in the right, in the lesser matter, 
where both are wrong in the principal point 
—the injustice done Ballantyne. Mr Lock- 
hart states, that Cadell told him he considered 
the conduct of Hughes “ presumptuous, in ven- 
turing to interfere with a work going through 
the press ;” no matter, we suppose, whatever 
false statements or calumnies it contained against 
adeceased friend, to whose children he stood in 
the relation of trustee. We shall ever rejoice 
to meet with such instances of presumption ; 
and this is not the last of it. According to the 
gossip circulating in the “ Nether Whig 
circles” of Edinburgh, when the new edition 
of Lockhart’s “ Life of Scott” was to be put 
to press, as the conduct of Mr Hughes and 
the other Trustees, had put Ballantyne’s Of- 
fice out of the question, another printer was 
applied to, or was to be favoured with the 
good and desirable job, who had the elaim of 
heing Mr Cadell’s brother-in-law, but who, 
‘trauve to say, refused it! And why? Though 
the publisher of the Life, Mr Cadell ventured 
"pon no “ presumptuous interference” with the 
Biographer or the Biography, even where it 
held up his father-in-law, Constable, to ridicule, 
and something worse ; the printer, it is under- 
‘ood, took a less prudent, or a less tradesman- 
ke view, and refused to be concerned in giving 
'o the world a work which he and his family felt 
= be calumnious and insulting to the memory of 
‘weir father—Mr Constable. The public, or we 
“e greatly mistaken, will warmly sympathize in 
this piece of presumption, though of the kind 
vhich Mr Cadell, according to Lockhart’s state- 
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ment, must think wrong “ upon principle,” and 
every way foolish and impertinent. 

Ballantyne’s Trustees, in their reply to Mr 
Lockhart’s pamphlet—the title of which pre- 
pared the reader for its coarseness—state that 
it does not contain a tithe of the scurrility which 
it possessed when it dropped from the pen of the 
editor of The Quarterly Review. It was purged 
and purified “by the good-humoured Counsel 
who revised the proof-sheets.”” As it still stands, 
this seems barely possible. 

That we have not wasted the time of our 


_ readers about the vindication of a wholly obscure 


and insignificant, if not worthless person, we shall 
bring one more proof under Mr Lockhart’s hand, 
contained ina letter addressed by him to MrJames 
Ballantyne, after a close acquaintance of more 
than a dozen years. Ballantyne had, it appears, 


| been writing to Lockhart, complaining of Sir 





Walter's coldness and estrangement, before Sir 
Walter's death. Lockhart did not reply all at 
once: but when it suited him, for an ulterior 
purpose,he did; and, considering the way in which 
he subsequently held up James Ballantyne in 
the Memoir, and the “ Humbug Handled,” in a 
somewhat singular manner. 


«“ London, Nov. 1, 1832. 
“ My Dear Sin, 


“ If any feeling had really existed of the nature which 
your letter begins with mentioning, ‘hat most touching, 
most manly letter would have Leena thousand limes more 
than enough to do away with it for ever. I can, how- 
ever, speak fur myself, that though I did observe a cer- 
tain difference in your relations with your dear friend 
Sir Walter, J never even fur one moment dreamed that 
anything had occurred to disturb the old genial feelings 
which had through your lives been equally marked in 
both of you as friends, For two years before his death, 
Sir Walter Scott was no longer, in all respects, the man 
of his earlier days ; and I can perfectly understand, that 
his political impressions should have been conveyed with 
in that period ina style which would not before have 
been possible for him. Let us draw a veil over the infir- 
mities of those few sad and weary months, and now en- 
deavour to think of him only as he was when you and | 
so often shared together the delights of his friendship and 
conversation, 

“ Your Memoranda of him will be expected by me as 
among the most precious materials for his biography. 
You knew the man from a boy; and his literary life may 
be said to have been all in your presence, even from the 
working of its smallest springs. I earnestly hope your 
health may soon be entirely re-established; and I am 
joined in this wish by all the members of my wife's fa- 
mily, (they are all at this moment here, ) as well as in the 
expression of sincere regret that you should have had the 
pain of writing such a letter at such a time, 

“ Believe me ¢ru/y and cordially yours, 
(Signed) “ J, G. Lock Want. 

“ James Ballantyne, Esq. Printer, Edinburgh.” * 


Mr Lockhart having received the Memoranda 
alluded to, again writes to Mr Ballantyne in the 
same “ cordial” and affectionate manner :— 


“ London, December 6, 1832. 


“My Dear Sin, 
“ I have received your packet, and read with inf 
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nite interest its" precious contents. Your outline of your 
intercourse with Sir W. Scott is quite sufficient to keep 
me right as to some, most indeed, of the literary epochs 
of his life. The anecdotes interwoven and appended are 
even more valuable, Perhaps what you say as to his 
early-felt superiority over all that came into contact with 
his judgment, temper, and intellectual resources general- 
ly, will be to posterity a most satisfactory piece of evi- 
dence, how true that in him the boy was father tu the 
man, I feel as if I had known him in thedays of Kelso 
and the Tavern-club, and the Stage-coach Journey. 

“ J pray you lo continue to draw on your memory for 
more and more of these invaluable detatls ; and may your 
health, for this and a thousand other good works to fol- 
low, be strengthened and restored, 


“ Ever yours, most sincerely, 


(Signed) “ J, G, Lockuanrt, 


“ To James Ballantyne, Esq. P. inter, Edinburgh.” 








’ 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF MINA, THE SPANISH PATRIOT. 


“ Truly and cordially yours!” Are we to take as ert.’ 
dence of his “‘ cordiality’”® the manner in which Mr Leek. ° 
hart has, throughout the whole of his work, treated the 
memory of the man whom he thus addresses—endeaygur. 
ing to stigmatize his habits, ridicule his person, and 
blacken his character, by holding him up to the world as 
a mere fanfaron, overblown with vanity, Pomposity, and 
gluttony—negligens, eoneeited, and full of vain imaging. 
tions ? 

So much for Sir Walter Scott's biographer, 
who has, however, in the Life which he “ 
given to the world, behaved equally ill to other 
departed men, the literary friends of Scott, and 
the honour of Scotland, As against Lockhart, 
the Trustees’ defence of James Ballantyne is 
complete and triumphant.—May every honest, 
man whose memory is so assailed and blackened, 
find such another stanch band, led on by a 
doughty Douglas, to defend his grave from the 
literary Vampires ! 

* Trustees’ Kefutation of Lockbart, p. 68, 








RECOLLECTIONS OF MINA, THE SPANISH PATRIOT. 
BY MRS BROUGHTON. 


Ir was in 1816 that my brother first intro- 
duced Minato us. He was not, however, received 
as a stranger. That dear brother had made us so 


well acquainted with all his friend’s good qualities, | 


his frank-heartedness, and his partial attachment 
to himself, that we were all Jed to feel as much 
regard for the man, as to share the world’s ad- 
miration of the devoted patriot. 


1 
i 


\ 


} 


young man did more to counteract us in that part 


of Spain than any other individual of the British 


army. C’est un brave garcon, and I would be 
delighted to shake him by the hand and tell 


_ him so, and thank him now for his tea, though 


Nor did he | 


sink in our esteem when he became personally | 


known ;—for he, too, would speak, in terms of no 
ordinary praise, of him who was his father’s pride 
—and well might we all be proud of him. Mina 
was $0, in calling him his Caro Amigo, and in 
telling us, with as much delight as we listened, 
of my brother’s gallant deeds, his hairbreadth 
escapes, his perseverance in making his way even 
into the enemy's camp, when a more distant survey 
was unsatisfactory ; “And then,’ added Mina, 
“not a Spaniard could excel Don Enrique in a 
fandango or bolero :—the peasants would have 
died for him.” 

Many were the proofs they gave that such were 
indeed their feelings towards my brother. He 
was once, for eleven days, hid by some of them 
between the tiles and rafters of a house, which 
was suddenly invested and occupied by a party of 
French, who had the most positive orders to 
discover that ‘* Diable d’Officier Anglais,” as 
General Foy told General Alava (who, the next 
day, repeated it to my futher) he called that 
young officer attached to the Guerillas :—* For 
when I had ordered every research to be made, 
and no means left untried, to make him prisoner, 
I would hear of him in quite another quarter; and 
even once I found a pound of tea upon the table 
of my own tent, addressed to me, with Captain 
B.’s compliments, as he heard I was partial to 
ten and had none. This really was the case,” 
continued General Foy, ‘‘ but how he got it there I 


never could discover; and I did alll could, for that 








he enraged me enough at the time.” My brother 
was at Cambray at this time, and therefore could 
not avail himself of the desire he participated 
with the gallant general, of making up their 
ancient feuds. But, to return to my recollec- 
tions of Mina; they are such as cannot, in any 
sense, be reconciled to his reputation for cruelty. 
That that good-natured, simple-hearted man-~ 
whose readv laugh everanswered and rivalledin its 
joyfully infectious sound that of the wild girl 
of fifteen—could be cruel, is incomprehensible. I 
thought Mina was the best-natured man I ever 
knew—How then could he becruel? Onceindeed, 
he did shock me; he was to accompany us toa 
ball ; and when he arrived he found my father, 
who was waiting the conclusion of my mother's 
toilette, in the drawing-room, while I was seated, 
like Cinderella in the chimney-corner, wrapped 
up in caps and shawls, watching the cup of tisanne 
to which I was condemned, as a remedy for a 
violent attack of cold and cough: he, with his 
usual good nature, sympathized with me on my 
disappointment at missing the evening’s antic- 
pated pleasures ; and, as usual with all but the 
stiff sons of Britain, inquired, what were, in addi- 
tion to the never-failing tisanne, the remedies | 
was submitting to. On my replying that the 
doctor threatened me with a blister— 

«Do not put on any such thing,” said he~ 


“ but, instead of it, et a plaster of dead-man's fd), 


and it will cure you directly.” 
My dear father found the words I could 
to express our united impolite horror ats 


prescription, -” 
“Why,” said Mina, « it is the commontt 


‘PW due 
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thing in the world in Spain; when I had the 
sogad in my thigh, I had such a salve applied 
for weeks to it, and it cured me.” 

«Thanks to the French, General, who made 
t so abun‘lant,” added my father. 

[was very glad that my mother’s entrance 
cnanged the revolting subject ; and that shaking 
hands was not a Spanish custom. 

Jn the summer of 1817 and 1818, we had a 
charming country-house beyond the Bois de 
Boulogne, and immediately opposite stood the 

and park of St Cloud, from which our 

nds were only separated by the Seine. Irom 
my mother’s room, on the first floor, we had, 
as we sat in it, a full view of the waterworks, 
ad, (during the three weeks that the fete 
lasts.) of the animated scene presented by 
the numerous votaries of amusement—the old, 
the young, demure and gay—whether imperial, 
legitimate, vr constitutional in their sentiments 
—never failing to perform their annual pilgrim. 
age to this famed residence of many masters ; 
fur the fete under every dynasty has at least 
retained its renommée, and has attractions for 
every grade of society; trom those who will 
babble of le pittoresque et le romantique, by the 
side of its mathematically-formed fountains, its 
equally square tapis de verdure, or beneath the 
shade of the no less precisely clipped rows of 
elms; to the more actively happy adept at the 
jeu de bagues, twirled round upon his wooden 
charger, Vain, however, would be the attempt to 
retrace mes souvenirs of all the means by which on 
vet bien amusé a la fete de St Cloud. During 
our daily visit to the gay scene, what was ever 
my chief delight, 1 was never disappointed in 
meeting there the sight of many happy faces. 
My own, I think, could not have been the saddest 
emongst them ; fur my views of that life which 
I was just entering, were even yet more brightly 
tinted than all the varied scene around me. 
But, much as we then used to look forward to this 
interruption of our usual routine of life, we were 
reconciled when we were left to the calmer enjoy- 
nent of the many lovely walks in the more natur- 
illylaid out parts of the park; for we had scarcely 
uy grounds attached to our own house, besides 
the very beautiful and extensive garden, which 
vas kept in the finest order by the proprietor, a 
vealthy man, who did not spare any expense 
vpon it. I remember Lord Northesk telling me 
ifterwards, in London, that he had not seen so 
pretty a place in France. Prince Metternich had 
formerly lived in it; and it was subsequently 
hired, by the order of Napoleon, for the celebrated 
‘lish princees, who presented a splendid pair of 
tlver candelabra to the village church ; where 

still remain to remind the villagers of her 
“ whose active benevolence we héard many in- 
Rances. So often do I live over the days passed 
athat house, when—with one, who, however tar 
ttalted above me—lI could, in my more humble 

with equal truth express myself as 

Unthinking, idle, wild, and young, 

I laughed, and danced, and talked, and sung; 

And, proud of health—of freedom vain— 


t not of sorrow, care, nor pain— 
0, LXX— VoL. vi 
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Concluding, in those hours of glee, 
That all the world was made for me, 
—that I have not been able to forbear to radoter 
of those hours, coudeur de rose, when my first in- 
tention was merely to say, that, while we lived 
there, Mina was, with many other less celebrated 
remembered ones, a frequent visiter at our 
house. As my dear mother prided herself very 
much on the successful result of her instructions 
to a French cook in the composition of an Old 
Podrida, it never failed making its appear- 
ance, and eliciting the unqualified praise of Mina, 
whenever he dined with us. He was, at that 
time, always accompanied by two of his former 
followers, besides his faithful secretary, who re- 
mained with him all the time he was in exile. 
General Mina’s address certainly derived no 
small advantage and polish from his long, how- 
ever unwillingly protracted, residence in the 
capital of civilized Europe. However, he always 
exhibited real politeness; for he ever wished 
to please those in whose society he was. But, 
poor man, at this time, he could only, by the 
display of his splendid set of teeth, evince his 
own sense of the pains to be agreeable taken by 
others, unless they were able to understand him 
in his native language, as he could not utter a 
word in any other. It was, therefore, an addi- 
tional inducement to him frequently to avail 
himself of my father’s constant welcome, that, 
from our early residence in Spain, he could, in 
our house, dispense with a dragoman ; which 
office, at that time, even his secretary was not 
very well able to fulfil: he afterwards, how- 
ever, spoke and wrote French perfectly. The 
General, although slower in his progress, aston- 
ished us with his proficiency on our return to 
Paris, after an absence of twelve months in the 
low countries ; for, on our departure, he scarcely 
attempted taking any part ina French conver- 
sation, besides repeating “‘ Peutaiquai, Peutai- 
quai;” by which, we all concluded, he meant 
‘“‘ Peut-etre.” He probably considered that, by 
using so undecided a reply, he could not compro- 
mise himself ; but this habit was often the cause of 
our meriting a bitter reproof from my mother, 
for our inexplicable mirth. On our return from 
Spa, we sincerely congratulated him on the great 
additions to his vocabulary, and ourselves in not 
being so often tempted. We also rejoiced at 
the apparent improvement in his outward cir- 
cumstances ; for, when we were first acquainted 
with him, my dear father often feared that he 
must have been géné in pecuniary matters, from 
the humble lodgings in which he resided ; and 
also, when he lived at Versailles, for some months, 
by his invariably walking the whole way to and 
from Paris; this, he said, he did from choice, 
and requiring a good deal of exercise ; but my 
father often feared it might be otherwise. He 
was now much more suitably lodged in the Rve 
d’Artois. 1 forget whether it was before or 
after our absence, that he one day called, and, with 
some degree of aritation, asked my father if he 
had heard that he had been arrested ; and pru- 


ceeded to tell him that, a day or two — the 
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Spanish ambassador had taken upon himself to 
cause him to be arrested, with the intention of 
sending him a prisoner to Spain. The police, 
however, interfered and released him ; and so 
properly and seriously were Louis XVIII. and 
his Ministers displeased at so unheard-of a pro- 
ceeding on the part of the Spanish ambassador, 
that they insisted upon, and obtained his im- 
mediate recall, by the Court of Madrid, who were 
obliged to disown the orders they had given him. 
Mina, from that time, was left, to all appearance, 
unpersecuted in his unjust exile from the 
country, and by the ungrateful sovereign who 
owed so much to one who had sold all his patri- 
mony, and devoted his existence to achieve the 
liberation of the first from its invaders, and of 
the latter from that ignominious thraldom to 
whieh they had reduced him. My mother, one 
day, expressed to him the hope that, should 
Perdinand be dead, (as was at that time re- 
ported,) sie should see him return to the land 
of his fathers. His answer was, that he should 
be very sorry if the report were true; for, un- 
justly as the King had acted towards him, he was 
a better man than many thought him: in short, 
said he, he is an angel to his brothers ; of whom 
he then spoke in a manner that fully satisfies 
me that it will not be the fault of Espoz y 
Mina, should Don Carlos usurp the throne of 
Isabella I}. And in this comparatively favour- 
able estimation of Ferdinand, Mina was not 
singular, as | heard the same sentiments from 
almost every Spanish patriot I ever knew ; and 
[ was acquainted with many of them, both at 
the commencement of the persecution of the Con- 
stitutionalists, and afterwards in 1830, at the 
period of their unfortunate attempt to enter 
Spain. Sad, indeed, was the state of destitution 
in which they left their wives and children in 
Paris, on their setting out to join their brothers 
in arms on the frontier; they themselves, 
indeed, bearing, in their almost tattered garb, 
the uniform of misery—often the patriot’s only 
distinction. Now, I trust that many of those 
who were the objects of my sincere commisera- 
tion and esteem, are restored to their paternal 
hearths. That they may remain in their tranquil 
enjoyment, is my heart felt wish, and that the day- 
star of truth, divine and moral, may brightly shine 
on that lovely land of the orange and the vine. 
But to return :—The newly-appointed Span- 
ish ambassador being obliged to leave Mina 
publicly unmolested, adopted another course ; 
by which he hoped to fulfil his secret’ in- 
structions, and ensnare the object of his mas. 
ter’s fears, more successfully than his prede- 
cessor had done. This he hoped to accomplish 
by prevailing on a beautiful Spanish lady, whom 
lie believed tu be entirely devoted to his interests, 
to take an apartment in the same house with 
Mina, and to exert the influence of her charms 
to obtain his entire confidence, and then to be- 
tray all that she could learn of his plans, asso- 
ciates, &e., &c. However determined the fair 
siren may have been in her devoted loyalty and 
obedience to the service of Ferdinand, she soon 





became tco sensible of Mina’s good qualities to 
withstand the arguments he adduced ty prove 
the justice of his cause; and not Many months 
elapsed ere the reports of the fair Castilian wer, 
as false to the ambassador as she was true to the 
suffering patriot’s cause :—consequently, their 
movements were unimpeded, as the Spanish Go. 
vernment was convinced that the cause was ip. 
deed desperate, since he who was the very go, 
of it had so completely abandoned ali hope of its 
possible success, and had sunk down inte the lap 
of indolence. 

About this time, all our acquaintances were 
conspiring how they could most effectually sur. 
prise and astonish each other by the elegance or 
eccentricity of the toilette they should adopt at a 
bal costumé, for which our most agreeable friend, 
Mrs N , (the Viscountess of the undaunted 
Viscount C— 8t V ,) had issued cards of in- 
vitation, and to which we were ail looking forward 
with a more than ordinary interest, from the eon- 
viction that such an entertainment, under the di- 
rection of the amiable and animated inviter, would 
realize all the pleasure we promised ourselves:— 
Therefore, in our own particular coterie, “ what 
we should wear” became a constant theme of 
conversation, and the occasion of asking the 
counsel of our friends. Mina, who was present 
at one of these discussions, advised my mother 
to wear a Spanish costume ; and, as she said that 
she no longer had a complete dress, he offered to 
procure her a very handsome one, belonging toa 
lady who resided in the same house with himself. 
My mother politely declined his offer; and this 
was the only occasion in which he mentioned bis 
fair neighbour, although my father often met her 
when visiting him. Not long after, my father 
received a message from General Mina, request- 
ing to see him, as he was very dangerously ill from 
the consequences of a severe fall he had met 
with: his fuot having slipped, he had been pre- 
cipitated down a whole flight of stairs, and bis 
back had received so much injury, that he was 
confined to his bed. My father went to him im. 
mediately, and, on his return, told us that he 
was certainly looking very ill—that he was suf- 
fering so much pain as not to allow him even to 
shave himself, and that he had quite a ghastly 
appearance. While my father sat with him, 4 
Spanish ecclesiastic was announced ; and, at the 
same instant, ere he entered the room, Mins 
whispered to my father, ‘a spy; the next mo- 
ment the padre appeared, and my father took 
his leave. ‘Two mornings after this, we were #! 
actually startled by General Mina making bis 
appearance in our drawing-room, leaning 00 * 
thick cane, and stooping in his gait. 

«“ How is this, my friend,” exclaimed ®Y 
father ; “is this you or your ghost ?” 

“ My real self,” said he, laughing. “1 
tired to death ; I could no longer bear te be pr 
soner in bed; and | already feel better for tbe 
air, «¥ 
He then immediately turned the poarerne 
but, when he rose to take leave, we were.*" 
much astonished at the change in his manner, 
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ye appeared quite agitated, his voice faltered, 
and as, according to Spanish usage, he always 
embraced my father, he did so repeatedly, and 
we all thought we saw his eyes fill with tears ; 
and he then requested us to allow him to shake 
hands with us, which he had never done before. 

«How extraordinary that General Mina’s 
spirits should suffer so much by his indisposi- 
tion,” was ejaculated by each of the family, as 
he left the room; “ who could have believed 
it 2” But the next day our wonder was increased, 
by seeing him pass the carriage in which my 
sister and I were seated—waiting for my mother, 
who was paying a visit—with as firm a step and 
as erect a carriage as we had ever beheld. He 
saw us; and, instead of crossing to the side of 
the street we were on, merely smiled and kissed 
his hand. Our surmises were, however, soon 
decided ; for the following day it was publicly 
reported that Mina had escaped the surveillance 
of both Spanish espionage and French police; 
and was by that time, thanks to the effectual 
aid and well-calculated arrangements of his ex- 
cellent friend, Major H » far on his way to 
join his anxiously expecting partisans. From 
Major H, we afterwards learned the particulars 
of his evasion. Accempanied by. his faithfully. 
attached secretary, he walked to a considerable 
distance from Paris, when they were met by 
Major H , who then drove them himself in 
his caléche, until they could with safety venture 
to take post-horses, availing themselves of Major 
H——’s passport to procure them. My dear 
father continued to receive the most friendly 
letters from Mina for several months after his 
quitting France—the last was one of heartfelt 
condolence on the premature death of his be- 
loved friend, my ever-lamented brother; cut off 
in the prime of manhood, in the midst of his 
honourable career, by liver complaint, only a 
few months after his arrival in India. He had 
proceeded thither in a dragoon regiment, into 
which his ardent desire to continue that active 
life, which he had unceasingly pursued from his 
early entrance into the service of his sovereign, 
induced him to enter, and to prevail upon our 
father to enable him to exchange, by the advance of 
the requisite sum of money. He could not endure 
the thought of slothful ease, and a brevet major- 
ity. After having, when but a boy, commenced 
his military career, as a volunteer with the 
troops that went from Malta to Calabria, on 
his return from that expedition, being appointed 
oa regiment ever distinguished in our glorious 
ttnals,* he joined it just before the attack upon 
Copenhagen : after which he was at the taking 
of Martinique; and, with hisown hand, first plant- 
ed the British standard upon its conquered walls. 

hen his regiment was ordered from Ame- 
rica to Spain, he hesitated not to relinquish his 
‘cellent appointment on the staff of an old 
fiend of his father’s, nor even to part from a 
young bride, that he might not be behind hand 
“reaping the laurels and dangers of his regi- 
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mental comrades. In the new field of action, 
where his perfect knowledge of Spain, its Inn. 
guage and usages, and his consequent popularity 
with all classes of its inhabitants, caused him to 
be charged with the dangerous empioyment of 
reconnoitring, and subsequently to be attached, 
by his illustrions commander, to the staff of the 
Guerillas, he had more than common risks to en- 
counter :—but the approbation he then and ever 
after constantly merited from all his superiors, 
and the love, I believe I may add the enthusi- 
ustic admiration, his delightful manners and ex- 
cellent qualities obtained from his brother 
officers, have been no small sourcesof proud recol- 
lection and consolation to those who knew and 
fondly loved him. ‘That that dear son—whom 
he left an orphan ere he could appreciate the 
irreparable loss he sustained, and who so lately, 
following his and his forefathers’ example, has 
become a soldier too—may emulate his honoured 
course, and find, in those who were his father’s 
comrades, guides, mentors, and friends, is the 
earnest wish of a fondly-anxious relative. 

My father fully appreciated the motives of his 
esteemed friend, in ceasing to write to him; for 
even to be suspected of a correspondence with 
“ce brigand Mina” would not only have com- 
promised my father with the French authorities, 
but, I have no doubt, we should have been put 
beyond the pale of all da bonne société, as the 
Faubourg St Germain and its adherents exclu- 
sively consider themselves, We, therefore, re. 
conciled ourselves to the necessity of only hear- 
ing of my brother's friend through the medium 
of the English newspapers. All the French 
accounts of the Spanish revolution, or its fa- 
vourers, we never allowed ourselves to credit, 
or we should often have prematurely mourned 
the fate of those for whom we felt sincerely 
| interested. Unless any one has really lived 
in France, it would scarcely be credited, espe- 
cially by the in-all-circumstances inanimately 
quiet well-bred people of Albion, how passion- 
ately the very highest bred and born sons and 
daughters of ‘‘ ce plaisant pays de France” are 
affected when their feelings or opinions, espe- 
cially political, are interested. They are never 
lukewarm in their aversions, nor indifferent when 
they profess friendship. How falsely are they 
judged by the ever-calculating weighers of pro- 
priety, who flatter themselves that, in avoiding, 
in the common intercourse of social life, to make 
professions of regard, they may, indulging their 
icy selfishness, accuse the French of insincerity : 
— How falsely, lam sure, will be testified by those 
who, like myself, have lived intimately amongst 
them, and who have the happiness to possess 
many constantly kind, and, the time has been, 
tried and sympathizing friends! I feel con- 
vinced that I am not partial in my estimation 
of the French character, for I am perfectly free 
from national prejudices. i have, from infancy, 
been so truly cosmopolite, that I see the lights 
and shadows of the two rival nations with an 
equal judgment ; and although, in France, I have 











| been as often accused as I am in this country of 
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partiality, I have an equal interest in observing 
and comparing the respective merits and foibles 
of my two patries. Among those of the French, 
nothing has offered me more amusement than 


their blind violence in all that regards their po- | 


litical passions, for sentiments would be too calm 
aterm to apply; and lam even more insipidly 
affected by all party spirit than as to what na- 
tion I might claim as mine, conzratulating myself 
malgré cela that the imprecations of the great 
Seer of the North read not— 

‘* Breathes there a maid with soul so dead,” &c, 
Not that if they did, I should always have been 
equally condemnable :—For once upon a time I 
gave proof of possessing a very different spirit. 
Itwas along time ago—-(I need not say how long, 
for I was but five years old)—-that | gave vent 
to a burst of patriotism, which, even to remem- 
ber for some years afterwards, overwhelmed me 
with confusion—for | prided myself in those days 
in being a very polite, well-bred, young lady. I 
was often indulged in spending the day witha 


very partial friend, a niece of General Washing | 


ton’s, whose husband was American Consul-Ge- 

neral at , Where, until my dear father broke 
through it, there was established the illiberal 
custom, that the representatives of the difer- 
ent powers who happened to be ut war with each 
other, should absurdiy abstain from any private 
intercourse. So that, however intimate they or 
their families had previously been, (and the 
little Oasis of European society in that land of 
barbarians, necessarily waived all heartless cere- 
mony, )suddenly,on any political rupture between 
their distant courts, they beceme as strangers 
to each other. ‘This was the state of etiquette 
on our arrival at ; and, consequently, my 
parents we - not visited by the French Consui- 
General, M. de T., and his lady—the latter a 
near ae red of the Buonaparte family. I had, 

therefore, never seen M. de T., until one day 
that | was amusing myself in my indulgent 
friend, Mis L.’s, saloon—giving way to my un- 
controlled and exuberant flow of spirits, singing 
and dancing up and down the room, unchecked 
even by the entrance of a stranger, who, as my 
canzonnetta was in Italian, addressed me in 
that language ; his compliments, however, were 


by a smile of atiability, 








scarcely acknowledzed 
go intent was I in viewing my waprorrisati atti- 
tudes as I passed and repassed the splendid mir- 
ror which filled a space between two Ottomans, 
On Mrs L.’s appearing, he inquired whe that 
very lively young lady was; and, on hearing her 
reply, he said :— 

“Oh, that is impossible; for all the English 
are sO very melancholy and sericus—I am sure 
she is an Italian.” 

I still danced on, merely shaking my head at 
his guessing wrong. 

‘« Not an Italian? well, then 
she is a Spaniard.” 

Another shake of denial. 

© Well, then, she is a German. 

And he went on —_ nation after nation ; 
at last he said: 


7° 


I] guess again: 


” 


“Tam sure I must at least be right now: : she 
is a French girl.” 

This was more than I had patience to endure ; 
and, clasping my hands in each Other, , 
claimed :— 

“ Grazie a Id’io che non sono Francesq 1” 
and the next moment I was caught up in M. de 
T--——’s urms, who, delighted beyond measure, 
cried— 

“Charming, charming, there’s Nature—miy lit. 
tle honest patriot !” 

From that hour he never named me but “ hic 
little Grazie a Iddio,” to my often renewed 
regret and shame; for he afterwards became my 
father’s much valued and regarded friend, t: 
whom he afforded much amusement, when he 
claiming me as his first acquaintance, related 
the circumstances of our first meeting. As is 
usual with all enthusiasts, I have passed from 
one extreme to the other, and, consequently, was 
often assailed, eapecially since Za derniere Reye- 
lution, upon my incomprehensible apathy. | 
have even, by those who loved me well, been 
told that I might as well be a liberal at once as 
not to have any opinion prononcé. 1 have, 
however, continued to cherish my indifference, 
and have cally enjoyed the many amusing 
scenes of enthusiasm—often secing all around 
me excited to the most exaggerated degree on 
some greedily received and equally improba. 
ble intelligence being announced, Never was 
this more evincec, than at the time of the Duc 
d’Angouleme’s conducting the French army of 
Observation to take a closer view of Spain than 
his Royal Highness’s near sight would permit him 
on this side of the Pyrenees,—and as there was 
not a family, with which we were acquainted, who 
had nota father, son, or brother under his com- 
mand, every other subject of conversation was 
banished, and we heard our poor Spanish friends 
stigmatized with many an opprobrious title. 
‘irying as this was to us, we really pitied some 
ladies of our acquaintance, who were more deeply 
interested in the fate of Spain. Mrs W. and 
her daughter, although of Irish extraction, were 
natives of Cadiz—a city ever devoted to constitu- 
tional principles; and in these opinions they, in 
common with all their kindred, warmly partici 
pated. Mrs W. had been induced to visit 
France for the purpose of placing her daughter 
in the convent of Dames Angluises, where she 
wa sedeted, and had not long left it, after add- 
ing to her Spanish sprightliness toutes les graces 
of a finished Parisian education. She was, there- 
fore, much admired, and their acquaintance re2- 
dily sought by la meilleure société ; and, until 
this projected invasion of Spain, they had con- 
tinued on terms of the greatest intimacy ¢ and cor- 
dixlity with several of the first families in the 
town of , where we also were at the time 





| residing. Mrs W. was, of course, often pail- 
fully distressed at all the abuse she heard of 
those friends for whose success and welfare shé 
was feeling the utmost anxiety ; but she avoided, 

as much as possible, expressing her obnoxious 
| opinions until, one day, that two young and inti- 
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MY INTERMENT. 


mate companions of her daughter—the daughters 
of Admiral de P.—called upon them and exult- 
jogly announced that the Duc d’Angouleme had 
decu!edly crossed the frontier, and had entered 
Spain. All Mrs W.’s prudent admonitions to 
her daughter, to evade political discussions, failed 
to deter the warm-hearted, patriotic girl from 
excluiming— 

« Well, then, I can only say, that I hone the 
frst cannon that the Spaniards fire, will kill 
the Duc d’Angouleme.” 

Horritied, indeed, were the Demoiselles de P. 
to hear this almost sacrilegious ejaculation, and 
thev instantly and abruptly left the house, de- 
claring they never could enter it again. Nordid 
their indignation rest here. Before the following 
evening there was not a single French acquaint- 
ance of Mrs W.’s who had not closed their doors 
upon her; nor would they even consent to meet 
her poor thoughtless daughter at the house of any 
mutual English acquaintance ;—of this we were 
ourselves very painfully convinced. My mother 
having shortly after issued cards of invitation 
furan evening party, was waited upon by several 
ersons, who assured her, that however much 
they should be disappointed by not accepting 
her invitation, they must decline that honour, 
if Mrs and Miss W. were to be of the number of 
her guests, as they could not possibly as-ociate 
with persons qui pensaient si mal. My mother 
was therefore left to the painful alternative of ap- 
parently slighting these ladies, orof having empty 
rooms ; she therefore determined on dividing her 
party into two soirces—an English and a French 
one, Mrs W., however, was not, I believe, 
satisfied with this arrangement ; for from that 


time she was evidently less cordial in her manner 
tous than she had been, although my mother was 
almost the only person who could and did ven- 
ture so far to brave the influential opinion of the 
arbiters of who were admissible dans la bonne 
soci(té. Mrs W., however, proudly reconciled 
herself to the loss of the friendship of these ultra 
professors of principles of the ertreme right ; 
while her open-hearted daughter occupied the 
hours she had hitherto passed in the society of 
her quondam friends and admirers, in embroider- 
ing a splendid white lace surplice for her favourite 
brother, an ecclesiastic, distinguished at the Papal 
Court for his superior piety and learning. 

Some months afterwards, Admiral de P. and his 
family accidentally placed themselves at church 
immediately behind Mrs W. and her daughter ; 
the latter, as soon as mass was concluded, turned 
towards Mesdemoiselles de P.and said, she availed 
herself of the opportunity to assure them that she 
unfeignedly forgave all the injury they had done 
her, and, curtseying, passed on. As many per- 
sons witnessed the unaifected manner with which 
she evinced her obedience to that principle, 
which, above all others, distinguishes those 
(of whatever outward denomination they may 
be) who truly desire to walk according to the 
example and precepts of Him whose holy name 
they profess to bear, she was unanimously ap- 
plauded, even by those who, however, still con- 
tinued to consider it necessary to prove their 
devoted loyalty and ultraism, by persecuting a 
thoughtless girl of eigiteen for an unguarded 
expression.* 

* Thuis article was written previous to General Mina‘’s 
death. 


(From the French of Bcranger. ) 


** Ce matin je ne sais cominent,” &c, 


TuIs morning, how J cannot say, 
A troop of Loves was in my room ; 
And, a3 in bed I stirless lay, 
** He's dead,” they cried, in accents gay; 
* Come, let us bear him to the tomb,”’ 
Inly T cursed the merry crew 
Who had so oft my homage won, 
My friends, if what they say be true, 
Give me your tears—!’in dead and gone! 


They drank my wine; not that alone; 
They pulled about my chamver-maid ; 
One wished to guide my bier—and one, 
With a grave air and nasal tone, 
A prayer for the departed prayed, 
They ranged a score of ips with lutes, 
To be my escort, round about ;— 
But, lo! the hearse, aud mimic mutes !— | 
Give me your teale—Il’m carried vut ! 


Two lines of Loves, with joyous haste, 
Throng laughing round ; while on the pall 

With silver spangies duly graced, 

A cup, a lute, and flowers were placed— 
Signs of my joyous orders ail, 


The passengers, uncovered, say— 

“The grave and gay must meet their doom ;” 
The bearers hurry on their way- 

Give me your tears—I’m at the tomb ! 


My funeral friends, instead of prayer, 

Chanted around my brightest numbers ; 
Thanks to the sculptou’s iriendly care, 
A laurel crown is rounded fair 

‘To warm, wit! pride, my mortal slombere, 
All speaks my glory round this spot, 

Where nove shail soon be seen nor heard ; 
Am I a demigod or not ? 

Give me your tears-—I am interred! 


But then, by chance, while thus T lay, 

Lisette, the faithless, wandered nigh ; 
She snatched ine from the tomb away ; 
And then, but why I cannot say, 

I felt revived while she was by. 
Oh, ye whom age incites to call 

The sweets of life but cold and vain; 
ternal censurers of all — 

Give me your tears—I live again ! 
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THE ABBE GODARD. 
AN EPISODE IN THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 


Towarps the close of the memorable month of 
August, 1792—fatal to the dynasty of the an- 
cient kings of France—the Abbé Godard, grand- 
vicar of Bourges, under the old regimé, was at 
Paris. He shared the opinions and misfortunes 
of the priests who had refused to take the oath 
to the civil constitution of the clergy, in conse- 
quence of which they were denounced and pro- 
scribed, by the band of ruthans who had seized on 
the government, as refractory, and rebels to the 
law. ‘Their only offence consisted in claiming 


St Firmin, the Mairie, and other places selected 
for temporary detertien. 

The Abbé Godard arrived at Paris in the last 
week of August, 1792, and succeeded in entering 
within its walls, although he had been pursued 
with more than usual rigour, on account of his 
well-known intimacy with many of the nobility 
bishops, and other ecclesiastics, who had remaine 
in Paris. But he soon fell into the clutches of 
the Jacobins—being seized in the middle of the 
night in an unfurnished room, in a house that 





for themselves that exercise of the right of pri- 
vate judgment, which the new constitution 


rrofessed to confer on every Frenchman: and | 
° > H 


they made use of this privilege to refuse the 
oath required. 

Immediately after the terrible 10th of August, 
the provisional committee, at first composed only 
of the twenty-two sections of Paris, and con- 
vened at meetings in which no forms nor rules of 
justice or consistency were observed, usurped the 
whole authority of the capital ; and, having de- 
prived the ancient municipality of all their for- 
ner prerogatives, commenced their plans for 
perpetrating the atrocious deeds which they 
shortly afterwards carried into execution. Such 
was their ferocity and hardihood, that Carrier, 
Marat, Robespierre, and their leading coadjutors, 
openly avowed their sanguinary intentions in 
the committee, at the Jacobin Club, and even in 
the hall of the National Convention, 


One of the first and most effective modes of | 


accomplishing their designs was the establish- 
ment of domiciliary and nocturnal visits, under 


the pretext of searching after military weapons | 


for the use of the troops who were about to march 
to the frontier, and also to take them out of the 
hands of the malecontents; but the true object 
was, to rov and persecute all who had defended 
the king on the 1¢th of August; the ministers 
dismissed at that period, the priests who had 
refused the oath, and, generally, all whom the 
tyrants called false patriots and enemies of the 
revolution, to the success of which they declared 
that many more victims must be sacrificed. By 
an order of the provisional committee, the bar- 
riers of Paris were watched with a vigilance till 
then unknown; the villages and municipalities, 
at the greatest distance from the capital, were 
ordered to seize all who might attempt to escape ; 
und this mandate was executed with the sternest 
rigour. Those who knew themselves tu be mark- 
ed objects of this persecution were obliged to 
confine themselves within their houses, or seek 
shelter with their friends; but, after a few nights, 
very few escaped the searching scrutiny of the 
police. When arrested, the prisoners were crowd- 
ed into the Abbaye, the Conciergerie, La Force, 
Bicctre, La Salpétriere, and’St Pelagie ; and, when 
these gaols did not suffice for the incarceration 


belonged to him, which he had let to an absent 
friend. He was taken before the commissioners 
_of the section, and from thence to the Mairie the 
| former residence of the first President. When 
| he appeared before one of the minor revolution- 
ary tribunals, whose business it was to classify 
the prisoners in different gaols, he demanded to 
| know how, under a government professedly esta. 
| blished on the principles of liberty, a citizen could 
be arrested in his own private dwelling, without 
any previous notice, without trial, and without 
even being intormed of the nature of his offence ? 
The answer he received was this: “ Are you 
not a priest?” He replied in the affirmative. 
“ Well,” said the interrogator, ** we shall not 
forget your answer.” Without any further cere- 
mony he was conducted to a hay loft in the Mai- 
rie, which had been converted into a prison, and 
he found himself the sixtieth victim in his new 
abode. His companions in misfortune were seve- 
ral priests, some lawyers, Vurisian tradesmen. and 
| men of letters. 

Iiere enters on the scene, a young man of 
noble and grateful character, who displayed a 
devotion, a zeal, and disinterestedness, which 
| shew that, in the worst of times, virtue, probity, 
and honour will still animate the hearts and 
govern the conduct of the choice few. The 
Ablé Godard had rendered some services to 4 
young man, named Dreux, whom he had assisted 
in his education, and for whom he had success- 
fully solicited the place of clerk in the office of 
the municipality. After the arrival of the Able 
Godard at Paris, Dreux had exerted himself to 
conceal his hiding-place. He lodged with him 
during several days, and paid him the most assi- 
duous and respectful attentions. As soon as the 
Abbe was arrested, his first endeavour was to 
make his situation known to Dreux, who, on his 
| part, busied himself in forming plans to release 
his benefactor. 

The intention of the Jacobins to massacre all 
their prisoners had been publicly made known 
for some weeks. ‘They inflamed the passions of 
the multitude by complaining of the delays of 
justice, and ascribed the evil to a conspiracy 
the aristocrats. At first they only mentioned 
‘the names of some notorious official plunderers, 
| who really deserved some legal punishment, and 
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of the victims, they shut up three hundred priests | of some well-known and intemperate friends 
jn the church of the Carmelites, the seminary of | the old system; but they clearly foresaw that, 
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when the wild and infuriated populace were 
thrown upon the. jails, they would not exercise 
the least discrimination, and that nobles, dis- 
missed ministers, priests, aristocrats, as well as 
moderate and constitutional democrats, (which 
jast class had recently become objects of the bit- 
terest hatred to the Jacobins,) would all be in- 
duded in one common slaughter. Under these 
ywful circumstances, Dreux, who was small in 
stature and delicate in constitution, determined 
to hazard his lite in an attempt to rescue the 
Abbé Godard from the fate that awaited him. 
This enterprise was peculiarly difficult, as the 
young man had but little leisure time, and his 
grvices would have been but of slight avail 
could he not have moved about the eity as emer- 
gencies arose. He accordingly demanded a short 
leave of absence from his offiee, telling the 
chief functionary that he wished to attend on a 
friend who wasin great misfortune ; but he was 
wid that the first duty of a clerk was to dis- 
charge the duties of his post, and all indulgence 
was peremptorily refused. ‘ But suppose that 
I were seriously ill,” said Dreux, “ you surely 
would not take away my place, but find means 
todo without my attendance for a few days; I 





beg you to act now as if I were an invalid.” ‘The 
head of the department remained inflexible ; on 
whieh Dreux said to him :—* Sir, you may give 
my situation to some other person, for 1 will not 
retain it at the sacrifice of gratitude and friend- 
ship. His master took him at his word, and 
the young man was thus thrown destitute on the 
wide world—a trait of moral heroism which all 
must almire, but which few would imitate. 

After his dismissal, the first object of Dreux 
was to acquaint the personal friends of the Abbe 
Godard with his perilous situation. He parti- 
eularly apprized Madame Asseline, sister to the 
Bishop of Boulogne; and all bestirred themselves 
actively to obtain his liberty from the men then 
in power, such as Petion, Fauchet, Manuel, and 
vthers, the chiefs of the Provisional Committee, 





who exercised an authority more despotic than | 
ever had been pretended to by the old police of | 
Paris, or rather a tyranny more imperious than 
that of a Tiberius or a Nero. 

During this time the Abbé Godard and his 
‘companions suffered all the inconveniences of 
confinement ; the greater number of them sleep- 
ing on straw, and living on the coarsest diet, as 
they had nu means of obtaining better food. 
‘ome, who had been robbed when arrested, went 
“ithout nourishment for three days, and the 
whole of them were barely kept up above the 
level of starvation. Among the prisoners was an 
individual named Charnois, a literary character, 
who had edited several periodical works, and 
‘mong others the Modérateur, a paper regarded 
 anti_revolutionary, because it kept within the 
bounds of decency, but for that very reason, 
‘riminal in the eyes of the Jacobins. who pre- 
‘ended to establish all sorts of liberty, though 
they would not acknowledge the freedom of the 
Press, when it opposed their own sanguinary 





measures. Charnois was melancholy and broken 
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in spirit. On the third day he entered into con- 
versation with the Abbé Godard, and expressed 
his astonishment at the marked contrast between 
the placidity and resignation of the priests, and 
the fretfulness and despair of the other prisoners, 
The Abbe pointed out to him the consolations of 
religion, and the utter insufficiency of the wild 
dreams of the French philosophy to afferd hope 
or comfort in adversity. This discourse produced 
a salutary effect, and, up to the last fatal moment, 
Charnois lived in comparative happiness. 

Up to the night of the Ist of Sep'ember, the 
prisoners were kept in ignorance of teir ulterior 
destination. On that night, their ; 
menced removing them to the Abbaye of Saint 
Germain. All those who were confined in the 
same chamber with the Abbé Godard were trans- 
ferred, and, on the following day, thirty more 
victims whe remained followed them. cir. 
cumstance of the removal of the prisoners from 
the Mairie to the Abbaye, on the evening of the 
day when the general massacre commenced, is 
reinarkable, because it proves a fact searcely 
credible even in those horrible days, that the 
same men who had issued out the arrests alter 
the loth of August had formed and matured a 
project to haveall their prisoners slaughtered by 
an infuriated populace. It was agreed that these 
murders should commence on the tollowing Sun- 
day. It became, therefore, necessary to send 
their victims to the place of execution on the 
evening of Saturday. The last division left the 
Abbaye at two o'clock on Sunday, when the 


iolers com- 


massacre had already commenced. Lhe Marseil- 
luis who escorted them, knew this perfectly well ; 
for, during the march, they pointed them out to 
the people as already devoted to death and even 
told them of the fate that was impending ; 
did they lead them knowingly to slauchter. As 
soon as they arrived at the Abbaye, these unfor- 
tunate beings were murdered 
out of the coaches, and not one escaped, 
the benevolent Abbé Sicard, the amiable inst: ue- 
tor of the deaf and dumb. ‘This triend and bene- 
factor of the human race had crouched down on 
the bottom of the vehicle, out of which tour of 
his companions had been dragged ; le was not 
immediately seen by the murderers, and by the 
courage of a watchmaker, named Munot, who 
knew him, he was rescued. 

The friends of the Abbé Godard did not 
slumber during this critieal period ; and though 
a report was venerallycirculated, after the middle 
of August, that the prisons would be forced, 
searcely any one believed that measures would 
be carried to this dreadful extremity. Moreover, 
during the agitation that convulsed the capital, 
there was the greatest difficulty in approaching 
public men, and still more of obtaining justice ; 
so much so, that Dreux and Madame Asseline 
were unable to effect anything, even up to the 
fatal Sunday morning. At this moment the 
situations of the prisoners became most awful. 

Dreux, who had seen the Abbé Godard at the 
Mairie on Saturday, on returning om the Sunday 
morning, was alarmed at his removal. He ran 
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immediately to the Abbaye, where he ascertained | 


the exact apartment in which his friend was con- 
fned. From thence he flew to the residence of 
Madame Asseline, and depicted the danger of 
his benefactor in such forcible terms, that she 
instantly proceeded to Fauchet, whom she had 
already solicited to interpose, though without 





effect ; but who, nevertheless, had manifested a | 


disposition to assist the Abbé Godard, whom he 


had known in former times, when he was Grand | 


Vicar of Bourges. As this lady was crossing the 
Pont-Neuf to renew her entreaties with this 
gentleman, the cannon sounded an alarm. The 
people were collecting in masses; she was ter- 
rified, and retraced her steps homewards, and 
this circumstance was fortunate for her friend, 
as she afterwards ascertained that she would not 
then have found the Abbé Fauchet ; and, in all 
probability, this first disappointment would have 
thrown her into a state of despair, and prevented 
any further exertions on her part. After some 
pause and hesitation, she recovered her resolu- 
tion, and set out again to obtain an interview 
with the Abbé Fauchet, at his house, in the Rue 
de Chabanais. She fortunately met him, and 
renewed her supplications, urging every persua- 
sive argument that could work on his feelings. 
But Fauchet could not do anything of himself ; 
at this critical moment, nothing but an order 
signed by Manuel, procureur-syndic of the com- 
mittee, could extricate the Abbé Godard from 
prison ; but where was Manuel to be found in 
this scene of tumult and disorder? There was 
not a moment to be lost, Extraordinary as it 
may appear, Fauchet, lifting up the blind of his 
window, saw Manuel, in the opposite house, 
seated at table with several women of loose 
character. Madame Asseline now vehemently 
pressed Fauchet to send for his friend ; he did 
60; Manuel came, and, after much entreaty, he 
wrotethe following note: —*Gaolerof the Abbaye, 
release the prisoner, Godard, who has not taken 
the oath; but who,not being a public functionary, 
is not bound toswear. ‘The present order will be 
executed by one of the commissaries of the Sec- 
tion of Cordeliers. (Signed) P. Manvet.” 
Madame Asseline thought, from the sneer on 
his countenance, when Manuel delivered the 
paper, that it would prove useless; either through 
some intentional informality in the wording of 
it, or from the delay that might occur in its 
delivery. Doubtful, however, as she was of suc- 
cess, she hastened to Dreux, who was waiting 
for her in an adjoining house, and who hurried off 
with the order to the section of Cordeliers, to 
obtain a commissary to execute it. The com. 
mittee of the section were assembled ; they 
raised every possible difficulty ; various construc- 
tions, all unfavourable to the prisoner, were put 
upon the order; and they finally declared, that 
the Abbé Godard was suspected of incivisme, or 
disaffection to the country. But Dreux still 


insisted, and called upon them, most peremp- 
torily, to affix their signature to the order of 
Manuel ; which they at length did, but added a 
marginal note, that the Abbé had not given any 
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bail for his citizenship, intending that thig re. 
mark should prevent his liberation. After the 
young man had conquered all these difficulties 
he was still unable to find a single commissary 


_to proceed with him to the Abbaye, so fearful 


were these Jacubins of being themselves torn to 
pieces by the wild beasts they had unchained, 
Dreux, nothing discouraged, resolved to at. 
tempt the execution of the order by himsely. 
It was now between four and five o'clock after. 
noon, and the massacres were proceeding with 
active cruelty at the Abbaye. As he approached 
the prison, he saw Manuel, who was attempting 
to calm the fury of the populace, though perhaps 


| not with much sincerity, and certainly with 





very slight hopes of success. He joined him; 
and, after relating the refusal of the com- 
missaries of the section of Cordeliers, he en. 
treated him to see the order personally executed, 
Manuel repulsed him, saying that he came there 
to discharge his public duty, and not to listento 
private petitions, and then commenced harangu- 
ing the people. His voice was naturally feeble, 
and he was frequently inaudible during the 
tumult. Dreux, to conciliate his favour, re- 
peated his words, phrase by phrase, in a loud 
tone, and terminated. by exclaiming—(what 
Manuel himself did not probably utter)—* None 
but villains wonld be guilty of such dreadful 
excesses, and trample all laws under foot.” At 
the word “ villains,” unpalatable to the ears of 
such an audience, loud murmurs arose, and 
menaces were hurled against Manuel and his 
interpreter. Dreux took the magistrate by the 
sleeve, warned him of his danger, removed his 
scarf of office, and dragged him out of the crowd ; 
and, having called a hackney coach, they returned 
together to the Hotel de Ville. Dreux cherished 
the hope of there finding a commissary to supply 
the place of those from whom he had received 
refusals. On their arrival, Manuel explained 
the risk he had run, and declared that his life 
had been saved by the young citizen present. 
Great applause followed this statement ; and one 
of the committee voted thanks to the preserver 
of Manuel, and moved that his name should be 
inscribed on the public register. ‘The young man 
expressed his acknowledgments ; but observed 
that he had done no more than his duty, and 
objected to give his name. All that he asked, as 
the reward of his services, was the attendance of 
a commissary to execute the order of which he 
was the bearer; but he again met the same 
refusal as at the Cordeliers, and saw himself re- 
duced to his own personal exertions. 

To reach the Abbaye, and execute his bold and 
generous purpose, he had need of assistance, and 
required to be armed. By chance, he stumbled 
on a young acquaintance, whom he persuaded 1 
accompany him. ‘They proceeded forthwith te 
the house in which the Abbé Godard had lodged 
before his arrest—there he obtained a musket 
and bayonet, and his friend a sabre. Arrived at 
the Abbaye, they forced their way through the 
crowd, and gained the gate of the lower hall, m2 
which Dreux had ascertained from the 
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that his friend was confined. The avenues were 
not, at that hour; blocked up by the populace, 
sho were ignorant of the number of the prisoners, 
on account of some precautions of the gaoler, 
sbich we shall presently notice. Dreux now 
chewed his order from Manuel to the gaoler ; but 
be said that he was only one of the subalterns, 
and that he could not take the responsibility on 
himself ; and he, moreover, remarked, that the 
order required the presence of a commissary of 
one of the sections. Dreux laboured hard to 
conquer this resistance, and at once offered the 
goler an assignat for fifty francs, and promised 
him two hundred and fifty francs more when the 
prisoner was at liberty. The gaoler was nowsome- 
what softened, but still gave no positive promise ; 
and Dreux saw the necessity of not abandoning 
his post. He assumed the character of a sentinel 
at the gate; and, under this pretext, he pre- 
vented any crowd being collected, observing that, 
ifhe allowed a group of four, it would soon swell 
toten, twenty, or a hundred, ‘To effect this, he 
kept calling out, in a rude and brutal tone of 
voicee—‘* No one passes this way ;” and when any 
attempted to resist him, he exc!aimed—“ What! 
do you wish to force the guard?” 

In the apartment watched by Dreux, about 
sixty individuals were confined, who had been 
conducted thither on the night of Saturday, 
and on Sunday morning, No one but an eye- 
witness can adequately paint this torturing scene. 
The unhappy victims hourly expected death 
from the hints they received during their re- 
moval,and their alarms were increased by hearing 
the report of cannon, and the wild imprecations 
of the mob; and, when the fearful massacre 
actually commenced, even hope itself, the last 
mortal comforter in adversity, vanished. Several 
times the goaler entered the apartment, and told 
them that the People threatened to break in, 
jut that they might be assured of protection, as 
the National Guard would defend them. This, 
however, was false ; for not a soldier of the Na- 
tional Guard was present. About seven o'clock, 
he told them that the prisoners in all the other 
ells had been slaughtered; but, if they would 
tease talking, and extinguish their lights, they 
night have the guod luck to be passed unnoticed. 
This advice they followed, but they only heard 
more distinctly the execrations of the people, 
and the groans of the dying. 

The Abbé Godard had observed a window in 
‘e apartment, somewhat lofty, but still acces- 
thle. He was raised up to it, and perceived, 
wnderneath, a small courtyard, into which it was 
"sy todescend. He apprized his companions of 
Py discovery, who resolved to avail themselves 
. the chance of escape. ‘The night was ad- 
"aneing, and every moment their situation be- 
‘ame miore perilous. The Marseillais, and the 
“Ser tigers in human form, prowled round the 
pat where they had scented their prey, and col- 
“ted at the vate in increasing numbers ; seve- 
— offered to relieve Dreux, but he peremp- 

y refused, saying that he was not tired ; 
“ud when some more importunate insisted on 
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taking his place, he made use of their own style 
of language, saying—“ How do I know but that 
you want me to quit my post to betray the nation ? 
Here I shall remain as a good patriot.” 

At length, towards midnight, the ferocious 
ruffians thronging all the avenues to the apart- 
ment in which the prisoners were confined, and 
demanding, with loud shouts, that they should 
be delivered up; the gaoler, fearing to lose his 
own life, approached the door against which 
Dreux was stationed. He merely moved enough 
to allow the arm of the gaoler to pass between 
the wall and his body. <As he was putting the 
key into the key-hole, Dreux, who had rested 
the butt-end of his musket on the ground, pressed 
the end of his bayonet gently against his side, 
and looked at him with a pointedness of gesture, 
signifying that he now expected him to produce 
the order of Manuel. The gaoler took the hint, 
and, at the time that he withdrew the key, he 
took the order out of his pocket, and thus ad- 
dressed the gang of assassins :—‘‘ Gentlemen, I 
must inform you, before opening the door, that I 
am the bearer of an order from M. Manuel, Pro- 
cureur of the Committee, commanding me to 
release one of the prisoners now in this apart- 
ment.” 

« An order from M. Manuel!” instantly ex- 
claimed Dreux. ‘ M. Manuel is a Magistrate of 
the People and a good citizen; but I must see 
the order myself.” He then took it from the 
hands of the gaoler, pretending to examine it 
and verify the signature ; after which he read 
the contents with a loud voice, omitting the 
clause of the Abbé Godard not having given the 
bail for his citizenship, but dwelling strongly 
on the counter-signatures of Montmoro, and 
other Agitators of the People, which were ap- 
pended to the order; then putting the paper on 
the ground, that it might be seen by those near- 
est to him by torch light, (not one of whom, in 
all probability, could read,) he called on all of 
them to obey the commands of the magistrate. 
The gaoler opened the door, and called out— 
« M. Godard, come out; M. Manuel releases 
you.” No reply. Dreux and his comrade re- 
peated the summons at the top of their lungs. 
Still there was a profound silence. The Abbé 
was no longer in the apartment ;—he had passed, 
with eight or ten others, through the window, 
and descended into the little court-yard. 

The despair of Dreux, at this moment, must 
have been intense and heart-breaking. He 
could not persuade himself that his friend was 
out of the apartment. Seizing atorch, he tra- 
versed it, calling him by name, inspecting every 
corner, throwing the light on every countenance, 
and betraying by his emotions the personal 
anxiety he felt for a prisoner, whom, up to that 
moment, he pretended not to know. But he 
searched in vain, and saw al! his efforts fruitless, 
and all his fondest expectations disappointed. 
Where could he find his benefactor? Was he 
yet alive, or had he been removed to one of the 
other apartments which the assassins had already 
dyed with blood? How resolve this appalling 
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incertitude ? At length his eye caught the win- 
dow, and he then felt sure the Abbé had escaped 
through it. His next care was to ascertain what 
was below the window, and how he could reach 
the spot. 

The lively interest that Dreux had displayed 
to find the Abbé Godard, and the evident chagrin 
he manifested at his want of success, at last 
rendered himsuspected. Some of the brigands, 
by whom he was surrounded, communicated their 
euspicions to their confederates; Dreux maie 
no attempt to justify himself verbally, for he 
was sagacious enough to know that any such 
plea would only have inereased his danger ; with 
a presence of mind truly astonishing, he rudely 
seized one of the unfortunate priests by the arm, 
and dragged him towards the door with menacing 
words and brutal gesticulation. This unhappy 
ecclesiastic, who had frequently seen Dreux at 
the Mairie, when visiting the Abl é Godard, im- 
avined, naturally enough, that, as the young 
man could not savehis friend, he would endeavour 
to save him instead. He warmly clasped the 
hand of his supposed deliverer. Dreux discover- 
ing the error by the gestures of the poor creature, 
experienced a mental pang not to be expressed 
by words ; but, firmly resolved to rescue his 
benefactor, he unloosened the hand of the priest, 
though he knew—powerless however to prevent 
it—that he would fail among the first victims. 
At this very moment, the general massacre com- 
meneed, and allin the apartment fell under the 
knives of the butchers. 

E-caped himself from so imminent a danger, 
and followed at a distance by his companion and 
a third person—the tenant of the AbLhé Godard, 
who, onhis return from the country, had hastened 
to the Abbaye to ascertain his fate—Dreux now 
endeavoured to find the gate which led to the 
small court-yard. In his search he came to a 
narrow lane bounded by a low wall, which he 








supposed was the boundary of the court-yard ; a | 


heap of stones thrown lousely against this wall, 
enabled him to look over it, and his conjecture 
wis verified, By the moonlight he clearly saw 
eight or ten persons, among whom he recognised 
the Abié Godard by his Jofty stature. While 
he was making these observations, another man 
mounted on the same heap of stones, but with 
tutally opposite intentions. He was armed with 
a musket, and about to fire into the group. 
Dreux still preserved his presence of mind, and, 
turning himself rapidly round, he struck the mus- 
ket from the hands of the assassin, as through 
accident, and apologized to him for his awk ward- 
ness; they then both descended together to find 
it, when Dreux gavehim the slip. He immediately 
joined his two friends, and being now satisfied of 
the real situation of the Ablé, he posted him- 
self at the gate which led into the evurt-yard. 
He would have remained there in a state of in- 
action, could he have dene so; but the People 
were collecting in that quarter, and the mur- 
derers had arrived. As he had no gaoler with 
him to restrain the mob, the assassins insisted 
on breaking opep the deor, Dreux, having 
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demanded and obtained silence, repeated the 
order of Manuel to those around him; and a 
several of these had already heard it read, they 
promised to save the prisoner. 

The dvor was now forced ; the name of Stephen 
Godard was called ; he seeing bayonets fixed and 
naked sabres, believed that he was about ty rush 
on certain death, and that he was only distin. 
guished from his companions to meet amore crue] 
fate ; fur he had not vet recognised the voice of 
Dreux. We may imagine his surprise whey 
he saw his friend, who, aided by his two com. 
panions, penetrated through the crowd, and, 
seizing him by the arm, dragged him through 4 
small passage which led into the chapel. It was 
now one o'clock in the morning ; a meeting of 
the Sect-on was about to be held ; the porter had 
closed all the gates, excepting that through 
which Dreux and his cumpanions had entered, 
They were certain that the assassins would im. 
mediately pursue, into the chapel, those who 
might there seek shelter; and indeed this hap. 
pened within a few minutes afterwards. After 
many entreaties and menaces, they prevailed on 
the porter to open the great gate, and they then 
rushed forward, pretending that they were in 
pursuit of some run-a-ways, shouting “ Venez 
par ici; ils sont par-la ! Vive la nation!” They 
fortunately escaped another crowd, assembled, 
onthe opposite side of the Abbaye, for similar 
purposes, and, finally, reached in safety the Rue 
Sainte Marguerite. 

In thus saving his benefactor from so many 
dangers, Dreux was the instrument, under Pro. 
vidence, of perfurming another good action. A 
poor priest, who had fied, like them, into the 
chapel, and not knowing how to get out, was 
concealed behind the duvr; on seeing them ap- 
proach, took them for sonie of the assassins, 
This unhappy man had no hat, and wore the 
ecclesiastical custume, which circumstances 
greatly increased his personal danger, as well 
as the difficulty of those who might attempt to 
save him. He was a poor curate, arrested at 
fifteen leagues from Paris, by the Federals, in a 
chateau where he was on a temporary visit ; and 
for this public crime against the majesty of the 
People, he was incarcerated in the Abbaye. One 
of the young men gave him a hat, and he passed 
out, in the midst of the cruwd, unobserved, in 
the darkness and tumult. As he had been thrown 
intu prison immediately on his arrival at Pars, 
he was not provided with any lodging, and it 
was unsafe to take him to any public house; 
at length, he remembered an acquaintance who 
lived at the Cloister of Saint Jacques-de-la 
Boucherie, whither the tenant of the Abbe 
Godard conducted him safe and sound. 

The authenticity of this narrative in all its 
details may be implicitly depended on, the writer 
having obtained the facts many years since Irom 
the Ablté Morellet, the intimate friend of the 
Abbé Godard, who related to him all the partl- 
culars of his wonderful escape. 

JonaTuan Duncas. 


Guernaey, Sept, 5, 1839. 
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LITERARY 


cs Years’ Residence in the Australian Pro- 
; cinces, with an account of New Zealand, By 


W. Mann, Esq. 

Dr Laing has left little to tell about New South 
Wales; and the Van Diemen’s Land Almanac, and other 
recent publications, keep the public at home pretty well 
xp with the current history of Van Diemen’s Land; so 
gat original information is not to be expected, save 
swout the condition and prospects of the more recent 
gtlements. After passing some sharp remarks on cer- 
nia absurd regulations adopted by the commisssioners 
or the colony of South Australia, Mr Mann writes :— 

The worthy Commissioners who never saw Australia, 
ym to think that itis @ terrestrial paradise, where there 
re neither rocks, sandy deserts, nor mountains, but that 
yisall a perfect Eden ; so that, accord'ng to their first 
prospectus of this enchanting country, the products are 
inscribed to be in perspective—** cotton, almonds, ani- 
wed, bees’-wax and honey, barilla, cheese for India and 
Coma, carraway, Cochineal, coriander, dried fruits, hops, 
vegetable oils, viives, Citrons, oranges, and silk.’? These, 
w course, are principally articles of luxury ; for as to the 
owwon produce of a less favoured land, they would not 
wat the trouble of enumerating them, being conscious, 
j presume, that the fertility of the soil, and the fine cli- 
pate they describe, would refuse to produce such common 
wrucles as Corn, or leguminous produce. In this opinion 
wey were tolerably correct ; for in the month of Decem- 
er last, alihough they had been then two years esta- 
juned in the colony, they had not ¢wo acres of corn in 
cutivation. I was told that there was some wheat sown 
i North Adelaide, where I went to see such a curiosity ; 
ud on arriving at the garden belonging to Mr Tack, I 
perceived that sume wheat had been reaped—the straw 
roarkably short, and the grain shrivelled, and not half 
waverage crop. J was informed that there was a much 
miler speciuien Of Wheat to be seen at a garden belonging 
w Mr Beare, Which 1 had also the curiosity to inspect, 
ud on my Way met with a gentleman to whom I had 
ea introduced at Adelaide, Surgeon Jameson, who had 
wved under General Evans in his late Spanish campaign, 
He covsented to acco... pany me; and after some difficulty, 
wm the great distance at which the huts are asunder, 
vediscovered the garden of wheat: it was too short for 
‘taping, and a mower was endeavouring to cut it with a 
kythe; but it was so thin, that he could not form what 
walled, in farming phrase, a swathe; in consequence 
‘wan followed him with a rake, to collect the scattered 
vaisofcorn, From the high price of labour, which is 
wren shillings per day for a common labourer, it was our 
"tion that the produce would not pay the cost that pro- 
iuced it, 

The travellers made their excursion to the mountains 
® foot, during weather with the thermometer at 90° 
atheshade. The report is— 


Ou the first range there was good kangaroo grass; but 
a declivities were tuo precipitous for sheep, and the 
"ines Were so narrow at the bottom, which appeared to 
* Cut up by torrents in winter, that a person might step 
“8 from the base of one declivity to another. I should 
“ppese that these hills might suit the experiment of 
“ating the Cashmere and Augora goat. The tormer pre- 
‘ts about an ounce of fine siiky wool, of which the fa. 
us Cashmere shawls are made; the latter, | believe, 
Reduces mohair; and for this purpose these hills might 
taps be worth oue shilling per acre, Near, and on 
“*@mmit of the range, the land is utterly valueless, 
aeryt for the timber which it at present contains ; being 
wvened Priucipally with loose stones and rocks, with 
“st OF LO vegetation fit for animals of any kind. Some 
Ks of the ranges are so steep that they would require 
Kaling-laders to ascend them, The morning being se- 
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rene and clear, we had a fine view of the surrounding 
country, until we arrived at a wooden house built by a 
Swede, in the style of his country, for a man named Craw. 
ford, who keeps a house of eutertainment fur passengers 
crossing these dreary regiuns. 


They ascended Mouut Lofty, and, fram the summit, 
had a fine and extensive view. Mr Mann is all for Port 
Lincoln, and against the city and harbour of Adelaide. 
The present price of provisions is incidentally noticed :— 


We were accompanied by two guides to the summit of 
Mount Lofty ; one of whom, Peter Johnson, a Swede, 
stated that he could live better in Sweden on one shilling 
a-day than he could in South Australa for ten shillings 
a-day ; for that every article and necessary of life was 
dear in proportion to the amount of the wages. The other 
guide was an Irishman, named Brenman, who earned 
good wages by felling and splitting timber for the use of 
the colony. They would not take any money for their 
trouble, stating that they had enough to supply their 
wants. We returned the following day to Adelaide, call. 
ing ata gentleman's house at the foot of the Tiers, who 
kindly gave usa refreshment. Ile had people engaged 
in sinking a well :—they had gone to the depth of 110 
feet without procuring water. He and his brother had 
lately left India, bringing some coolies with them, who, 
they think, will suit the labour in the summer months 
better than English constitutions, in South Australia. 


The cost of enclosing an acre of ground forming an 
allotment, in the city of Adelaide, was L.O4: 95.3 and a 
gentleman, holding an official situation, had paid L.300 
for enclosing twelve acres, with the addition of a fence, 
formed of posts and rails, across it, and dividing it. But 
land cannot be cultivated sa‘ely until it is enclosed. Mr 
Mann met with a gentleman at Adelaide, lately froim 
England, whose situation is, too probably, that of 
many. 


He had been fortunate enough, as he thought, to get 
a preliminary section, and his brother another section, 
who had already gone there to take possession of it ta 
time, lest others might have a previous selection. [lis 
hopes respecting realizing a fortune in a short time were 
such as a sanguine temperament, uualloyed with the re- 
ality of the case, is apt to imagine, I met him in Ade- 
laide shortly after his inspection of the allotment, and he 
told me that his brother had selected both the allotmeats 
coutiguous to each other, at the foot of the Tiers, ou a 
large plain, but was at a loss to kuow what to de with 
them. To enclose them would be ruinous, and they were 
worth nothing without it for any purpose; and even 
then, with labour at the enormous rate of seven shillings 
per day, what was to be dove ? His brother had pu: chased 
a few sheep; but they were constantly straying away, He 
wanted to sell his allotment, but could get nothing for 
it; aud requested his brother to dispose of it in the best 
manner he could, and to write to prevent the family from 
following them, which had been their intention, whilet 
he returned to J.aunceston in the same ship he had em- 
barked in from thence, in despair of being able to do any- 
thing for himself or friends in South Australia, 

The average range of Fahrenheit’s thermometer during 
that part of the month of December, 1838, in which L re- 
mained at Adelaide, was 89° in the shade, and 110° in 
the sun, and this was only the second wonth of the Aus- 
tralian summer. ‘The months of January and February 
are much warmer, Vegetation lingered. The produce 
of the gardens, except the melon and cucumber, appeared 
dry aud parched. A hive of bees, which a passenger on 
board our ship had brought from Van Diemen’s Land, 
seewed scarcely able to support itself with food, from 
the paucity of blossoms and flowers of plants and shrubs. 

The parrot-tribe are various and beautiful, and the 
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water-fowl are abundant, and as various as in other parts 


of New Holland. 
A report is given by our author, which was sent in by 


Mr Wood, Commander of the Queen’s ship, Buffalo, to 
Governor Hindmarsh, and at his desire. It is most un- 
favourable, in every respect, to the harbour of Port 
Adelaide. It concludes thus :— 

‘: In offering this statement, my best judgment has been 
used, aided by the experience of upwards of forty years 
in constant employment, out of which twenty-eight 
were passed in His Majesty’s service, bearing the respon- 
silility of Master in one or ether ships of war, acting as 
pilot in all cases during that period, happily without an 
accident ; which leads me to declare that ] would not 
risk, or attempt to recommend, a vessel of more than be- 
tween three or four hundred tons, or drawing more than 
twelve or thirteen feet, to use the harbour at present,” 

And such is the miserable place selected by the colon- 
ists. After escaping all the dangers and irconveniences 
pointed out by this experienced and skilful person, you 
at length arrive ata ditch, where you can only work at 
particular times of tide, which are exceedingly irregular, 
Fresh water is scarce and dear: the water for the Buffalo 
cost near L.100, when put on board ! What infatuation, 
then—what madness must have possessed the people, wio 
could perfer such a place to Port Lincoln, where there is 
plenty of fresh water, and where all the fleets of Great 
Britain could ride secure! 

The present expense of conveying goods from the har- 
bour to the city is nearly equal to the cost of their 
freight from England to South Australia, In December 
last, the Governor had issued orders for establishing a 
new port, four miles farther off from the capital, but 
much safer, and more convenient. 

During a shower, one day, Mr Mann took shelter in 
one of the small mud huts on the side of the Torrens— 
the tiny stream which, at some seasons, runs briskly 
through Adelaide, but which, in summer, is dried up. 

The hut consisted of only one room, in one end of which 
was a bed; a fireplace, in which were a few embers, occu- 
pied the opposite end; the gables were built with dried 
balls of earth, without any cement. The turniture con- 
sisted of only a few articles necessary for culinary pur- 
poses, [I inquired of the woman of what trade was her 
husband. She replied that he was a boot-closer, but could 
get no employment; that she Wasa person who had been 
employed in London as a semstress; that her husband 
had gone out to try to get some work as a day-labourer, 
which, she said, he did not understand ; and exclaimed, 
With a sigh, that London folk had no business there. 

The way in which “speculating business” is done in 
this and other new coloniez, is graphically described 3 
and, upon the whole, the condition aud prospects of 
South Australia are not, by this author’s account, either 
flattering to emigrants or satisfactory to the present 
settlers. 

The account of New Zealand, which the author has 
not visited, is a meagre compilation. The most interest- 
ing part of it is the correspondence of different natives 
with their late missionary teacher, Mr Yate, and other 
missionaries who have been labouring among them, not, 
as we have lately seen from Dr Lang’s Letter on New 
Zealand, without their earthly reward. <A chief, named 
Atua Haere, who had been converted to Christianity, was 
attempting, with others, to build a chapel or “ House of 
Prayer.” It fell down, and the chief writes to Mr 
Yate, the now disgraced head of the mission :— 


And when the house of prayer was down, that J 
thought, in my thoughts, would be ready in two weeks 
for youand Mr Davis to come, and Mr Clarke and Hau. 
lin to come and instruct us in, I cried ; and my jeartand 
my people’s heaits were pained, and became daik; and 
we said, “ It is mo use, we cannot build a house large 





enough :”’ and then you sent Kohuka, your son 
you redeemed from slavery, to come and help Us, and 

us how; and our hearts became light, and we - thew 
work again, and the reof is now fast, Mr "cog "a 
must come to Kaikohi, Mura, and Wahanga, and k = 
will come and carry your cloth-house [ meaning wey a, 
and clothes. Waha is gone into the wood to shoot fom me 
geons and tuis for you. I have a little pig, that | ds 
kill when your horse appears in sight; and Piro'y rt 
will wash your potatoes, because you do not have th my 
cooked with the skin scraped. Come, and point out re 
call those whoare to go to Waimate, that you say ons wil 
baptize.— No more writing from Atua Haecre to Mr yy, 
Sit in peace. By Mura is this slate written ; the wory, 
were spoken by ATUA HAERE, Sitting by the side os Ke 
keao, from Pukenui. : 


The next letter is from a man and his wife, who }.: 
been servants to some of the missionaries, and bapti 
by the names of Henry and Rebecca :— 


From Henry and Rebecca Wahanga. 

Father, Mr Yate—Is the sacred Supper a remembrance 
of Jesus the Saviour’s dying upon a tree for us—for me. 
and for my wife Rebecca, and for you? My seul is happy, 
because it kuows of the love of God : and [ wish to know 
something more, and to remember more of the great and 
good things which God hath done for me by Jesus Chi sts 
and I want more to fulfil His will, and to do His bidding, 
My old heart is not carried away yet; it remains insiee 
me: and when I am on my bed at night, my heart save, 
“Henry do something that is not geod to-moirow:” 
and then my thoughts think about it; and then to-mor. 
row I think about it again; and my native heart says, 
“ Do it: and I think again, and then I do its: and then 
my thoughts tell me I was wrong; and my heart tells 
me [ am an unbelieving bad man: and then Satan 
comes, and tells me I am none of Jesus Clirist's, but of 
his, and shall go to his place, and do his work for ever 
and ever. Myr Yate, what do you think? You have 
brought the Scriptures, printed, from the other side of the 
water, and [I have got a book : and Rebecca says, I must 
read it to her when she is ill, bringing to the birth; and 
I must look into it every day, every day, and pray more 
to God when Iam reading; and I shall soon altogether 
know what I am to do, or to be done with, Your heart, 
and Mr Kemp's, and Mr Davis’, and all of yours, are 
always thinking good; but, as for ours ' Rebeors 
Says, this is to be Her letter and My letter ; for they ar 
our two's thoughts, and our hearts are one, This is@! 
from us two, from HENRY WaHanGa, and Reprcca 
WaHANGA, to vur father, Mr Yate, living at the Wu- 
mate. 

Erom the Chief Hotaiwa to the Rev. W. Yate. 

I send one of my slaves with this book, written for m¢ 
by Thomas Reo, for Mr Yate, at the Waimate. Finishe. 
is the road through the wood, for your horse and you t 
come to my residence at Mangakahia. Come, com 
come: we are waiting to hear you say, “It is a gow 
road.” Perhaps you will say it is good—perhaps ba 
We were thirty-five men, three weeks and four days, and 
we all say, ‘* No, no payment must we have for th: 
work.’ It is a road for the Teachers to come to tease 
us, and tell us about Jesus Christ. This is our paymer': 
this is our satisfaction. You have only been four t@ 
to Mangakahia: but now the road is made, you mus 
come every moon, that we may not forget your words, 
nor your books, nor the Catechism which you teach ts 
Come soon, and hastily, our friend, Mr Yate. I have 
taken care of your axe and piece of suap. 

Nor more writing trom Horarwa to the Preacher 
the Gospel, sometimes at Mangakahia, and sometimes 3 
the Waimate, 

From Temorenga to the Rev. W. Fate. Mr 

From ‘lemorenga is this writing to Mr Yate 
two friends carry on their back, in two baskets, nat 
two's of fowls, They area gift-for-nothing from ™* 
you, for you to eat on board the man. of-war, when o ae 
great sea. Be jealous and careful of the waves . 
great sea. Oh, how great they were, when I went a 
Mr Marsden’s, at Port Jackson! Remember, that ne 
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renga Who sat in our verandah, at your house- 


a ied told you ali about native men’s ways, Do not 
} who I aw, aud what I have said to you, Bring 


anes two, three, perhaps inufe, Missionaries to gu to 
: Sousbern Tribes, that there may be no more fighting 
on us here and them there, Bring your sister in 
a shi with you; and do not forget what J, Temo- 
pave said, that you shall have house at the Mana- 
genua, if the other natives should ever be turned against 
veg, and they should not jet the Missionaries live in the 
isp. A native inan’s heart is very deceitful and very 
king, Let wy men, whe carry the fowls for you to eat 
« board the m n-ofwar, carry me back one fig of to- 
waco, as my pipe isempty. Go in peace, and see your 
fiends in Engiaud. 

One man writes :— 

tam very dark and sorry within me that a ship is go- 
ox to sail With you in her from this native land. My 
cife has made some | 
meshing tor the wrists of English women, such as Mrs 
Yaituews and Mrs Susby wear. You must give them 

England to them that your heart says you love. Go 
, peace, Mr Yate: go, and do not be overtaken with 
sons and hurricanes. Go in perce to England, and 
taveus all to cry when you are gone. ‘This is all my 
isst slate to yOu, frum me. 

Even if all genuine, there must have been some little 


yet the epis- 
ues certainly discover something of the native mind 


prompting at the filling of these “slates ; 
One man writes :— 

To the man whose name is Yate, and who comes to 
tech us here. 

Here am J, sitting in the verandah of my house at 
Maiawai, thinking within me that TPshail sot see your 
fee again, nor hear the sound of your hor:e’s feet. The 
ples ot his fect, with you upen his back, will not leave 
smark behind them on my ground again till Lam dead, 
wd Paituro is become the head Chief of Mangakauakaua. 

A chief wrote thus to William IV. by the ship Buf- 
0 

Kiag William—Here am I, the friend of Captain Sidler ; 
the ship is tull, and is now about to sail I have heard 
iat you, aforetime, were the captain of a ship. Do you 
Wereiore examine the spars, whether they are good, or 
waether they are bad. Should you and the French 
quarrel, here ure some trees tur your battle-ships. [ am 
vow beginning to think abouta ship forinyself; a native 
nee ig iny Veoocl, and I have nothing else. ‘lhe native 
fanoes upset, When they are filled with potatoes and other 
matters fur your people, I have put on board the Butfalo 
‘Gere pounamu and two garments: these are ail the 
wings Which New Zealanders possess. If I had anything 
weiter, | would give it to Captain Sadler for yuu. 

This is all mine to you—mine, 
Titoke to WILLtAM, the King of England, 
Krom Ale to the Rev. W. Yate. 

Mr Yate—How do you do? Sick is my heart for a 
manket, Yes, forgotten have you the young pigs I gave 
joulast summer, My pipe is gone out, and there is no 
‘ovacco With me to fill it; where should I Lave tobacco ? 
Ae@eumber the pigs which { gave you: you have not 
fren me anything for them, Forgotten have you the 
wmaments that I took off my boy's neck and threw at 
oc iad Yate, 1 do not forget you: my pipe is 

y, there is nothing in it: give some tobacco to me, 
‘give mea blanket also, Iam your friend, and you 
“uy friend ; and I fed you with sucking-pigs; there- 
me Say, do not forget. Speak my name to King 
— tell him I am sitting in peace, and listening to 


We are afraid that this Rev, gentleman, who would 


Pen ie @ ° , 
"2 to be so very popular among the natives, is the same 
ividual 


against who certain black mysterious charges 
“ve been brought forward, and who has been dismissed 
y the Missionary Society. 
ainly a deeply injured man. 
pon the whole, we cannot say that Mr Mann's book 


B disgrace in 
Yate is cer 
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adds much to the sum of existing knowledge respecting 
the Southern Colonies; yet his work should be perused, 
in common with everything written on the subject, by 
those who are meditating the imporiant because generally 
irretrievable step of emigration, 


Sketches in Ireland, 

These Sketches are by the author of the amusing 
“Tour in Connaught,” which we lately noticed—the 
Rey, Cesar Otway, Though prior in date to the “ Tour,” 
they are still, we believe, very little known in Britain. 
Ireland was, at the time they appeared, nearly a terra 
incognita to travellers; save, probably those choice bits, 
the county Wicklow scenery, and the Lakes of Killarney. 
The British people have made more progress towards 
intimate and amicable acquaintance with the sister 
island within the last seven years than in a whole pre- 
vious century. 

Though the agitation which produced and followed 
Catholic | Emancipation, and the introduction of a new 
class of Irish representatives, have done their part, the 
press has accomplished, if net all, yet much of the good 
work in which it led the way. Miss Edgeworth, Lady 
Morgan, Banim, and others, had already acted as the 
national pioneers, and also as guides to Ireland ; and in 
teaching us to know, taught us to love the Trish people. 
In the same good work, the author of these Sketches has 
borne his part; and although we, living beyond the in- 
fluence of the ever-active causes of his jealousy and irrita- 
tion, would like to see him display a little more indul- 
gence even for the fi.ults of his Koman Catholic brethren, 
Mr Otway is a true [rishman, and no Orangeman. 

The Sketches are made in the picturesque and mouse. 
tainous parts of Ulster, Cork, and Kerry ; and they, like 
the ** Tour,’ deal largely with local traditions, as well 
as living characters, and “* manners a3 they rise,"? The 
following tale of the famous Sir Cahir O'Doherty may 
match with the wildest, though not the most ferocious 
of the Highland clan chronicles of Mr Gregory. ‘The 
date is the reign of James I. 


The plantation of Ulster had not as yet taken place ; 
but already many Scots had settled themselves along the 
rieh aliuvial lands that border the Loughs Foyle and 
Swilly ; and it was Sir Cahir’s most desired end and 
uim to extirpate these intruders, hateful as strangers, de- 
testable as heretics. He was the Scotman’s curse and 
scourge. One of these industrious Scots had settled in 
the valley of the Lennan; Rory O'Donnel, the Queen's 
Earl of Tyreonnel, had given him part of that fertile 
valley, and he there built his bawn. But Sir Cahir, in 
the midst of night, and in Sandy Ramsay's absence, 
attacked his enclosure, drove off his cattle, slaughtered 
his wife and clildren, and left his pleasant homestead a 
heap of smoking ruins. 

The Scot, on his return heme, saw himself bereaved, 
left desolate in a foreign land, without property, kind- 
red, or home; nothing his but his true gun and dirk, 
He knew that five hundred marks were the reward 
offered by the Lord Deputy for Sir Cahir’s head, He 
knew that this outlaw was the foe that had quenched 
the fire on his hearth with the blood of his wife and 
little ones; and with a heart maddened by revenge, with 
hope resting on the promised reward, he retired tw the 
wooded hills that run parallel to the Hill of Doune; 
there, under covert of a rock, bis gun resting on the 
withered branch of a stunted oak, he waited day by day, 
with all the patience and expectancy Of a tiger in his 
lair. Sir Cahir was a man to be marked in a thousand ; 
he was the loftiest and proudest in his bearing ef any 
man in the province of Ulster; his Spanieh hat with the 
heron’s plume was too often the terror of bis enemies, 
the rallying point of his friends, not to bespeak the 
O'Doherty ; even the high breastwork of loose stones, 
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added to the natural defences of the rock, could not hide 
the chieftain from observation. 

On Holy Thursday, as he rested on the eastern face of 
the rock, looking towards the Abbey of Kilmacrenan, 
expecting a venerable friar to come from this favoured 
foundation of St Columbkill to shrive him and cele- 
brate mass, and as he was chatting to his men beside 
him, the Scotchman applied the fire to his levelled 
matchlock, and before the report began to roll its echoes 
through the woods and hills, the ball had passed through 
Sir Cahir’s forehead, and he lay lifeless on the ramparts, 
His followers were panic-struck ; they thought that the 
rising of the Scotch and English was upon them, and, 
deserting the lifeless body of their leader, they dispersed 
through the mountains. In the meanwhile, the Scotch- 
man approsched the rock ; he saw his foe fall; he saw 
his followers flee. He svon severed the head from the 
body, and, wrapping it in his plaid, off he set in the 
direction of Dublin. He travelled all that day, and at 
night took shelrer ina cabin belonging to one Terence 
Gallagher, situated at one of the fords of the river Finn. 
Here Ramsay sought a night’s lodging, which Irishmen 
never refuse ; and, partaking of an oaten cake and some 
sweet inilk, he went to rest with Sir Cahir’s head under 
his own asa pillow. The Scotchman slept sound, and 
Terence was up at break of day. He saw blood oozing 
out through the plaid that served as his guest's pillow, 
and suspected all was not right; so, slitting the tartan 
plaid, he saw the hair and tead of a man. Slowly draw- 
ing it out. he recognised features well known to every 
man in Tyreonnel; they were Sir Cahir’s. Terence 
knew as well as any man that there was a price set on 
this very head—a price abundant to make his fortune 
—a price he now was resolved to try and gain. So 
off Terence started, and bread Tyrone was almost 
crossed by O Gallagher, before the Scotchman awoke 
to resuine his journey. The story is still told with 
triumph through the country, ho he Trishraan, 
Without the treason, reaped the reward of Sir Cahir’s 
death. This was the last of the Irish rebellions that 
took place before the plantation of Ulster. 

Sir Cahir’s body was buried beside the rock. Tony 
O*Donnell, who accompanied us, shewed us his green 
grave, and seemed to hold the memory of this rebel in 
the respect due to his opposition to the English yoke 
and English religion. 

The guide to the Chieftain of Tyrconnell’s grave, (by 
name ‘Tony O’Donnell,) was an adept in fairy lore. His 
tales are exact parallels to those which flourished in 
Scotland till within the last half century, The Ettrick 
Shepherd, and other competent authorities, attribute the 
decreasing power of the Good People, and, alas! their 
total disappearance, to the spread of the Gospel; but 
Tony O'Donnell has a theory of hisown, which does not 
however, exclude the clergy. 

“Why to what should it be owing but to yonder 
blessed well? From the day that Father Freel sanctified 
that holy water, the good people have scampered off; 
and, och, but it was the world's trouble to Friar Free] 
to bless this well. He knew rightly that there was a 
holy well wanting in this quarter, and he prayed to 
St Patrick and to St Columbkill to tell him where he 
should find one that was proper to fix upon and bless. 
So the holy saints appeared to him in a dream, and desired 
him to go to six different wells and take six rushes with 
him, and dip a rush in each well, and then set fire to 
them, and whatever rush took fire and burned bright, 
as if it was dipped in rosin or tallow, that then the well 
in which the burning rush was dipped should be made 
holy for ever after, 

* So according to these directions the good friar pro- 
ceeded ; he provided himself with rushes and went and 
dipped them in the best spring wells of the country, and 
then be set fire to them, but not one of them wouid burn. 
At last he came to Doune, and here he dipped his rush, 
and the moment he took it out of the water and applied 
a coal of turf to it—why, my dear sow], a blaze came 
from the wet rush as bright as from one of the tapers on 





our chapel altar; and it continued burnj 
steady the whole day and next night, § 

Freel stopped, he fasted and seesah si ae Pathe 
nights, going round the well on his bare knees, hay 
being finished, the sanctity of it has grown in g thie 
character and vartue, ever since. At first it a 
good tor the cure of cattle, the murrain and the bina! 
leg; and then it came on to cure horses of ma ng 
strangles, and surfeits; but now it cures Christhee” 
and look, sir, at all these crutches stuck round the - 
look at these hand-barrows. I saw myself with ri ‘ 
eyes, the bed.rid come here on these crutches, ang a 
went away, after guing their rounds, as straight i 
nimble as you or I, and they left these things taal 
well they might, to prove and to certify God's ars Ta 
done unto them at this holy well, 

“ Sir,’ said he, ** the black-mouthed Presbyterians 
there below on the Lennan, are forced to confess and 
believe in the wonders of this well. Not long ago, a 
bitter psalm-singing Presbyterian, who farms part of 
the townland of Drumgarton, bis vame is John M’'Clure: 
he used to laugh at us poor Catholics as we passed hie 
hy, going to this b'essed spot—Oh ! it would meke you; 
flesh creep to hear all he said, turning the sacred wel] 
into game; but one spring, Just as we were going to 
labour the ground for the barley, his horses took the 
mange, and they get so lean that they were dropping off 
their standing; they could not plough his field, they 
were unable to crawl to the bog to bring home a creel 
of turf. He tried brimstone with them, but it did not do- 
ail the tobacco-water and sulphur in Derry had ne 
effect; so, says he, half joke half earnest, to his neigh. 
bour Jerry M’Swine, ¢ I'll go to the well of Doune and 
wash my horses with your holy water, and who knows 
but the saint will cure a Presbyterian’s horse as well ag 
a Catholic’s cow.’ So off he set with his horses, and he 
brings a pail with him to lite the water, and when he 
came near the well, as he could not lead his horses close 
to it by reason of the bog, he tied the catcle to a stone, 
and down he went to fetch the water, and raising it 
with his pail, off he set to dash it over his horses. Bur, 
my dear honey, he had not gone ten steps irom the well, 
when the pail, as if it had no bottom, let out all the 
water; back he goes again, but no better was his bad 
luck, he inight have been lifting the water until Lady 
Day, and yet not one drop of the blessed liquor would 
the heretic be permitted to carry, it stole out of the pail 
as it would out of a sieve; at length, of a sudden, dim. 
ness came over the man’s eyes, and it would make you 
laugh to see Johnny M Clure wandering about the bogs 
as blind as a beetle, tumbling into the bog-holes, rolling 
and weltering in the mud, At length fear came on the 
man, and the grace of God gave him a good thought, 
and he vowed to the blessed Mary and the saints, that 
if he recovered his sight he would go to mass on next 
Sunday. The moment he said this, he saw his eye-sight 
come; up he bounced, ran to the well and took a hearty 
drink, and he became as good # Catholic, and as happy 4 
man, as ever you saw; immediately he took up the pail, 
lifted it full ot water, which the pail now carried as 
stanch as need be, and a Catholic neighbour making 
the sign of the cross while he washed the horses wit 
the waver, in a hand’: turn, (as I may say,) they became 
as clean and sound asa trout, and Jack M’Clure went 
home, his cattle cured, and he a good Catholic, which be 
remained to his dying day.” 

This story Tony O’ Donnell told with all the unction 
of perfect faith—I verily believe he placed a full re 
liance on the truth of what he narrated. This well is 2 
the highest odour of credit in this vicinity—its efficacy 
is notorious in sundry ways, One virtue it has for 
which its fame deserves to extend beyond this mountal® 
district—good housewives use it as a sovereign and 
tain alexipharmic against infidelity in husbands; ™- 
thing need be done but keep a bottle of this sacred wate! 
well corked under the bed’s head, and the good man 
the house remains as he should be, trae and faithfel 
A valuable well is not thie? and highly to be 
this anti-jealousy water—pity it is so litile knows 4 
yond these hills; even Protestant ladies are know? , 
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iy on and to experience the full eflicacy of this simple 
emedy agauusCa very troublesome evii, 

The Saetcher speculates rather facetiously, for one of 
pisgrare calling, on the utility of opening a trade with 
pondon and Paris, in this precious and peace-making 
guid. To the pilgrims whom he saw crawling around 





the well, he doubts not that a drop of puteen, to be | 


tin a neighbouring cabin, a dash of the elixir illegalis, 
considerably furthers the sanative and other blessed effects 
of Father Freel’s potent elixir. 

We never before had any proper idea of the prowess 
and early feats of the misanthropic St Columbkill, who, 
in his own borthern province, out-Heroded the great St 
Patrick ; and particularly in cursing “ the varmint,”’ 
Some odd anecdotes may be found in this volume of con- 
yersions to the Church of Rome, One man was driven 
into its besom by the humorous and mischievous ghost 
or spirit of hisfather, which the priest, when at last 
applied to by the haunted Protestant, could not under- 
become a good Catholic. The story was told to 
the SKETCHER by his friend's herd, Amy M'Ilwee, 
others equally wonderful. The Irish 
Hamlet—driven nearly distracted by his father’s spite- 
ful spirit,—“ the most mischievous that ever came out 
o’ Purgathory,’’ said Amy, * breaking the heads of the 
men, and doing all manner of damage to the glass, pew- 
ter, and chany ; throwing soot into the punch, and so 


among many 


forth—applied to Father Phelim the priest.” 

And to be sure he received Jerry M'Cullum in his 
parlour most genteelly, 

*- What's your business with ME, Mr M’Callum ?’” 

“© Why, father, 1 suppose you have heard of my sore 
troubles, and how [ hive neither prosperity by day, ner 
rest by night. My father’s ghost is sure to be the ruin 
of me.’ 

“*But why, Mr M’Cullum, should you come to me 2 

You Were never under my kneemyou were never at my 
mass—you have lived without my sacraments—you have 
paid me no DUES—yon keep no more fasts than a dog— 
and the church holds you as & heathen and a publican. 
WHat HAVE YOU TO Do WITH ME, Mr JERRY 
MCuLLUM?’ 
' “*Och ! bat father dear, do but come this once and 
lay this cruel ghost, and T promise you that I and all 
belonging to me will go to mass, and do your bidding 
ail the days of our lives,’ 

“* Do you say so?” says the priest. ¢ Will you give 
me your bible oath, that neither you nor yours, in 
secula seculorum, will ever darken a church o1 meeting- 
house deol? that you will come to my altar, fast on 
Friday, come to confession at Easter and take and con- 
rm to the rosary of the Virgin 2? Swear, 1 siy, by the 
Goss and by this book, you will thus mind my bidding, 
and Come home to the open arms of our mother the 
‘wen, and I will go in the name of the Virgin, St 
sain St Columbkill, and lay the ghost in the 

“ «Jerry swore and crossed himself willingly ; and that 
‘ery wight the priest proceeded in his vestments, and 
with his breviary and his bell, and a botde of holy 
watier, and the clerk of the chapel bearing two holy 
Gndivs, He marched up ard down the house; he read 
— none Latin prayers; he challenged and he chid 
ion wail he commanded it with a strong voice to 

1 to Its own place, for the work was done, and 
here Was no more occasion for it to walk under the 
Peg and then the holy man closed his book, and 

‘ted the huly wather to be sprinkled 3 the bell was 
Tung, the blessed candles were put out; and from that 
ga this, Jerry’s house is quiet, and he and all his 

and breed are good Catholics,’ ” 
Pa to!d me this with much feeling ; and, in the 
of his religion, and in the interest of his story, he 


forgo. he was speaking to a Protestant, 
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REGISTER. Of 
A visit to an island lake in Glen Veagh, where there 
was a manufactory of poteen in constant operation, is 


too true to nature to be agreeable ; but this picturesque 
glen contains something better; and if the Joyce 


_ country boasts of its Big Jack Joyce, the mountains of 


Donegal and Glen Veagh, may well, in Jack M'Swine, 
brag of a st li finer specimen of the true Irish rural gen- 
tleman of the olden time. 


I cannot take leave of Glen Veagh, without calling to 
mind a visit we paid to a characteristic dweller of this 
singular and solitary scene. In a sunny nook, where a 
dark deep ravine expanded itself into a little grassy valley, 
affording reom for a potato garden and a siwall meadow, 
and beside a small garrulous brook, rose a cabin—lI dare 
not call it a cottage, for that supposes comfert, and asso- 
ciates cleanliness, nertness, the woodbine bower, the 
rose-covered lattice, with its idea—and such a spot on 
Utleswater or Windermere would have been blessed and 
beautified with these accompaniments; but here we had 


/ no such amenities—the grunt of a starving sow, the 
take to lay, unless the applicant, Terry M’Cul/um, | 








growl of a gaunt grevhound, Were the sounds that ac- 
costed us as we bent our heads to enter the narrow aper- 
ture that served almost as much for achimney #8 an en- 
trance. But when you entered, things bore a somewhat 
more satisfactory appearance ; there was better furniture 
than is generally to be seen in an Irish cabin; some old. 
fashioned, high-backed chairs, some old carved, oaken, 
brass-mounted chests; a decent dresser, on which were 
ranged some pewter dishes and plates; implements of 
fishing were suspended along the walls, and a long 
French ausket, its barrel mounted with brass, hung 
tight over the immense mantel-piece of the chimney that 
jutted out almost into the centre of the apartment ; above 
the gun was on old mezzotinto print of the Holy Family, 
after Raphsel, and over that again an old armorial bear. 
ing, on which you could obse: ve a salmon, a lion passant, 
and a bloody hand, all well smoked. Beneath the canopy 
of the immense chimney, and beside the hob, in a com- 
fortabie high- backed chair, made of straw in the manner 
ot a bee-hive, sat Jack M’Swine, the master of the man. 
sion, He rose apparently with pain as we entered. I 
thought he would never cease rising, so slowly did he 
uubend his extraordinary height, and with apparent dif. 
ticulty, as suffering under rheumatic pains, he advanced 
to meet ny friend, whow he sccosted with all the ease of 
an old gentleman, and all the cordility of an ancient 
Irishman. All the lowe: classes of Irish are particularly 
civil and attentive to you when you enter their houses ¢ 
I never in any of the provinces entered under a poor 
man’s roof that | was not received with the smile of 
pleasure and the language of benignity, the best seat 
wiped, and offered for my scceptance, the pig expelled, 
the dug punished if he dared to growl at wy entering, 
But here was even something better than this, for there 
was the Irish heartiness adorned with the urbanity of a 
gentleman; if he were the lo:d of a palace he could not 
have received us with more kind and unembarrassed cour. 
tesy, than did this dweller of the lonely mountain hut; 
and when I was introduced to him as one who had come 
from Dublin to see and admire the beauties of Glen 
Veagh, nothing could exceed the anxious kindness with 
which he expressed his desire to do everything to further 
my views; he lamented he had not a boat; that his 
fowling convenience and fishing tackle were not in trim 
for our use: in short, he seemed to feel a double pang 
that he was a poor man. But who was Jack M’swine ? 
The lineal descendant of the ancient sept of the M'Swines, 
who, next and only inferior to the ODonnells, possessed 
a large portion of Tyrconnel. Our friend of Glen Veagh 
maintained that he was the M*Swine na Doo—the Caun- 
finny or head of the family—and surrounded by poverty 
as we saw him, the dweller of the wretched hut, without 
one shilling of income, with nothing to live on but the 
produce of his potato garden, and the milk of a few cows 
that ranged the mountains, yet Philip the Second of 
Spain, ruling over dominions on which the sun never 
set, was not pronder in his bearing, or richer in the re. 
collections of his Austrian ancestry, than this fading 
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shadow of an Irish Tanist. The man literally lived, 
moved, and had his being as dependent on his family as- 


LITERARY 


sociations; and still life was only supportable under the | 


one hope which he cherished. Amidst chilling discour- 


agements, insurmountable obstacles, and endless rebuffs, | 


he had now come to the verge of the grave; gray he 
stood and tempest worn, like one of the withering oaks 
on the side of Glen Veagh, and still he put forth the 
leaf and struggled for existence, hoping against hope. 
The M’Swines, as proprietors of a large portion of the 
mountain district of Donegal, had usually sided with the 
O'’Neills against the O'Donnells; and O'Neill’s demand 


of sixty cows as tribute from O'’Donneil, was often en- | 
forced by the assistance of M’Swine; and when James | 


I. conquered the O’Donnells, and escheated their lands, 
as a reward to M'Swine for his opposition to this chiet- 


tain, his mountains, perhaps because not worth confis- | 
cating, were left to him in peace ; and in the following | 


reign of Charles, when the execrable rebellion of 1¢41 
broke out, the M'Swine, for some reason, did not join in 


it. ‘There was no proof of massacre or murder against | 


him, and the act of Setilement Jett him his property as 
an innocent Papist. Here then, down to the present cen- 
tury, the M’Swines lived, the lords paramount of these 
glens and mountains, in barbarous and profuse hospi- 
tality—here, surrounded by followers and retainers, amidst 
fusterers and cohershers, their hall full of horse-boys, and 


dog-boys, and cow-boys—all idlers, all gentlemen; all | 


disdaining any trade or occupation—fishing, fowling, 
hunting, or fighting by day; feasting, quarrelling, and 
carousing by night—thus the M*Swines, from father to 
son, lived: borrowing inoney, and mortgaging one moun- 
tain tract or line of sea coast after another. This is the 
common history of an [vish Castle-Rackrent family, and 
thus the common fate of the Sir Thadys and Sir Condys 
of Ireland attended the M’Swines, and our poor friend 
Jack came into the world the inheritor of his foretathers’ 
name, pride, recollections, and imprudences ; but alas! 
his lands had all vanished, and become, under foreclose 
mortgages, the properties of families who possessed the 
Jow-born English and Scotch propensity of foresight and 
frugality ; and still Jack M’swine clung to the hope and 
expectation of recovering some of his alienated lands; he 
told us how certain tracts were illegally conveyed away 
from him by his father, and he besought me with all the 


anxiety of a man who was catching at vague impossibi- | 


lities, that I would search the records in Dublin Castle 
for him, and make out his title. No one could possibly 
have seen this fine old man, so tall, so meagre, and yet 
so decent in his coarse attire, and so urbane and so gra- 
cious in the old-fashioned manner of the last century, 
Without wishing that some portion of the wide domains 
of his ancestors was restored to him, and that his gray 
hairs might descend in decency to the grave; or rather, 
it would better become my desire aud my prayer to turn 
these immoderate hopes, those ceaseless anxieties from 
such unreal fancies, from these fallacies of earthly ambi- 
tion, to seek a property in a better country. . . . 
Kvery year this hearty old Milesian comes down from 
his mountain glen, and spends a day at the hospitable 
glebe-house of my friend, and he regularly brings to the 
younger part of the family an appropriate present; a 
gift which, from the remotest times, a king might ac- 
cept, and a noble might bestow—a young eigle or jer- 
falcon of the true hunting bieed, from the clitfs of Glen 
Veagh, Before I lett the country, this genuine gentleman 
brought me such a present, as a grateful recompense (the 
Only one he could bestow) for the hearty interest and at- 
tention which I, as he said, condescended to take in the 
fallen fortunes of poor John M’Swiae. 


Of all the ‘strong’ or “thick” bloods in Ireland, 
none is thicker or mere fiery and proud than that which 
fills the veins of the numerous decayed scions of the royal 
race of the “ O'Sullivans.” Anold gentleman, who lived 
near Ardgill, is our author's authority for the following 
capital illustration of a sort of pride by no means pecu- 
liar to Ireland. We have seen it equally rampant, and 
pearly as ridiculous, in certain parts of our own country: 
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When new roads were forming near Bearhaven, the ola 
gentleman, who tells the tale, happened to pass by a smali 
party of labourers, just at their dinner hout—all were Bit. 
ting sociabiy together, consuming their humble but warm 
meal, which their wives and families had brought—bat 
one was sitting apart and alone disconsolate on a rock, 


*s How comes it, my honest fellow, that you are not 
as well provided as your neighbours, have you no wif. to 
bring you your éinner ?” 

“ Troth, then, it is T that hive a wife, and that’s the 
case as why my dinner is not after coming.” 

# O poor woman! I suppose she is lying in, or she 
is sick ?°° 

** Arra musha, not at all, your Henour; troth she i 
neither sick, nur sore. nor sorry—I’ll be bound, master 
she is as big and as brave a body as any man’s wife from 
Bear to Bantry; but Ill tell you, master, what's the 
matter—she's a lady.” 

* A lady—why, what do you mean by a lady 2” 

“ Arra now don't you know—sure, she’s of the thick 
blood, she comes of the O’Sullivans.” 

“ Well, but lady as she is, the O’Sullivans must ex: 
—she’s not above dining—she has mouth and teeth like 
other people.” 

“Oh! then it is she that has. Ate—och, then, let 
Biddy O'Sullivan alone for that; a better man than ever 
[ was, she would ate out of house and home 3 and then, 
sir, she would break the bank in drinking tay But 
though, sir, she will ate dinner with me——aye, and after 
me—she is not the one to bring it to a poor body that's 
after working all the day—that would be bringing down 
her quality stomach too much, your honour—by this pipe 
I hould in my fist, she would as soon carry Sugar Loaf 
on her head, or Hungry Hill in her hand, as bring me 
(and I have been a good man to her) my dinner.” 

“ This is a strange story, friend.” 

“ Strange is it 7—-why it’s as true as you are there.” 

** Well, but if she don’t work or go abroad, she is 
surely a good wife at home—she knits your stockings, 
she menus, she makes for you,” 

“Och, the sorrow one stitch—knit my stockings, wash, 
mend, make, forme! May I never sit under Father 
Mahony’s knee, or ever see mass, if one hole in my 
stockings she ever darned, or even one needleful of 
thread did she ever fill in mending or making for me.” 

“ It would appear, then, that you have a heavy bar- 
gain of this lady-wife of yours.” 

“ Why, what signifies complaining ? sure she’s mine, 
and it’s the will of God, and that’s enough. But harkee, 
your honour, (and here the poor fellow lowered his voice 
to a whisper, and inclined his head towards my ear, lest 
any of the royal O'Suilivans should overhear.) by the 
powers, if it were to be done over again, I'd sooner go on 
board a man-of-war, and live under a cat-o'-nine-tails, 
than be married to a LADY,” 

Though his Reverence is desperately anti-Catholic and 
anti-Whiggish, his genuine patriotism and kindness of 
heart keep him right upon many important points. The 
Marquis of Lansdowne and Trinity College, Dublia, 
have each immense estates in Kerry; those of the Mar- 
quis having been granted to his ancestor on the express 
condition of “ keeping out” or rather expelling the Zories, 
and planting the country with good Protestants, as every 
old Whig might be supposed right willing to do The 
respective properties of the Whig Peer and the Most Pro- 
testant University lie on opposite sides of the rivet Ai 


our traveller drove slowly along, he observed— 





That his Lordship’s lands were much better cultivated ; 
the farms better stocked ; the cabins fewer; more grass 
land ; what houses appeared were of a better descript#@ 
than on the Collegiate lands; and on alighting to walk 
up a hill, I entered into chat with a poor sickly-looking 
fellow, who was going towards Nedeen. ‘There is no coup 
tryman in Ireland so easy, or I would say 80 polished 
his address and manners as a Kerryman. 1 was peal] 
surprised, as I passed through the country, toreceive # 
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ewers and procvre directions fraught with civility and in. 

pelligence, superior much to what I have met elsewhere, 

With the Man in question I had a good deal of conversa. 
as he was going my road. 

« Are you, my good friend, a tenant of Lord Lans- 
downe 7” , 

# Ah, no, sir, and more is my loss. No, sir, if it were 
py luck to be under the great Marguis, I would not be 
tbe poor, naked, sinking erathur that I am, His Lord. 
ship allows his tenants to live and thrive—he permits no 
piddlemen to set and re-set, over and over again, his 
estate—he allows no Jack of a Squireen to be riding in top. 
pots over the country, drinking and carousing on the 
proits of the ground, while the poor racked tenant is 
‘oeced, with all his labour, often to go barefooted, and 
often to live and work on a meal of dry potatoes. No, 
gr—look across the 1iver there—look yonder at that 
snug farmer’s house—there the man’s forefathers lived, 
and there he himself and his seed after, will live and do 
well, paying a moderate reat, and there’s no fear at all 
of their being disturbed.” 

« Well, but, my friend, on your side of the river, is it 
not the same ?—to be sure I see not so much comfort, I 
we many, very many poor cabins,” 

“Ob, sir, how could it be otherwise? There are 
twenty landlords between the college and the man who 
tills the ground—the land is let, re-let, and sub-let—it is 
halved and quartered, divided and sub-divided, until the 
whole place will become a place of poverty and potato 
gardens. I have four acres of land: how can I live and 
var my children, and pay thirty shillings an acre off 
that?—and I am subject to have my pig, or the bed from 
wider me, canted by one, two, three, four—och, I do not 
know how many landlords—and now I am going to 
Nedeen, to get some physic from the ’poticary ; for the 
dry potatoes, master, agree but poorly with my stomach 
inthe spring of the year. Och, then, it’s [ that wishes 
that the great college, that does be making men so larned 
and s0 wise, Would send down some of those larned peo- 
ple here, just to be after making their own poor tenants 
alittle happier, and a little easier.” I left this pvor 
man uttering what I fear are unavailing regrets, 





Now, we give Mr Otway infinite credit for these 
remarks, and commend this and all his books as among 
the most pleasant aud good-humoured Jrish Sketches of 
the day. 

The Loving Ballad of Lord Bateman. 

The lovers of romance, and of tales of heroic “true 
love,” will not easily forgive Cruikshank for desecrating 
or profaning a fine, old, and favourite ballad, by his too 
—too clever illustrations. Parody and Travesty, whether 
perpetrated by pen or pencil, have, like Satire, their 
legitimate province; and, however it may fare with the 
young gentlemen vocalists who nightly perform in the 
Pre and Easy Clubs or the Wine Vaults at Battle 
Bridge, the national ballad poetry, hallowed by time and 
fection, ought to be sacred to men of genius. Were two 
young persons, both familiar from childhood with the 
tal ballad of Lord Beiyham or Young Beckie—of 
Which this illustrated ballad is a vile travesty—to see that 
travesty for the first time, the one with merely a gratified 
nse of the comic and exquisitely ludicrous, the other 
With disgust, which even the talents of Cruikshank 
fould not conquer, we know of which youth's heart and 


‘tellect we should augur the most highly. A jury, of | 


which Mr Wordsworth was the foreman, that should 
WY this offence, would give it wholly against Cruik- 
mank, ven Charles Lamb, with his strong love of 


vi fan, could not have pardoned this outrage. Gilbert! 
Gilbert !” would have sounded in his ears, and true love 
md gentle courtesy have shamed the ribald parody. So, 
MX time that he employs his facile pencil, we wish Mr 

shank, with equal felicity of illustration, a more 


ing subject. Who could enduremto take not very 
YO. LXX ee VOL, VI. 
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dissimilar instances—to see “* The Babes in the Wood,” 
‘Clerk Saunders,” “Chevy Chase,” or “ The Dowie 
Dens of Yarrow,” treate’ in this burlesque style ? 


Dangers and Evils of Xfodern Medical Quackery, 
By Charles Cowan, M.D. 

A better service to the public could not be performed 
by a professioiil main, than the exposure of medical 
quackery. In this pamphlet, something is done, though 
the field is not nearly exhausted. ‘The recent very success 
ful quack, St John, is instanced, His successor in public 
favour, according to Dr Cowan, is Morrison, Several 
cases of death, from the use of Morrison's Pills, are 
mentioned; and no fewer than three trials and convictions 
of his agents for manslaughter are recorded. One at 
York, one at Hull, and the case of Captain Mackenzie in 
London, are mentioned as having occurred between 1854 
and 1836, besides several inquests held on persons who, 
it was found, had died from the use of Morrison's Pills. 
Dr Cowan the 
stances are so numerous, the reader may imagine what 
the real fatality in Great Britain, and elsewhere, must 
have been.” It is stated, from The Medical Gazette, 
that Salmon, the tobacconist, the accredited agent of 
Morrison, who was convicted of manslaughter for having 
dosed to death Captain Mackenzie with the Universal 
Medicine, afterwards split from his employer, upou the 
ground of the badness of the pills, which, he stated, were 
slovenly prepared, very carelessly mixed, and, conse. 
He then united 





remarks— If publicly-convicted in- 


quently, of very unequal strength, 
himself to Messrs Bygrave and Hall—the former Mr 
Morrison’s footman, the latter a carpenter, accidentally 
employed in the premises of the great pill-maker—and, 
forming acoalition, in the most patriotic manner offers to 
supply the public with the only genuine Morrison’s Pills! 
Pills more truiy Morrisonian than Morrison’s own !” 
An appendix describes the composition of the more popu- 
lar patent medicines. Morrison's Pills are said to be 
compounded of gamboge, colocynth, aloes, squills, cream 
of tartar, and ginger—No, 2 containing three times as 
much gamboge as No. 1, ‘* Those who take the largest 
doses, and persevere the longest in the use of the pills, 
reap the most benefit !” 


Comstock’s Natural Philosophy. 


This work has been much admired among the practical 
teachersof Natural Philosophy in the United States; aud Mr 
George Lees, a lecturer upon these subjects in Edinburgh, 
has considered the work of Dr Comstock worthy of being 
introduced into this country, from combining the two 
grand requisites in every elementary book—“ simplicity 
and precision.’ Ile has recast some of the chapters, and 
added some important new ones. 


Essays on Government, 

These essays are the production of a man of liberal and 
sound, if not of very far-reaching or original views. But 
a good tale is not the worse of being twice nor ten times 
told ; while a sober political sermon, to take effect, must, 
we apprehend, be preached overand over hundreds of times, 


Todd's Students’ Manual. 

We have an idea that, on some previous occasion, we 
recommended this American re-print to the attention of 
our readers. It is a plain, sensible, and thoroughly prac. 
tical treatise, written in a lively style, and pregnant with 
matter which is especially valuable to young men. This 
new edition is published in Lancaster, and at a very 
cheap rate. 
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Lepage's French Master for the Nursery. 

Another work to facilitate to young children the ac- 
quisition of the French language. It is, however, as 
much a first class-book as a nursery volume. By the 
time that children begin to conjugate verbs, the era of 
asks has fairly commenced, and then adieu to the playful 
Jearning of the nursery, It then becomes labour in down- 
right earnest to learn a foreign language; and, by the 
combination of vocabulary, lessons, and introduction to 
grammar, this little volume is well adapted to that object. 


Every Lady her own Flower-Gardener. By Louisa 
Johnson. 


A sensible and practical small compilation this, giving 
excellent plain directions for the management of the par- 
terre, the small rural flower-garden, or suburban front- 
plot. It is well worth the attention of those, whether 
ladies or gentlemen, who, loving flowers, find it necessary 
to indulge their taste at little or no expense, save of that 
pleasant labour which should be named recreation. The 
authoress appears to have both a theoretical and personal 
acquaintance with floriculture. If some gardener would 
let ladies know whether the cleanly manure of bone 
dust be suitable for flowers, it would be useful. We fear 
they will not relish the compost recommended here. 


Canada. 

Mr Wright, the editor of the “ Parliamentary His- 
tory,” has taken the trouble to arrange all the debates 
which took place in the House of Commons in the year 
1774, about giving a constitution to the then newly-ac- 
quired provinces. Burke, then the agent for New York, 
was one of the principal speakers on the Liberal side, 
The compilation has great present interest, from the still 
unsettled state of these provinces. There is now, how. 
ever, some probability that the British Parliament will 
be spared the trouble of giving them a Constitution, by 
their finding one for themselves. 


Temptation ; or a Wife's Perils. 3 vols. 

This is a novel of great literary merit ; but, we fear, that 
evena more canting preface than the author has found, will 
not save it from condemnation, The perils of the wife arise 
from the usual causes—marrying, as girls so often do, 
from the mingled motives of vanity, ambition, and the 
desire of obliging their wise relations; without love or 
respect for a husband whe is not calculated to inspire 
either. The lovely heroine is, nevertheless, of that 
gentle, affectionate, devoted, and beautifully feminine 
nature, which more exposes an unattached wife to peril 
or Temptation, than if she possessed not one womanly or 
amiable quality, She is, after all, saved by a mere acci- 
dent. The moral of the story ought to have been placed, 
not in her escape, but in the folly and danger of—without 
love, without esteem, without choice or preference—enter- 
ing, for the term of life, into a relation which calls for the 
accordance of many tastes and feelings to place the con- 
tracting parties above the reach of “temptation and 
peril,”” by making their happiness depend upon their 
union. How true is it in every condition of existence, 
that if adversity has its uses, happiness is the kindliest ele- 
ment of virtue; and that those who risk their happiness, 
as every unsoitably married man or woman must infal- 
libly do, bring their virtue into manifest peril. We 
are not now going to enter into the question of the moral 
tendency of this novel, which, to say the least of it, is not 
bracing ; but we may say esmphatically, that here is the 
genuine utterance of passionate feeling. This és /ove that 


the tempted Helen feels; there is no mistaking its signs, | 
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Alas, that what is so profound and so true shou 
lawless! 


ld yet be 


Campbell's Life of Mrs Siddons. 

A cheap reprint of this pleasing piece of biograph 
appeared, without, so far as we have noti dog 
: iced, either addi 
tion or alteration. It is nota little surprising that none - 
the great critics have yet found out the gentlemanly ease 

and beautiful trans f MrC : 

. parency of Nir Campbell's prose style, 
This memoir is another proof of what was sufficient 
evident before. ‘ 

Lord Leigh’s Collected Poems, 

After the good and graceful example of so 
“pretty fellows in their day,” Lord Leigh has here 
gathered together the poetic fancies and enthusiastic day. 
dreams of his youth, and the chastened, Classical, and mas. 
culine effusions of his maturer years, and, with merely 
the addition of an exceedingly modest and unaffected 
preface, bestowed his iiterary legacy upon his country. 
men. They will not fail to appreciate it as it merits 
Lord Leigh has himself that warm appreciation of what. 
ever is most elevating in Englich literature, and in the 
philosophy of poetry, which would make his own verges 
of value were it only from what they recall and reflect. 
There is great moral dignity in the graver of the epistles, 
and everywhere an expansive spirit of humanity. Glow. 
ing and cheerful views of social improvement are clothed 
in beautiful language; so that this lord is net a namby- 
pamby versifier, but ‘‘ writes all like a man.” The 
poem entitled the “ Spirit of the Age,” might have formed 
a graceful addition to our chapter of Radical poetry in our 
August No. Lord Leigh is a warm friend to the inde. 
pendence of Poland, to trampled Italy, and to the brave 
tribes of the Caucasus, now striving to the death against 
Russian arms, and Russian arts and gold, to maintain 
their rank as a free people. Finally, he is a Whig, aud 
something more. 

British Naval Biography. 

A cheap useful compilation, giving an account of 
our naval heroes, from Howard to Codrington, in one 
well-filled small volume. It aims at doing justice to 
the merits and claims of every eminent sea-captain, and 
gives due importance, in its space, to the achievements of 
Nelson. 

Smith's Standard Library. 

Several good additions have been made to this hanéd- 
some collection, both in prose and poetry. Among these 
is “The Autobiography of Benvenuto Cellini ;” a rare 
work, certainly, though we should doubt of its extensive 
popularity in this country. One of the most valuableof 
these reprints, is Miss Sedgwick’s pretty story of * Home” 
—one of the sweetest homely pictures of domestic life 
among the middle classes of New England which it is 
possible to imagine, and one full of the instruction 
which makes a way to the heart. How much happi- 
ness were ensured for themselves, and how much of what 
ever is most blessed conferred upon society, would our 
ambitious middle class govern their households and edv- 
cate their children upon the principles of Mr and ae 
Barclay. ‘ Humble, industrious, modest, quiet, neat — 
refined in their feelings and manners, and simple and 
frugal in their living, the New England printer's family 
fully realize Wordswourth’s ennobling household caneo— 

PLAIN LIVING and HIGH THINKING. 
The printer is a master in his trade; but his wife's oaly 
domestic he/p, with her large family, is the 
Martha. A venerable mother-in-law, and & 
maiden sister, form part of the family and of the eleme™ 
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jo its moral and social operations. The girls of the fa- 
ily, are early trained to active, cleanly, and neat habits; 
and while they discharge every household office, have the 
rs of ladies, and receive an education much 
superior to that of those who conventionally receive the 
pawe. 
Four Ways to Paris, and Paris itself. 

A small hand-book, describing the customary routes 
from England to the French metropolis. Fully as much 
attention is paid to the cafés and restaurants as if the 
English went abroad only to taste French dishes and 
drink French wines. A few of the pages, filled with 
the ordinary tavern carte and the list of wines, might be 
applied to some better purpose. There seems a great 
want of « respectable English eating-house in Paris, con- 
ducted like the best of those in London; and such an 
establishment would probably meet with ample en- 
couragement. 

The Rhine—Legends, Traditions, and History. 
By Joseph Snowe, Esq. 2 vols. 8vo. 

These two elegant volumes may be described as a kind 
of prose-epic, of which the Rhine is the grand theme, 
and which embraces an infinity of episodes. Thus, 
each town, village, church, and castle of the Rhine, is 
accompanied by its appropriate legend, and romantic or 
historical tradition ; so that the most insatiable lover of 
this kind of lore—even Sir Walter Scott himself, were 
he alive to rejoice over the collection—might be satisfied 
at last. It affords amine for the lovers and the com. 
pounders of romantic fiction, melo-dramas, and tales. 

Letters from Germany and Belgium. 

We need say the less of these entertaining sketches, as 
several of them appeared in this Magazine, a certain proof 
of our high opinion of their merits. They are now col- 
lected and improved, and form an exceedingly agreeable 
mélange litteraire. 

An Analysis of a Hundred Voyages to India. By 
Henry Wise. 

A book of tables and figures, interesting to all con- 
cerned in the improvement and spread of steam-naviga- 
tion, and, in particular, to ship-owners and merchants : 
a pretty comprehensive list this. It will be understood 
that the work is not one for the idle reader, seeking only 
amusement; it has a specific and most important na- 
tional object. 

Magazine for the Blind. 

Acting upon the discovery of raised or tangible letters, 
in which different small works have already been printed 
for the use uf the blind, a Magazine has been projected 
for this interesting portion of society, the first Number 
of which is on our table, It appears in York. The ex- 
tellence of its object must ensure this small publication 
universal good-will ; so that, whether it be found success- 
ful or not, which the necessary expense makes doubtful, 
it is certainly deserving of a fair trial. 

Memoirs of the Life and Labours of Robert 

Morrison, D.D. Compiled by his Widow. 

The outline of the life of this Christian missionary and 
eminent Chinese scholar must be pretty generally familiar 
to the British public, which will be a preparative to the 
#mple memoirs principally compiled from her husband's 
diaries and correspondence, which Mrs Morrison has laid 
before the world with affectionate simplicity. The per- 
wal of the volumes Jeaves upon the reader's mind a 
highly favourable impression of the amiable and esti- 
mable personal character of their subject, and does away 
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with the prejudice which some worthy persons have enter- 
tained against Dr Morrison for deserting his first post 
and accepting secular employment. If he ceased to art 
as a missionary, he never lost sight of missionary objects. 


A New General Biographical Dictionary. By the 
late Rev. Hugh James Rose. Edited by the 
Rev. Henry J. Rose. Part |. 

The particular feature of this new Dictionary is to 
give many names and dates in small bounds. Like all 
new compilations, it is meant to supply a want, and to 
be more complete and accurate than all that have gone 
before it in the same walk. We see no reason to doubt 
that it may fulfil those conditions, especially as, in every 
previous work of this description, there is abundant room 
for improvement, 

The Book of the People. 

A translation of the eloquent and philanthropic ravings 
of the Abbé de La Mennais has appeared in Glasgow. It 
is executed with accuracy and spirit. 


Miss Roberts’s Ten Minutes’ Advice to the Out- 


ward- Bound. 

This is a guide and advice-book to every one going 
to India, in whatever capacity, and one which is ap- 
plicable to every variety of circumstance, from the Cadet, 
and the young lady “going out to her triends,’’ with 
certain unwhispered ulterior expectations, to the Gover- 
nor-General, his lady, and suite, proceeding to the East 
in state. The outfit, the comfort of the voyage, domestic 
economy, travelling, clothing, furnishing, cooking, care 
of health, useful information, and economical directions 
about ordinary affairs, and judicious counsel in matters 
affecting the more important interests of life, all find a 
place ; and the book altogether we consider indispensable 
to an inexperienced individual going out to India, and 
useful to every one connected with that country, 

A Summary of the Doctrines of the Papal and 
Protestant Churches. By William Vevers. 
The religious doctrines of the Roman Catholics do not 

appear to advantage in this brochure ; but this we leave to 

the learned writers of the Dublin Review, if it be con- 
sidered worthy of their attention, One specimen sufficed 
for us. A list of the price of pardons is first given from 
the Tax-book ; as 10s. Gd. for a priest keeping a concu- 
bine, and £1:7s. for forging the Pope’s hand; 7s. 6d. 
for a layman murdering a layman ; £2: 5s. for marrying 
in times prohibited, and so forth; and then it is gravely 

stated__ this tax-book has been asserted to be a 

forgery, but a defence of its genuineness is inserted 

in The Protestant Advocate!’’ A bull of indulgence, 
granted by Pius V. to the Jesuits in England, is, if au- 
thentic, more disgraceful to the policy of the Church of 

Rome than all the other enormities alleged. 


JUVENILE BOOKS, 
The Parents’ Friend; « Manual of Domestic 
Instruction, By John Morison, D.D. 

A sensible though somewhat commonplace discourse 
upon the training of children, and particularly upon their 
religious training. There is a chapter on making the 
Sabbath, that “day of weariness” to the poor children ef 
many religious families, pleasant and profitable to them, 
This is a fit subject for consideration. The disgust and 
tedium which many children have experienced in what is 
called the proper observance of the Sabbath, has often, in 
after life, given them a distaste for whatever is associated 
with the Sabbath, Parents might, with great advantage 
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Lepage's French Master for the Nursery. 


Another work to facilitate to young children the ac- 
quisition of the French language, It is, however, as 
much a first class-book as a nursery volume. By the 
time that children begin to conjugate verbs, the era of 
asks has fairly commenced, and then adieu to the playful 
Jearning of the nursery, It then becomes labour in down- 
right earnest to learn a foreign language; and, by the 
combination of vocabulary, lessons, and introduction to 
grammar, this little volume is well adapted to that object. 


Every Lady her own Flower-Gardener. By Louisa 
Johnson. 


A sensible and practical small compilation this, giving 
excellent plain directions for the management of the par- 
terre, the small rural flower-garden, or suburban front- 
plot. It is well worth the attention of those, whether 
ladies or gentlemen, who, loving flowers, find it necessary 
to indulge their taste at little or no expense, save of that 
pleasant labour which should be named recreation, The 
authoress appears to have both a theoretical and personal 
acquaintance with floriculture. If some gardener would 
let ladies know whether the cleanly manure of bone 
dust be suitable for flowers, it would be useful, We fear 
they will not relish the compost recommended here. 


Canada, 

Mr Wright, the editor of the Parliamentary His- 
tory,” hes taken the trouble to arrange all the debates 
which took place in the House of Commons in the year 
1774, about giving a constitution to the then newly-ac- 
quired provinces. Burke, then the agent for New York; 
was one of the principal speakers on the Liberal side, 
The compilation has great present interest, from the still 
unsettled state of these provinces. There is now, how. 
ever, some probability that the British Parliament will 
be spared the trouble of giving them a Constitution, by 
their finding one fur themselves, 


Temptation ; or a Wife's Perils. 3 vols. 

This is a novel of great literary merit ; but, we fear, that 
evens more canting preface than the author has found, will 
not save it from condemnation, The perils of the wife arise 
from the usual causes—marrying, as girls so often do, 
from the mingled inotives of vanity, ambition, and the 
desire of obliging their wise relations; without love or 
respect for a husband who is not calculated to inspire 
either. The lovely heroine is, nevertheless, of that 
gentle, affectionate, devoted, and beautifully feminine 
nature, Which more exposes an unattached wife to peril 
or Temptation, than if she possessed not one womanly or 
amiable quality, She is, after all, saved by a mere acci- 
dent. ‘The moralof the story ought to have been placed, 
not in her escape, but in the folly and danger of—without 
love, without esteem, without choice or preference—enter- 
ing, for the term of life, into a relation which calls for the 
accordance of many tastes and feelings to place the con- 
tracting parties above the reach of ‘* temptation and 
peril,’ by making their happiness depend upon their 
union. How true is it in every condition of existence, 
that if adversity has its uses, happiness is the kindliest ele- 
ment of virtue; and that those who risk their happiness, 
as every unsuitably married man or woman must infal- 
libly do, bring their virtue into manifest peril. We 
are not now going to enter into the question of the moral 
tendency of this novel, which, to say the least of it, is not 
bracing ; but we may say emphatically, that here is the 
genuine utterance of passionate feeling. This és /ove that 
the tempted Helen feels; there is no mistaking its signs, | 
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Alas, that what is so profound and so true shoy 
lawless! 


ld yet be 


Campbell's Life of Mrs Siddons. 

A cheap reprint of this pleasing piece of biography has 
appeared, without, so far as we have noticed, either adi 
tion or alteration. It is nota little Surprising that none * 
the great critics have yet found out the gentlemanly wn 
and beautiful transparency of Mr Campbell's prose strle. 
This memoir is another proof of what was sufficiently 
evident before. 

Lord Leigh’s Collected Poems, 

After the good and graceful example of so many 
“pretty fellows in their day,” Lord Leigh has es 
gathered together the poetic fancies and enthusiastic day. 
dreams of his youth, and the chastened, Classical, and mas. 
culine effusions of his maturer years, and, with merely 
the addition of an exceedingly modest and unaffected 
preface, bestowed his titerary legacy upon his country. 
men. They will not fail to apureciate it as it merits 
Lord Leigh has himself that warm appreciation of « hat. 
ever is most elevating in Englisch literature, and in the 
philosophy of poetry, which would make his own verses 
of value were it only from what they recall and reflect. 
There is great moral dignity in the graver of the epistles, 
and everywhere an expansive spirit of humanity. Glow. 
ing and cheerful views of social improvement aie clothed 
in beautiful language; so that this lord is net a namby- 
pamby versifier, but ‘‘ writes all like a man.” The 
poem entitled the ‘ Spirit of the Age,” might have formed 
a graceful addition to our chapter of Radical poetry in our 
August No. Lord Leigh is a warm fiiend to the inde. 
pendence of Poland, to trampled Italy, and to the brave 
tribes of the Caucasus, now striving to the death against 
Russian arms, and Russian arts and gold, to maintain 
their rank as a free people. Finally, he is a Whig, aud 
something more. 

British Naval Biography. 

A cheap useful compilation, giving an account of 
our naval heroes, from Howard to Codrington, in one 
well-filled small volume. It aims at doing justice to 
the merits and claims of every eminent sea-captain, and 
gives due importance, in its space, to the achievements of 
Nelson. 

Smith's Standard Library. 

Several good additions have been made to this hand- 
some collection, both in prose and poetry. Among thes 
is “The Autobiography of Benvenuto Cellini ;” a rare 
work, certainly, though we should doubt of its extensive 
popularity in this country. One of the most valuable of 
these reprints, is Miss Sedgwick's pretty story of “ Home” 
—one of the sweetest homely pictures of domestic life 
among the middle classes of New England which it is 
possible to imagine, and one full of the instruction 
which makes a way to the heart. How much happi- 
ness were ensured for themselves, and how much of what- 
ever is most blessed conferred upon society, would our 
ambitious middle class govern their households and edu- 
cate their children upon the principles of Mr and en 
Barclay. ‘ Humble, industrious, modest, quiet, neat — 
refined in their feelings and manners, and simple and 
frugal in their living, the New England printer's fami'y 
fully realize Wordswurth’s ennobling household canea— 

PLAIN LIVING and HIGH THINKING. 
The printer is a master in his trade; but his wife's only 
domestic he/p, with her large family, is the faithful 
Martha. A venerable mother-in-law, and & dependent 
maiden sister, form part of the family and of the elem! 
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in its moral and social operations. The girls of the fa- 
mily, : 
pnd while they discharge every household office, have the 
manners of ladies, and receive an education much 
superior to that of those who conventionally receive the 


Four Ways to Paris, and Paris itself. 

A small hand-book, describing the customary routes 
from England to the French metropolis. Fully as much 
attention is paid to the cafés and restaurants as if the 
English went abroad only to taste French dishes and 
drink French wines. A few of the pages, filled with 
the ordinary tavern carte and the list of wines, might be 
applied to some better purpose. There seems a great 
want of « respectable English eating-house in Paris, con- 
ducted like the best of those in London; and such an 
establishment would probably meet with ample en- 
couragement. 

The Rhine—Legends, Traditions, and History. 
By Joseph Snowe, Esq. 2vols. Svo. 

These two elegant volumes may be described as a kind 
of prose-epic, of which the /thine is the grand theme, 
and which embraces an infinity of episodes. ‘Thus, 
each town, village, church, and castle of the Rhine, is 
accompanied by its appropriate legend, and romantic or 
historical tradition ; so that the most insatiable lover of 
this kind of lore—even Sir Walter Scott himself, were 
he alive to rejoice over the collection—might be satisfied 
at last. It affords amine for the lovers and the com- 
pounders of romantic fiction, melo-dramas, and tales. 

Letters from Germany and Belgium. 

We need say the less of these entertaining sketches, as 
several of them appeared in this Magazine, a certain proof 
of our high opinion of their merits. They are now col- 
lected and improved, and form an exceedingly agreeable 
melange litteraire. 

An Analysis of a Hundred Voyages to India. By 
Henry Wise. 

A book of tables and figures, interesting to all con- 
cerned in the improvement and spread of steam-naviga- 
tion, and, in particular, to ship-owners and merchants : 
a pretty comprehensive list this. It will be understood 
that the work is not one for the idle reader, seeking only 
amusement; it has a specific and most important na- 
tional object. 

Magazine for the Blind. 

Acting upon the discovery of raised or tangible letters, 
in which different small works have already been printed 
for the use of the blind, a Magazine has been projected 
for this interesting portion of society, the first Number 
of which is on our table, It appears in York. The ex- 
celence of its object must ensure this small publication 
universal good-will ; so that, whether it be found success- 
ful or not, which the necessary expense makes doubtful, 
it is certainly deserving of a fair trial. 

Memoirs of the Life and Labours of Robert 

Morrison, D.D. Compiled by his Widow. 

The outline of the life of this Christian missionary and 
eminent Chinese scholar must be pretty generally familiar 
tothe British public, which will be a preparative to the 
ample memoirs principally compiled from her husband's 
diaries and correspondence, which Mrs Morrison has laid 
before the world with affectionate simplicity. The per- 
unl of the volumes Jeaves upon the reader's mind a 
highly favourable impression of the amiable and esti- 


are eally trained to active, cleanly, and neat habits; | 





mable personal character of their subject, and does away 
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with the prejudice which some worthy persons have enter- 
tained against Dr Morrison for deserting his first post 
and accepting secular employment. If he ceased to act 
as a missionary, he never lost sight of missionary objects. 


A New General Biographical Dictionary. By the 
late Rev. Hugh James Rose. Edited by the 
Rev. Henry J. Rose. Part 1. 

The particular feature of this new Dictionary is to 
give many names and dates in small bounds. Like all 
new compilations, it is meant to supply a want, and to 
be more complete and accurate than all that have gone 
before it in the same walk. We see no re.son to doubt 
that it may fulfil those conditions, especially as, in every 
previous work of this description, there is abundant room 
for improvement, 

The Book of the People. 

A translation of the eloquent and philanthropic ravings 
of the Abbé de La Mennais has appeared in Glasgow. It 
is executed with accuracy and spirit. 

Miss Roberts's Ten Minutes’ Advice to the Out- 

ward-Bound., 

This is a guide and advice-book to every one going 
to India, in whatever capacity, and one which is ap- 
plicable to every variety of circumstance, from the Cadet, 
and the young lady “going out to her triends,’’ with 
certain unwhispered ulterior expectations, to the Gover- 
nor-General, his lady, and suite, proceeding to the Last 
in state. The outfit, the comfort of the voyage, domestic 
economy, traveliing, clothing, furnishinz, cooking, care 
of health, useful information, and economical direcions 
about ordinary affairs, and judicious counsel in matters 
affecting the more important interests of life, all find a 
piace ; and the book altogether we consider indispensable 
to an inexperienced individual going out to India, and 
useful to every one connected with that country, 

A Summary of the Doctrines of the Papal and 
Protestant Churches, By William Vevers. 
The religious doctrines of the Roman Catholics do not 

appear to advantage in this Jrochure ; but this we leave to 

the learned writers of the Dudldin Review, it it be con. 
sidered worthy of their attention, One specimen sufficed 
for us. A list of the price of pardons is first given from 
the Tax-book ; as 10s. Gd. for a priest keeping a concu- 
bine, and £1:7s. for forging the Pope’s hand; 7s. Gd, 
for a layman murdering a layman ; £2: 5s. for marrying 
in times prohibited, and so forth; and then it is gravely 

stated—_* this tax-book has been asserted to be a 

forgery, but a defence of its genuineness is inserted 

in The Protestant Advocate!*’ A bull of indulgence, 
granted by Pius V. to the Jesuits in Eagland, is, if au- 
thentic, more disgraceful to the policy of the Church of 

Rome than all the other enormities alleged. 


JUVENILE BOOKS, 


The Parents’ Friend; u Manual of Domestic 
Instruction, By John Morison, D.D. 

A eensible though somewhat commonplace discourse 
upon the training of children, and particularly upon their 
religious training. There is a chapter on making the 
Sabbath, that “day of weariness” to the poor children of 
many religious families, pleasant and profitable to them, 
This is a fit subject for consideration. The disgust and 
tedium which many children have experienced in what is 
called the proper observance of the Sabbath, has often, in 
after life, given them a distaste for whatever is associated 
with the Sabbath, Parents might, with great advantage 
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read, on this subject, Chapter VI. of Miss Sedgewick’s 
nouvelletic, “ Home,’’ mentioned above, 
Peter Parley’s Geography of the Bible, 

The title explains the nature of this little quarto. It 
contains some neat wood engravings and maps; and, to 
test the pupil’s attention and knowledge, a string of ques- 
tions are appended to each of the lessons into which the 
little Scriptural geography is divided, 

The Village School; or Stories for Girls of Twelve 
years Old, By Mrs Leckie. 

These are lively, clever, and entertaining stories; 
though somewhat over smart in style, we should imagine, 
for the simple tastes and earnest faith one loves in chil- 
dren. But what shall we say when caricatures and tales 
of slang are regularly provided, if not prescribed as the 
intellectual food of young minds. The stories before us 
are of a purer and better adapted character. Some of 
them are addressed to the imagination; others are direct- 
The Peris cf the Wrest isa happy mix- 
ture of both; while the paper entitled Christmas Bills 
may be of use to the little girls of twelve years, when they 


ly instructive, 


come to be mistresses of families, or obtain the power of 
their own purses.) The story, Christmas Bills, has the 
farther merit of dispensing with the necessity for any 
bills, Tt is Out of Debt out of Danger. We can see no 
use in Mrs Leckie making her machinery chime so very 
melancholiowsly at the close. Her heroine should have 
lived to exemplify in life the excellence and happy effects 
of her early training. | 
Ellen Mansfield. 

This is a juvenile story, enforcing the importance of a 
strict adherence to truth as the best policy. The false 
girl shews more cunning than was needful to gain her 
object; but this, after all, is more a tale for parents than 
children, The child who lies, and plays false tricks to 





gain her own ends, is the neglected daughter of g Weak 

and indolent mother, fond of pleasure; the truthful ¢hij. 

dren have their habits strictly watched by an intellivent 

and affectionate mother. It is a tale for parents, 
Tales of many Lands, 

We have here a collection of very sweet tales for the 
entertainment of young persons. ‘The intended iNstruc. 
tion is not administered directly. It is such as, soften. 
ing, purifies, and waims the heart. 

SERIAL WORKS. 

There would be no enl to monthly notices of thee 
multitudinous publications ; so we reserve only the most 
luable for detailed notice. al} 
as the Americans say, progressing, Whether graye or 
gay, flimsy or solid. The two “Shaksperes,” the three 
“Lives of Wellington,’ the two “ Memoirs of Nano, 
leon,” ** Wordsworth’s Greece, Pictorial, Des riptive, an 
Historical,’ ‘* Ward’s Library of Divinity” « Yarrell' 
Birds” * Jones’ General Outline of the Animal King. 
dom,” and * Tyas’s Heads of the People,” with fifty 
others, are appearing as usual, , 

** Pictures of the French, drawn hy themselves,” in 
the style of “The Heads of the People,” have been 
lately added to the number of serials ; they are very clever 
and very French, and may help to give John Bull a truer 
idea of his neighbours than he has hitherto enrertained, 
We begin to Jong,:in these fictitious sketches, for 
the acquaintance of some one whose acquaintance js 
worth cultivating—some one whose superiority of cha- 
racter may impart the desire of becoming either better or 
wiser; we long fora little more of romance in short; 
something to purify or elevate the feelings. Parson 
Adams and the Vicar of Wakeficld are quite as true to 
Nature as Scapin or Ceunt Fathom, and how ‘couch more 
delightful ! 


~ 


Meanwhile, they are 


, 
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THE FROGRESS OF DESPOTISM IN BRITAIN. 





THE ArMy.—While both the friends andthe foes of the 
People proclaim the increase of the Democratic influence 
in Britain, they totally overlook or conceal the progress 
of Despotism, Ever since the breaking out of the firs 
French Revolution, nearly half a century ago, whereby 
the upper and middle classes were “ frightened frem their 
propriety,” to a degree from which they have never yet 
recovered, there is much reason to believe that the power 
of the Aristocracy, so far from diminishing, has been 
steadily on the increase; and there can be little doubt, 
we fear, that recent events, by again alarming the middle 
classes, is still farther augmenting that power. The 
Tory writers of the last century abound with doctrines 
nnd passages, Which would now be considered downright 
Radicalism ; and within the last forty years, shackles 
have been laid on the freedom of action, of the press, and 
even of speech, which were unknown to our ancestors, 
The Bil! of Rights, which was presented to William 
Il], in 1689, and afterwards made one of the statutes of 
the realm, ‘declared that the raising or keeping on foot a 
standing army in time of peace, was illegal ; but this de- 
claration is a dead letter, for not only is such an army kept 
on foot from year to year, but its numbers are annually 
augmented without ‘opposition from any quarter; and 
we have now three times the number of regular troops, 
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within Britain, we had fifty years ago. During last cen- 
tury, the soldiers were employed in useful labours, sur h 
as making roads and building bridges, (of which labour 
the Highland roads and bridges are a specimen, ) and, in 
this way, made some retura for the expense of their 
maintenance ; at present they are never employed in any 
public work whatever, and they are not even allowed to 
engage for short periods in the service of private indivi. 
duals, as they used to be till within these twenty years; 
though constant labour is highly necessary for fitting 4 
soldier for the fatigues and hardships of active service. 
The constitutional doctrine of the last century W4s, 
that, ‘ in a land of liberty, it is extremely dangerous (@ 
make a distinct order of the profession of arms; in free 
states, the profession of a soldier, taken singly and 
merely as a profession, is justly an object of jealousy. 
The laws, therefore, and constitution of this country, 
know no such state as that of a perpetual standing 
soldier, bred up to no other profession than that of war. 
“ Nothing ought to be more guarded against in a free 
state than making the military power, when such a one 
is necessary to be kept on foot, a body too distinct from 
the People. Like ours, it should be wholly composed of 
natural subjects, it ought only to be enlisted for ext? 
and limited time ; the soldiers also should /ive infermized 
with the People; no separate camp, no barracks, 
inland fortresses should be allowed. And perhaps * 
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ight be stiJl better, if, by dismissing a stated number 
sod enlisting others, at every renewal of their term, a 
jeeulation could be kept up between the army and the 
People, and the citizen and the soldier be more inti 
gatel connected together,” These are the opinions of 
Blackstone, writing in 1765; but the note of his modern 
commentator breathes a very different spirit. Expe- 
sence has proved, that the most formidable enemy which 
the Feople of England have to dread, is their own law- 
‘gs mods. Care ought, therefore, to be taken, that 
woldiers may never become familiar with the People in 
great tOWNS, lest these should be much more inclined to 
vin them than to quell a riot.” Here the doctrine is 
unequivocally avowed, that the use of soldiers is not 
wo defend the country from foreign invasion—the only 
eitinate purpose for which they can be kept on foot— 
bat « to quell riots.”’ that is, to compel the masses to su)- 
witto the ruling oligarchy, The whole policy of the Go- 
vermment for many years has been to make the military 
; distinct body trom the People, and to keep them from 
‘atermixing With them. Hence, upwards of 300 
harracks heve been erected in the United Kingdom ; 
‘he troops are consequently shifted, from place to 
siaee, for the sole purpose of preventing * the citizen and 
soldier from being intimately connected together.’ The 
sidiers, both officers and privates, are led to consider 
themselves as superior to “ civilians,” of whatever rank ; 
and hardly a week elapses without soldiers insulting 
oreven wounding * civilians,” in some part of the empire 
or other. Although, af present, we have no foreign 
troops in our service, we had many thousands in England 
during the late war, and they were found very useful in 
keeping the British regiments in order. Our readers will 
not have forgot the two years’ imprisonment inflicted on 
(obbett for denouncing the flogging of English soldiers at 
Fly, under the guard of some thousands of the German 
Lezion, But although we have, at this moment, no fo- 
reigu soldiers in Britain, our rulers do what they can to 
cipply the defect, They keep Irish and English regi- 
ments in Scotland, Scotch and Irish in England, and 
English and Scotch in Ireland. They prevent the soldiers 

ngemployed in any public work, or entering into the 
vrvice of individuals, lest they should intermingle with the 
ctizens. So far from enlisting soldiers “* for a short and 
|mited time,” they are enlisted generally for life, or, at 
rast, ag at present, for an indefinite period, which is 
practically the same thing: in short, in as far as regards 
the army, we fly directly in the face of every principle 
which our ancestors laid down as essential to the pre- 
wrvation of our civil liberties; and the rulers of the 
country for the last half century have, in all proba. 
bility, done for Britain what Caius Marius did for 
Rome, who, by new modelling the republican lezions, 
which consisted of citizens enrolled for a specific time, 
and by enlisting the rabble of Italy in the shape of 
istanding army, laid the foundation of all the military 
‘yranny that ensued, and the erection of a Despotism on 
the ruins of the Republic. We even imitate a perhaps 
“ill more fatal policy of the later Romans, The Pri. 
torian cohorts were constantly kept at Rome; and, ina 
sort time, the empire was in their hands, enthroning 
id dethroning emperors at their pleasure. So do we 
u80 keepa favourite body of men in London—the Guards 
—with what result time will tell. Not content with 
“wrimmense ** standing army in time of peace,” there 
‘ave, of late years, been raised large bodies of yeomanry 
“valry in almost every county, consisting of the tenantry 
‘nd retainers of the Aristocracy. This oligarchical force 
“nounted to 45,000 at one time, and many of them still 
Cutinue embodied. No such force was ever heard of in 
“at country before the first French Revolution. Farther, 
Se militia has been said to be the boast of England :— 
Phis is the barrier to which it looks for the preserva- 
"2 Of its liberties; this is the defence which the Legis- 
“ture itself has declared to be ‘ essentially necessary to its 
“ety, peace, and prosperity.’ "—30, Geo. IH. (Gillert 


“4art) Yet the militia—the old constitutional force of 


‘he k 


‘ingdom, instituted by, and constantly kept up since 
the . ape 

time of, Alfred—has been allowed to fall into abeyance, 
“the obvious reason, that, being chiefly composed of 
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the lower classes, living, not “in barracks nor in for. 
tresses,’’ but intermingling with the People, and being 
the very sort of soldiers which our constitutional writers 
recommend, because a militiaman “ puts not eff the 
citizen when he enters the camp, but it is because he is a 
citizen, and wishes to continue so, that he makes himself 
a soldier,” as Blackstone remarks: it is, we say, for these 
very reasons that the annual drilling of the militia has, 
of late years, been suspended, while a large proportion of 
the yeomanry—a force unknown to the country half a 
century ago—are kept, at a great expense, on foot. It 
was long after the Rebellion of 1745 before the militia 
were called out in Scotland, and, no coubt, for the 
same reason as has led to the suspension of their drilling 
of late years, because Government could not trust them, 
Add to the army and yeomanry the London police and 
rural police—an army in blue, destined in Britain, at no 
distant day, as it has long done in Ireland, to supersede 
the ancient conservators of the peace chosen by the Peo. 
ple; and consider that all this force is under the com- 
mand either of the Ilorse Guards, or of the Aristocracy, 
without the slightest control in the People—of which 
fact the retusal of Lord John Russell to withdraw the 
London police from Birmingham, at the request of the 
Mayor and Town Council, is pretty good evidence—and 
we will have some notion how our modern administrators 
of affiirs have provided our Oligarchy—for it is ridiculous 
to call the Government of this country a Monarchy— 
with the ultima ratio regum—a_ physical force for the 
coercion of the People. 

Tie Paess.—The freedom of the press has been much 
curtailed since the French Revolutionof 1792.) In 1798, a 
whole code of regulations Was made regarding newspapers, 
laying their proprietors under various restrictions, and 
exposing them to numerous penalties. In 1319, Castle- 
reagh imposed farther restrictions and penalties, and 
placed pamphlets, in many respects, under the same fet. 
ters as newspapers. In 1799, printers were placed under 
the surveillance of Government, and the possession of a 
printing press, or of printing types, without notice to the 
Government, was, for the first time, made penal, and the 
press itself made liable to seizure. At the same time, the 
affixing of the printer's name to every paper he printed, 
however inconsiderable, was also enjoined; and any per- 
son selling or circulating—that is, handing to another— 
a paper without the printer’s name, though inadvert- 
ently, was rendered liable to a penalty of £20 tur each 
copy so sold or circulated. The act, no doubt, very con. 
siderately limits the penalties recoverable, to 25 in all, 
or to £500—rather a serious punishment tor distributing, 
as it might be, twenty-five copies of a shopkeeper’s hand. 
bill. It was not till this session that this enactment hag 
been in part modified, Type-founders were, by the same 
statute, brought under the surveillance of the justices of 
the peace; being bound to report to them their place of 
business, under severe penalties. In 18350, to prevent 
any but men of wealth or good credit establishing a news. 
paper or printing a pamphlet—but under the pretence of 
providing a fund, whence damages awarded for any libel 
might be recovered—the stamp-oflice was empowered to 
demand securities to the amount of £300 or £400, both 
from principal aud sureties, from any one wishing to 
establish a newspaper, We are aware of cases where it 
has bad the desired effect of preventing working men 
from establishing newspapers, 

RESTRICTIONS ON Foon have unquestionably existed 
in this country for centuries; but they never pressed with 
much severity on the body of the People ull the last 
quarter of a century. During more than the half of the 
last century, We were exporters not importers of grain, 
and, during the war, the Corn-Laws, then in force, were, 
in afgreat degree, inoperative; because prices seldum fell 
so low as to call into action the high scale of duties, 
In 1813, however, the cry of agricultural distress began 
—be it observed, when wheat was 112s. a-quarter, and 
the quartern loaf at 1s. GJ,—and from that year to 
1036, when the project was given up in despair, com- 
mittees of both houses of parliament have constantly been 
sitting in order to discover the means of raising their own 
rents, though with the inevitable yesult of starving the 
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People, whore affairs were entrusted to their selfish man- 
agement. Farther, till 1014 or 1815, there was no law 
against the importation of fresh animal food, or live 
cattle, sheep, swine, &c., from abroad; burt, as Cobbett 
tells us, such quantities of them were sent from France 
to England, immediately on the declaration of peace, and 
animal food fell so much in price in consequence, that 
Parliament, alarmed for the rent-ro!ls of the Aristocracy, 
took the short-hand process, not of imposing duties on 
the importation of fresh animal food, live cattle, Ac , but 
of prohibiting them altogether. Perhaps this law is the 
most iniquitous and the most indefensible of any in the 
statute-book, 

RicuHr ‘ro Posskss ARMs.—But there is another 
point which deserves attention, Both in England and 
Scotland, it was the ancient policy to inure every man in 
the kingdom to the use of arms. Numerous statutes are 
to be found in the statute-books of both countries, rune 
ning through a space of two hundred years, regulating 
the sort of arms each different rank in society should pos- 
sess 3 and even the inferior people, neither landowners 
nor burgesses who formed the horsemen and bowmen, 
were bound to appear “ with battle-axe, target, sword, 
and dirk.” At the same time, exercise in the use of arms 
was enforced under heavy penalties. The enforcing the 
regulations was a special duty imposed on the sheriff 
of each county. The Bill of Rights claimed expressly 
for the People the privilege of having arins for their de- 
fence suitable to their condition and degree; and this 
right was granted, in express terms, by one of the first 
statutes passed after the Revolution. It has never been 
attempted to be denied up to the present year, In Scot. 
land, we have the most eminent authority on criminal 
Jaw, and, at the same time, a bigoted Tory, and who 
Was a party to the violent political perseentions which 
disgraced Scotland in the period 17094-1796, expressly 
declaring that—“ As for the right of keeping arms in 
one’s habitation, fur one's own defence, this was never, at 
any period, called in question.” Yet in Warwickshire 
and Lancashire, men’s houses have been searched for 
arms; and, if any are found, they are not only seized, 
but the owners are carried to jail, Whether such pre- 
ceedings are according to law, or against it, is immaterial 5 
it equally proves the progress of despotism. If there is 
any such law, we have been unable to find it; but we 
know that, when an invasion was dreaded, in the begin- 
ning of George I.’s reign, an act of Parliament was 
thought necessary to disarm the adherents of the Stuarts; 
and that, at a later period, it was thought necessary to 
have similar authority for disarming the clan Gregor. 
We have said that our olden Governments, not only 
encouraged, but enforced, under severe penalties, military 
exercises, and a knowledge of the use of arms; but the 
gong through military evolutions, or exercises, was, for 
the first time, declared by Castlereagh, in 1819, a heinous 
offence, punishable by transportation for seven years ; and 
the Whigs have taken good care to let the enactment re- 
main in the statute-book. We are the only nation in 
Europe, perhaps in the worid—and this is a fact worthy 
of the most attentive consideration—which is afraid to 
entrust the body of the People with arms, and the only 
nation which has made the going through military evolu- 
tions acrime. Considering the revolution which steam- 
navigation has made in warfare, the narrowress of the 
gea Which divides us from nations with which we have 
almost always been at war, the eagerness of, and the un- 
sciupulous expedients resorted to by a powerful party in 
this country to embroil us with Russia, the ambition of 
that power, our deficiency in fortresses, and that our 
towns, even on the sea-coast, are defenceless, it deserves 
scrious deliberation whether it is a politic course to dis- 
arm the People of defensive weapons, and to make any 
attempt to teach the knowledge of military exercises a 
transportable offence. 

Against all these evidences of the increase, notof the power 
of the People, but of the Despotism of the Oligarchy—and 
we could have enumerated many others had our space per- 
mitted—what has the most voluble railer against Demo- 
cracy to oppose ? One single measure, the Reform Act. 
Now, how was it obtained ? Simply by a system of delu- 
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sion on the part of a section of the Aristocracy, who we 
tired by their long exclusion from place, power, and ph *e 
der. They induced the micdle and working ¢! = 
believe that, of itself and without any further exertion 
the Reform Act would speedily rectify all abuses, It was 
generally believed that, in a very few years after g Re 
form Parliament was elected, the Corn-Laws would he 
repealed, the Ballot and Triennial Parliaments obtained, 
Slavery abolished, (but not bought up at an expense 9, 
twenty millions to this country,) the Army reduced. the 
public expenditure, in all departments, diminished, ang 
taxation lessened. Hes anyone of these objects been attain. 
ed ? No, The Corn-Laws, or rather Rent Laws, remain 
untouched, the Army has been greatly angmented, ang 
the public expenditure has been so much increased, tha: 
instead of taking off old taxes, new ones must be imposed, 
The Reformed Parliamert has shewn itself as despotic as 
its predecessors, It has cverced Ireland and Canada, 
thrown away the money of the People on all sorts of fy), 
volity and extravagance ; and hence, at the end of seven 
years of Reform, we find the country, as well as our mos: 
valuable colonies, in a state little short of rebellion: the 
revenue unequal to the expenditure, and the People stury. 
ing. Not one of the objects which the People expected 
from the Reform Bill has been accomplished. All that 
has been got is the extension of the bare right of voting, 
to some hundreds of thousands of people who had it not 
before ; and the privilege, if it can be so called, of exer. 
cising that right in such a manner, that it isa curse tua 
great proportion of those who have obtained it—the right 
of exercising it in such a way as secures the return of a 
House of Commons; little, if at ali superior to that sent 
in the time of the rotten burghs, if, indeed, that time 
can be said to be past while so many of them stil re. 
main. The grown-up children have got their drum, but 
zood care is taken that they sha’n’t make a noise with it. 
Wetrust, therefore, we have shewn that éhe powcr of the 
Oligarchy has increased, is mereasing, and ought to ‘x 
diminished, if tne remnant of our liberties be still thought 
worthy of an exertion for their preservation. The obtain. 
ing of the Retorm Bill is ro more a test of che increased 
power of the People, than the Revolution oi 1688. Nei. 
ther would have been got without the Aristocracy ; ani, 
withal, if James had not run off, and Willham had no; 
unconstitutionally rendered his assistance, neither the 
Revolution nor the Reform Bill would, in all probali- 
lity, have been carried through. 
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During the month, there have been numerous changes 
among the Ministry and their officials. Lord Jobn 
Russell has resigned the Home Department, and exchanged 
with Lord Normanby for the Colonies. Mr Spring Rice 
has been created Baron Monteagle of Brandon, in the 
county of Kerry, and Mr Francis Thornhill Baring has 
been appointed Chancellor of the Exchequer. Mr Le 
bouchere has been made President, and Mr Sheil Vice- 
President of the Board of Trade; Mr Poulett Thomson 
Governor-General and Captain-General of all her Ma 
jesty’s provinces on the continent of North America aud 
Prince Edward's Island; and Mr Wyse a Lord of the 
Treasury. 

Mr Baring was re-elected for Portsmouth, and Mr 
Wyse for Waterford, without opposition; Mr Robert 
Hyde Greg, an excellent Liberal and a Corn-Law repealer 
—exactly the sort of representative Manchester ought 1 
bave—defeated Sir George Murray at Manchester, by# 
small majority. On the other hand, Mr Manners Sutter, 
a Tory, has beaten Mr Gibson, the Liberal candidate, 3 
Cambridge, by a majority of 100. Mr Gibson, who is 
recent convert to Liberalism, will not be the worse 4 
few years probation. Mr David Greig, the Provost of Pert», 
defeating Mr Oliphant rather unexpectedly—it not * 
ing been kr.own till a few hours before the election that : 
was a candidate—has been elected representative of that 
burgh. His political opinions do not appear te be af a 
of a decided character. Mr O'Connell has dissolved 0* 
Precursor Society, and again raised the cry of “ R 
whether sincerely or not we cannot 68y ; but the 7 
seems as popular as ever. 
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SCOTLAND. 
Tue SCOTTISH Poor.—A Committee of the General 
Assembly have prepared a Report on this subject. The 
rare divided into three classes—permanent poor, oc- 
qasional poor, and lunatics in confinement; and the te- 
galt gives the average of the three years ending with 1837, 
inclusive. Of the 896 parishes in Scotland, guoad tempo- 
palia, returns have been obtained from 879. The popu- 
Jation of these 879 parishes was 2,316 000, in 1831; and, 
scording to the usual rate of increase, would be 2,416,000, 
jp 1836, The number of the poor in the 879 parishes, 
on the average 1835-6-7, was—permanent poor, 57,969; 
occasional poor, 20,348; lunatic paupers, }1}2; in all, 
79,429. Among 1000 inhabitants, there were, of the first 
cass, twenty-five ; of the second, eight and three-fourths ; 
of the third, one-half. The first class includes the num- 
ber of their families dependant on them, the second class, 
only the individuals to whom payment is made. The 
proportion of the paupers to all classes of the population 
of 1U31, was 34} per 1000, or nearly 34 per cent. ; but, 
if ompared with the population of 1836, it would be 
reduced to 3} percent. It is difficult te compare this 
return Wath that of the ten years ending with L816; for 
in that return the families of paupers receiving relief 
were not in general included in the number of poor. The 
farmer return shewed the average number of the ten 
years to be 44,199, in a population of 1,764,600, or 24 
per cent.; but if an allowance be made for the tamilies of 
those recciving relief, it will raise the per-centage to nearly 
the same amount as that given by the last return. The 
allowance given is exceedingly small, and this is no doubt 
+ the reason of there being su few paupers in Scotland. 
Average of the highest allewance to a single 
permanent pauper, . ° £4 9 O 
Do, of the lowest do., i . " 
Average cost of maintenance in a workhouse, 
of which there are only three, two in 
Edinburgh and one in Paisley, —. 
Averaye rate of relief to each permanent pauper 
all over Scotland, ‘ . . 118 6 
Or 9d. a-week. In the Border Counties, where assess- 
ment is nearly universal, the average is £4:1:3; in the 
northern aud north-western only 9s, dd. 

The average annual rate of relief to each of the occa- 
sional poor is 14s, 8d., and the average annual rate 
of supporting each lunatic pauper in confinement is 
£10; 12:4. The tuuds for the support of the poor are— 


519 4 





1807-16. 1835-6-7. Increase. 

1, Collections, ‘ £34,069 L386 300 £4,251 
2. Uiher voluntary contri- 

butions, =, , 10,702 18,967 8,274 

3. Sessional funds, . 19,705 20,604 b99 

{. Astessments, 49,719 77,240 © 27,521 

£114,195 £185,121 £40,926 


The second head comprehends gifts and bequests, and 
Voluntary rateable contributions, which the heritors of 
“me parishes raise among themselves to prevent a lezal 
‘sessment. The third head includes mortifications, with 
certain dues on baptisms, funerals, and marriages, In 
the twenty-five years, }E11 to 1835, the population has 
increased 36 per cent., while the collections have only 
erevsed 12 per cent. The assessment has increased 55 
ed cent. In 1816, assessments existed in 192 parishes; 
‘ere are now 238 assessed, of which 184 are in the 
Syuods of the Merse, Tiviotdale, Lothian, and Tweed- 
dale. Of the 879 parishes, there are 517 parishes not 
astessed ; population, 872,626; 126 voluntarily assessed ; 
Population, 305,654 ; and 236 legally assessed; popula- 
“00, 1,137,646. The expense is as follows :—1, Levying 
tessments, £4,120; 2. In managing the poor, £2 968; 
In litigation, £921; in all, £8,000. The rate of 
*“owance in non-assessed parishes is £1:0:44; in 
untarily assessed, £1: 19: 14; in legally assessed, 
£2: 14:93. It does not appear that a legal provision 
OF the poor increases their num ber,'as is commonly said. 

AILWaY FRoM EDINBURGH TO ENGLAND.—Several 
Bertings have, of late, been held regarding the construc- 
JO. Of a railway from Edinburgh to England, and&two 
“ses have been proposed—one by the east coast, aud the 
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other almost directly south, through the centre of the 
country, to join the Neweastle and Carlisle railway. In 
considering the most eligible line for a railway, two cir- 
cumstances ought chiefly to be regarded—the ease with 
which it may be constructed, and the number of passen- 
gers likely to be obtained ; for it is from passengers, al- 
most entirely, that the expense of a railway can be re- 
paid. There can be nodoubt that the Eastern Line runs 
through the more populous district ; and it will be foand 
that nearly one-third more coaches travel by the coast 
than by the Middle Line. While the Middle Line passes 
through, or near, few towns or villages of importance, the 
East Line would pass through or within a few miles of 
the following :— Dalkeith, Portovello, Musselburgh, Pres- 
tonpans, Tranent, Haddington, Linton, Dunbar, Cock- 
burnspath, Coldingham, Eyemouth, Aytoun, Berwick, 
Tweedsmouth, Belford, Alnwick, Morpeth; having an 
agzregate population of upwards of 60,000. The Counties 
of Roxburgh, Selkitk, and Peebles, through which the 
Middle Line would pass, have, on the average, a popula- 
tion of forty to the square mile; Berwickshire and Had. 
dingtonshire have an average of 122 to the square mile. 
The average rental of the three first counties, per square 
mile, or per 640 English acres, is £240 —of the two lit. 
ter, £7393 so that the wealth, as well as population of 
the district, is in favour of the Eustern Lire. We bee 
lieve, also, that the Coast Line, as it passes through a 
more level country, could be formed at a much less ex. 
pense than the Middie Line. This is a very important 
consideration in the present depressed state of railway 
shares; for there are very few of them, indeed, which are 
not under par, Tlow Carterfell is to be passed, we have 
not seen explained. It was formerly proposed to make 
atunnel through it; but as it would hive been nearly 
three miles in length, and at a depth of 900 feet below 
the surface, we presume that plan has been given up as 
hopeless. We regret to see so much apathy and indiffer- 
ence, on the purt of the landowners through whose estates 
the projected Eastern Line passes, regarding the matter. 
Whatever may have been the result to the subscribers, we 
believe there is not a single case in which the formation 
of a railroad did not benefit the lands through which it 
passed: it is therefore the interest of the landed pro. 
prietors to encourage such undertakings. But, instead of 
this, instances have occurred of their applying to Courts 
of Law to prohibit the preliminary surveys, without 
which no line can be fixedon, One of the objections 
made tu the Eastern Line is, that it is unnecessary, 
as the conveyance by sea is open. But the decisive 
answer to this is, that although it has o/ten been at. 
tempted, it has been found impracticable to obtain any 
considerable number of passengers from Newcastle to 
Leith, or the intermediate ports, by sailing vessels or 
steam-boats; and there is,therefore, no danger of any seri- 
ous competition by such means. The difficulty of landing 
on so dangerous a coast must always greatly limit the 
number of passengers. Another objection to the Eastern 
Line is, that it cannot be connected with the Glasgow 
Railway, which, by the present Act, is to terminate at 
the Hay Market. But we doubt not that, sooner or 
later, the consent of the proprietors of Prince’s Street 
Gardens will be obtained, to continue it to the Lite 
Mound; and there is no difficulty in bringing the East. 
eru Line to the same terminus. And, even should the 
Prince’s Street proprietors continue their opposition, there 
is another and perhaps a preferable mode of continuing 
the Glasgow Railway to the Little Mound. From the 
Hay Market to the Corn Market, at the west end of the 
Grassmarket, is about three-quarters of a mile. A suffi-e 
cient space of ground, along the whole distance, for a 
double railway, is either unoccupied with buildings, or 
the buildings are of the most ruinous or shabby de. 
scription. The general line of the railway might be 
by the south side of Morrison Street or Torphichen Street, 
then through Dewar Place, taking down one or two 
houses of small value; through the garden ground on the 
south side of the West Church Charity Workhouse, the 
Lothian Road being carried over the railway by a viaduct 
bridge; thence through the unoccupied ground at the 
north back of Orchardfield and Porstsburgh, und through 
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the old tenements at King’s Stables to the Corn Market. 
Here there might be a small depot for passengers and 
goods. In this way the railway would be brought to a 
central part of the Old Town, and it would thereby en- 
sure the transport of the whole grain from the west 
country to Edinburgh ; whereas it is doubtful how far 
farmers wou!d be disposed to send their grain to market 
by the railway, when it had all to be unloaded at the ter- 
minus at the Hay Market, reloaded, and carted nearly a 
mile to the market. The small quantity of grain conveyed 
by the Dalkeith Railway unquestionably arises from each 
terminus being about a mile distant from the market place. 
No difficulty will be found from the levels, as that of 
the Hay Market and the Corn Market are nearly the 
same; and the ground rises so much in the intermediate 
space, that there will be sufficient depth to carry the 
Lothian Road over the railroad by a viaduct. From the 
Corn Market to the south-western corner of the eastern 
Prince’s Street Gardens, the distance, in a straight line, 
as appears from Kirkwood’s map, is hardly 1200 feet; 
and by running @ short way up the north side of the 
Grassmarket, the distance is lessened; at the fuot of the 
Bow it is only 800 feet. We would make a tunnel 
through the High Street from the Grassmarket to the 
Gardens. This tunnel, even though 1200 feet long, 
would be much shorter than that of the Dalkeith Rail- 
way in the King’s Park, which is 1728 feet—not more 
than one-third of the proposed tunnel on the Newhaven 
Railway from Canonmills to the Little Mound—not 
one-fourth of the largest proposed on the Glasgow and 
Edinburgh Railway—and not double the length of that 
which would require to be made under the Mound, were 
the Glasgow Railway to be continued through the Prince’s 
Street Gardens. The tunnel from the Grassmarket to the 
Gardens could be constructed much more cheaply than 
the last mentioned, as it would probably not be required 
to be arched, except for a short way at each end; whereas 
that through the Mound weuld require to be arched 
throughout. In this manner the terminus of the Glasgow 
and Edinburgh—Newhaven, Leith, and Edinburgh—and 
Newcastle and Edinburgh Railways, would be all at one 
place; an advantage which it is impossible to attain, if 
the Middie Line to England be adopted. It is evident, 


that the bringing of all these railways into the centre of 


the city, would secure to Edinburgh an immense trafiic 5 
whereas if the present plan of making the terminus of the 
Glasgow Railway at the Hay Market, with a branch 
from Coltbridge to Granton Pier, be carried into effect, 
a great part of the passengers and goods from the west 
country to England, and vice versa, will never pass 
through Edinburgh at all. We believe the plan we 
have proposed is perfectly practicable, and recommend it 
to the notice of the proprietors and projectors of the 
railways. 

THE NEW SEQUESTRATION ACT has now come into 
operation, and it will be tound to contain a great many 
improvements on the old law, Formerly there was al- 
Ways a great risk in ranking on a sequestrated estate, as, 
not unfrequently, instead of receiving a dividend, the cre- 
ditor had to pay the expenses of the sequestration ; but 
this abuse is remedied by the new act, which confines the 
agent’s claims to his employer and the estate. The terms 
for the payment of the dividends are greatly shortened. 
The working of the machinery of the act is greatly sim- 
plified, and the expense much reduced. In the ** Manual 
of the Law of Scotland, Civil, Municipal, Criminal, and 
I cclesiastical,”” by Mr Burton, advocate, just published, 
will be found an excellent abridgement of this statute. 
The Manual also contains an immense body of well di- 
gested information, on a great number of suljects of ge- 
neral interest; and as technical expressions are as much 
as possible avoided, it will be found excvedingly useful 





to persons unacquainted with the law ; while, at 4) 
time, from the care which has evidently been bestowed 
on it, and the constant and numerous references to tg 
rities, the Manual cannot fail to be very serviceah'. he 
profession, especially to persons Who are not pOssessed of 
a good collection of law books. Our space dees nor per. 
mit us to enumerate the great variety of subjects treated 
of, buta glance at the table of contents will prove tha: a 
larger quantity of information has been condensed jnty 
this volume than would have been considered practicah jp 
We can therefore, without hesitation, strongly 1ecommend 
it to our readers, 
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TRADE AND MANUFACTURES, 

The accounts from the manufacturing districts are by 
no means favourable. Que of the most extensive weay, 
ing establishments in Glasgow has commenced to work 
short time, the workers being employed only four days 
in the week. In the west of England the state of tie 
| weather, and the scarcity of money, has almost entirely 
paralyzed trade. The accounts from America have also 
been unfavourable, which has tended still farther to do. 
press the markets. Tue price of provisions, particulariy 
of wheat, are steadily rising, while the wages of the ope. 
ratives have of late years been diminishing. In many 
districts in England the hands are only employed three 
days in the week; and, even when they are working full 
time, they hardly earn more than one-half the wages 
they received a few years ago. The manufacturers? jist 
of prices for their goods have remained nearly the same 
for ten years, and the competition that takes place among 





the nominal price remains the same, their profits have 
gone on diminishing. In some trades the deduction has 
progressed from 15 to 25, and even so high as 75 per 
cent. The great cause of this evil is the Corn-Laws, 
which have set up rival manufacturing establishments in 
every part of the world. In the New York market, 
twenty-five years ago, * domestic hardware” was hardly 
to be seen; but, in 1856, seven millions of dollars’ worth 
were sold in that market, nearly the whole of which had 
furmeily been imported from England. 
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The weather in September has been very unfavour- 
able for harvest operations, and a very small proportion 
of the grain crop in Scotland was secured during the 
first three weeks of that month. ‘The grain which is 
uncut has been completely beaten down, and must have 
suffered severely ; and that which is in the stook has, in 
many instances, begun to spring, The samples of wheat 
which have appeared at Mark Lane are of a very indi’ 
ferent quality ; and it is expected that the price which 
regulates the duty will be considerably lowered by the 
operation of the low-conditioned; grain in the market. 
| Large quantities of foreign wheat have, in consequence, 
been taken out of the market ata duty of G:, Sd. The 
home-grown grain of last crop is believed to be nearly 
exhausied, but the quantity of foreign grain in bund is as 
great as ever, and importations to a large amount during 
the autumn are expected, The high price of grain is, pet 
haps, not to be regretted, as it will keep the Corn-Law 
agitation fiom slumbering ; and as the working ( lasses 
must now have hid practical experience of the fallacy of 
the notion so confidently held out to them, that wages 
rise as prices, rise, we think it not unlikelyjthat they 
will juin the middle classes in their efforts for a repeal. 

At the second Falkirk Tryst there was a smaller shew 
than usual ; about 30,000 sheep, and the same number 
of black cattle. , Prices of sheep wereat least ten per 
cent. above those of last year, The demand for b 
| cattle was brisk, and all were sold the first day. 
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From the STEau-PReEss of PETER Brown, 19 St James’ Square. 


them is in the per-centage allowed the purchasers. While ” 
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